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Preface 


The telling of this story was motivated by a need to place Lac La Biche in an historical 
perspective. The rich local history of Lac La Biche was not something that was written up in books or 
taught in school. Nevertheless, when one listened to the folklore it was apparent that the community 
had an interesting and colorful history which needed to be told. The fur trade seemed like a good place 
to begin. “Lac La Biche and the Early Fur Traders” was written as an effort to highlight Lac La Biche’s 
role in western Canadian fur trade history. It is a narrative about people and events which shaped the 
community. 

Admittedly the story being told is biased by the nature of the historical records. These records 
reflect the world view of the traders who kept them. Asa consequence little is known in this early period 
about women or native peoples of Lac La Biche. This lack of data is regrettable because neither group 
were passive participants (see Van Kirk 1980; Thistle 1986). Their contributions as well as their views 
of the circumstances and events, along with specific details about day to day activities would have given 
this narrative greater depth. Despite these data gaps, the records which have been preserved do serve 
to illustrate what life was like for the fur trader at Lac La Biche. 

The objective of this study was to collect and synthesize the available historical data relative to 
fur trade activities at Lac La Biche and outline the evolution of the fur trade in the region by presenting 
it in a straight-forward chronological order which could be used by researchers studying the broader 
context of the fur trade in Western Canada. The Beaver River Route, Portage La Biche, Red Deers Lake 
House, Greenwich House, and Lac La Biche Post to date have not been the focus of scholarly studies. 
The historical events surrounding Lac La Biche have largely been ignored. Lac La Biche evolved from 
its earlier beginnings along one of the main entry points into Athabasca Country from Rupert’s Land 
and it is hoped that this study will stimulate comparative analysis of “gateway communities” and 
promote further research into the role that strategic entry points such as Portage La Biche played in the 
westward expansion of the European fur trade. 

The manuscript was written as a reference for future researchers in the area. Much of the 
information presented has the serious historic site researcher in mind. As an archaeologist I am 
constantly looking for reference material with respect to all aspects of material culture as well as the 
location of native campsites, forts, trails, etc. which may have archaeological consequences and contain 
information which would compliment the historic record and further our understanding of past 
lifeways through archaeological investigations and interpretation. All too often this information is not 
readily available. For this reason references to site locations, material culture, buildings, maps, 
drawings, and photographs, etc. which could aid in the location and deciphering of archaeological 
remains in the region are extensively utilized. My hope is that this manuscript serves to demonstrate 
the potential existence of historical remains so that steps can be taken to protect them. Not only will this 
insure that future scholars have access to the wealth of information contained in them, but also that 
future generations may enjoy what has been preserved. 

E.J.M. 
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“History is a pontoon bridge. Every man walks and 
works at its building end, and has come as far as he has 
over the pontoons laid by others he may never have 
heard of. Events have a way of making other events 
inevitable; the actions of men are consecutive and 
indivisible” (Stegner 1977:29). 


Introduction! 


ettlement on the shores of Lac La 
Biche or Red Deers Lake (Figure 
1) began long before the first 
Europeans arrived. Between 
14,000 and 10,000 years ago a 
population explosion occurred 
in North America, caused by a 
series of migrations of native people from the Old 
World by way of the Bering Land bridge which once 
connected Siberia with Alaska. The migrations started 
shortly after the peak of the last glacial maximum, 
circa 14,000 years ago. At this time most of Canada 
was covered by the Cordilleran and Laurentide ice 
sheets. There existed, however, an “ice free corridor” 
between the two ice masses which extended along 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains north- 
ward from approximately the 49th Parallel to the 
interior Yukon and Arctic Coast. With continued 
deglaciation the ice-free corridor broadened making 
Lac La Biche accessible for settlement around 11,000 
years ago. 

The crossing of the Bering Land Bridge is 
preserved in the legends of the Chipewyan. “In the 
beginning,” it is said, “there was a tall giant named 
Yakké-elt’ini (the one whose head sweeps the vault of 
heaven) who prevented us from entering this de- 
serted land which had not been inhabited yet. The 
Déné gave him chase and killed him. His cadaver fell 
across two continents and it petrified, then it was 
used as a bridge. . .. The monster’s feet were resting 
on the other shore while its head reached as far as 
Cold Lake (t’u-nékkradh-t’ué)” (Petitot 1875:173). 
Thus provided with access the Athabascans spread 


into the New World. This migration legend 
is wide spread amongst the Chipewyan and 
those who inhabit the region around Cold 
Lake and Lac La Biche designate themselves 
“Thi-llan-ottiné” — the people who live at 
the head of Yakké- elt’ini. 

Once the Athabascans crossed over 
the Bering land bridge they moved into the 
deglaciated areas to hunt now extinct 
megafauna such as mammoth, camel, and 
giant bison. Eventually some settled around 
the numerous lakes in the Lac La Biche re- 
gion. The early Athabascans, ancestors of the 
Beaver and Sarcee Indians who once occu- 
pied the area and the Chipewyan who now 
reside at Heart Lake, Janvier and Cold Lake, 
co-inhabited the area along with the ances- 
tors of the Algonkian-speaking Blackfoot In- 
dians (McCullough 1982) who had entered 
North America about the same time (Carlson 
1983). A continuous record of their occupa- 
tion, in the form of stone spear points, arrow- 
heads, knives, scraping tools, and pottery 
(Figure 2), was left on the shores of these 
lakes. 

The native people found Lac La Biche 
to be an ideal area for settlement. It was 
situated in the lakeland district along the 
southern edge of the Boreal Forest, with the 
lakes providing a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of whitefish (Coregonus spp.), the 
staple of lakeland forest dwellers(McCullough 
1982). In addition, the parklands, which were 
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Figure 1 
Lac La Biche 
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Figure 2 

Top photo Prehistoric Indian pottery dating to approximately A.D. 1520, recovered from archaeologi- 
cal investigations of Site GfPa-32 on Black Fox Island situated on Lac La Biche (Photo courtesy of K. 
Connor-Learn). 

Bottom photo Projectile points recovered from the shores of Lac La Biche. ‘A’ Agate Basin type (ca. 8500 
B.C. — 5500 B.C.); “B’ and ‘C’ Oxbow type (ca. 3500 B.C. — 1500 B.C.); ‘D’ and ‘E’ McKean type (ca. 2500 
— 1500 B.C.); ‘F,’ “G,’ and ‘H’ Duncan type (ca. 2000 B.C. —- 1500 B.C.); ‘Tl’ and ‘J’ Pelican Lake type (ca. 1000 
B.C. — A. D. 200) (Courtesy of T. Maccagno); ‘K’ metal point dating to the Proto-historic — Historic 
Period recovered from Black Fox Island (Courtesy J. Tratch). 
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American Boundary Commission and. Geological Survey of Canada, 1873-81,” ‘Unpublished 


Manuscript, on file, Glenbow-A lberta Institute, Calgary) which also translates into Elk Lake. The 
name likely originates with the Cree who were the middlemen in the fur trade. The Cree would — 
have arrived at the lake in advance of the European traders and displaced the original native — 


occupants who may or may not have called the lake Elk Lake. 

The name is a reminder that elk were once plentiful in the northern forests. Before they _ 
became extinct in their northern range elk roamed as far north as Peace River (E. A. Preble, “py ) 
Biological Investigation of the Athabasca-Mackenzie Region,” United States Department of Agri- 
culture North American Fauna, No. 27, [1908]). In 1894 Caspar Whitney (On Snow-shoes to the Barren’ 
Grounds [New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1896], p. 21) gave Fort Victoria, situated near _ 
the present town of Smoky Lake, Alberta, as “about the northern limit of wapiti,’” although he 
added that they were “not now plentiful.” The name Lac La Biche and its English equivalent, Red 
Deers Lake, were used interchangeably by the explorers (D. Thompson, “Journey from Falls of St. 
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the wintering range of the plains bison (Bison 
bison bison), either extended into or lay in 
close proximity to Lac La Biche throughout 
the Holocene. As a result, the vast herds of 
buffalo, the staple of the plains dwellers, 
were also readily available. The availability 
of these two key resources made Lac La 
Biche a focal point for native settlement, and 
for 11,000 years the natives were the sole 
proprietors of the lakeland district. This all 
changed during the 1700’s when sweeping 
economic and social changes were brought 
on by the arrival of European fur traders. 
Traditional territorial boundaries shifted 
radically as a new wave of people in quest of 
furs moved in to take up residence. 
Although the Europeans had a dif- 
ferent motive for coming to Lac La Biche 
they chose to settle in the area for many of the 
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same reasons as the native peoples. In particular, the 
whitefish offered a very reliable subsistence base. It 
was a protection against starvation, and the traders 
made a point of selecting for settlement those lakes 
which had a good fall fishery. The bison herds of the 
adjacent parklands were also important to the first 
Europeans since pemmican, the fuel of the fur bri- 
gades, was always in demand. 

While these resources provided the reliable 
subsistence base necessary for permanent settlement 
it was not their availability which initially attracted 
the fur traders to Lac La Biche. The newcomers were 
drawn by asmall height of land, known as Portage La 
Biche, which would serve as a critical transportation 
link between the Hudson Bay and Mackenzie drain- 
age systems. It was this link which funnelled the early 
traders into the region and laid the foundation for 
permanent European settlement. 
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The discovery and settlement of Lac La Biche dian frontier westward established the 
by Europeans was the cumulative effort of many. The framework for this settlement. 
events and actions of those who pushed the Cana- 


Notes 


1 Note to the reader: all of the archaic forms of language, 
punctuation, spelling, and grammar have been retained 
in passages quoted from the original. 
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Setting the Stage: 
The Traders 


Penetrate Inland 


he westward expansion of the 

fur trade came about as a result 

of an increasing demand for 

beaver pelts used in the manu- 

facture of gentlemen’s hats (Fig- 

ure 3) which had come into 
fashion in England and France in the late 1500’s. To 
meet this demand a group of London entrepreneurs 
were incorporated in 1670 as The Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson Bay. By Royal Charter the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, as the group came to be known, was 
granted exclusive trading privileges in Rupert’s Land 
by King Charles II. At the time the charter was 
granted Rupert's Land was a territory of unknown 
dimensions which included all the area drained by 
waters flowing into Hudson Bay, James Bay, and 
Hudson Strait (Figure 4). 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, with its head- 
quarters in London, England, erected trading facto- 
ries or forts at the mouths of a number of major rivers 
on Hudson Bay, and from York Factory and Church- 
ill Fort (Prince of Wales Fort) mounted its quest for 
beaver peltsin the vast boreal forest region of western 
North America. Initially, the Company’s trading policy 
was one of inducing the Indians to bring their furs 
down to the factories. The exclusive trading rights 
which Charles II granted to his contemporaries were 
challenged by the government of France which was 
not prepared to recognize the authority of England 
over Rupert’s Land. French traders from Canada, 
then a region under French rule extending along the 
St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes, continued push- 


ing westward from Montreal into the inte- 
rior. By the 1730's Pierre Gaultier de Varrennes, 
Sieur de La Verendrye was leading a well 
organized Frenchcampaign into the interior, 
seeking to discover the “Western Sea” and 
secure the western lands and trade for France. 

Since travel was along the major wa- 
terways it was inevitable that the French and 
English lines of trade and exploration would 
converge and meet (Figure 5). In 1741 the 
French traders from Montreal built Fort 
Bourbon at the mouth of the Saskatchewan 
River on Cedar Lake. From their foothold on 
Cedar Lake they proceeded to build a series 
of forts along the Saskatchewan River. By 
about 1750 Fort Paskoyac, at the Pas on the 
Saskatchewan, had been built and by 1751 
the French traders claimed to have built a 
fort within sight of the Rocky Mountains in 
the present province of Alberta— the elusive 
Fort La Jonquiere’ (Burpee 1908a). The French 
forts were strategically situated to intercept 
the “trading Indians” on their way to Hud- 
son Bay and the finest furs previously des- 
tined for York Fort were diverted to Montreal. 

Initially the Hudson’s Bay Company 
directors and traders believed that the boreal 
forest wasan inhospitable environment which 
didn’t have a large enough Indian popula- 
tion to “support a profitable local trade” 
(Ray and Freeman 1978:35). The establish- 
ment of inland posts to challenge the French 
was therefore considered to be unprofitable. 
The company chose instead to counter the 
French in the interior by sending traders 
inland to persuade the trading Indians to 
bring their furs north to Hudson Bay. In a 
letter dated May 24, 1753, the Governor and 
Committee approved of James Isham’s plan, 
writing “As you are of opinion that if a 
proper Person were sent a great way up into 
the Country with presents to the Indians it 
may be a means of drawing down Many of 
the Natives to Trade We approve thereof and 
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CLERICAL. 
(Fighteenth Century) 


(TUM D’oRSAY.) (THE REGENT.) 
(1820) (1825) 


MODIFICATIONS OF TITR BEAVER HAT. 


Figure 3 
Illustrations of various types of the beaver hat (Photo courtesy of Glenbow Archives). 
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Figure 4 
Rupert’s Land and Athabasca Country. 
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if you haveany Person at your Factory whom 
you think Proper for that purpose and will 
undertake it you May assure him we will 
sufficiently reward him for any Services he 
may do the Company by such a Journey” 
(Governor and Committee, quoted in Ray 
and Freeman 1978:35). The following year 
Anthony Henday was sent inland from York 
Factory to collect the trading Indians and 
assess the French operations. 

Because of the numerous questions 
surrounding the French exploits, Henday is 
generally credited with having been the first 
European to see the Canadian Rockies 
(Warkentin 1964:50). This distinction is not 
without controversy though, for Henday’s 
exact course of travel is difficult to follow. 
Whether or not he actually saw the Rocky 
Mountains is the single-most debated issue 
of his journal (Williams 1978:56). In the course 
of his journey Henday attempted to induce 
the Blackfoot and Assiniboine Indians he 
encountered along the way to travel to Hud- 
son Bay to trade, but he was relatively un- 
successful in this regard. He observed that 
trade goods were being dispersed inland not 
only by French traders but by Indian mid- 
dlemen associated with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The interior Indians recognized 
that there was no need to make the arduous 
journey to Hudson Bay and refused to do so 
confident that they would be conveniently 
supplied by French traders and their mid- 
dlemen who protected their trade position. 
They intentionally blocked travel to Hudson 
Bay by supplying the interior natives with 
trade goods in return for their furs. Further- 
more, the furs obtained by the middlemen 
who were wont to trade with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were now falling into the 
hands of the French traders who provided 
them with an alternative market for their 
furs. 


On his return to York Factory Henday ob- 
served the effectiveness of the French trade at Fort 
Paskoyac and the advance post, Fort la Corne, situ- 
ated not far below the junction of the North and South 
Saskatchewan rivers. Here, laden with furs obtained 
from the Blackfoot, the natives who were accompa- 
nying Henday to York quickly traded their best furs 
with the French. Henday noted that if the French had 
had “Brazil tobacco” they would have cut the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company trade off entirely (Burpee 1907). 
The threat from the traders of the French regime, 
however, was short-lived. The British victory on the 
Plains of Abraham in 1759 signalled the defeat of 
Canada and with it French competition in Rupert's 
Land ended. With the capture of Quebec the French 
tradersin charge of trading expeditions in the interior 
ceased operating (Tyrrell 1934:5). While some of the 
former employees of the French remained in the west 
and attempted to carry on their own trade their 
impact on the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trade was 
minimal.? After France’s cession of Canada to Great 
Britain in 1763 the Hudson’s Bay Company antici- 
pated it would have the fur-rich Northwest to itself, 
but resourceful independent British and Scottish 
merchants from Montreal soon enlisted the support 
of the Indians and coureurs des bois who had been af- 
filiated with the French trade.’ Within a very short 
time the Hudson’s Bay Company was faced with 
competition from Montreal even more severe than 
before. 

James Findlay is generally recognized as the 
first of the British traders from Montreal to penetrate 
the Saskatchewan River basin (Lamb 1970:70). In 1767 
or 1768 he ascended the North Saskatchewan River 
and wintered near the site of the old French establish- 
ment, Fort a la Corne (Innis 1977:189). He was fol- 
lowed by ThomasCorry (Curry)in 1771 who intercepted 
a great part of the York Factory trade in 1772 (Burpee 
1908b:99). According to Alexander Mackenzie “His 
[Corry’s] risk and toil were well recompensed, for he 
came back the following spring with canoes filled 
with fine furs, with which he proceeded to Canada, 
and was Satisfied never to return to the Indian Coun- 
try” (Lamb 1970:70).* 
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The Hudson’s Bay Company’s system of 
“collecting” the Indians proved to be ineffective against 
these Pedlars from Quebec.’ In response to Corry’s 
success Andrew Graham, Master of York Fort, in a 
letter dated August 26, 1772, wrote the Governor and 
Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company informing 
them that “the Situation of your Affairs in this Coun- 
try is very unpromising ... I have gained certain 
Information of what is doing Inland, & think it my 
Duty to lay before you the success of my Enquiry. 
Your Trade at York Fort & Severn is greatly dimin- 
ished, the Keskochewan Indians Who are the Sup- 
port of it being intercepted by the Canadian Pedlers 
who are yearly Gaining fresh Influence over them by 
supplying them with Goods Inland” (Wallace 1934:39). 
Alexander Graham had received hisinformation from 
John Cole who had deserted Corry on the Saskatch- 
ewan. 

Up to this time Graham had objected to 
settling inland and was against earlier recommenda- 
tions made by Ferdinand Jacobs to move inland and 
forcibly oppose the Canadians. In 1767-68 Louis 
Primeau, William Pink, James Allen, James Dearing, 
Edward Lutit and Isaac Batt who were sent inland by 
Jacobs to collect the trading Indians returned to re- 
port that the Canadians were flocking inland. In the 
fall of 1768, after a “disastrous trade year” Jacobs 
wrote a proposal to the Governor and Committee 
outlining his plan to oppose the Canadians inland. 
This plan was rejected by the London Committee 
(Glover 1969:lviii-Ixxii). The effects of the Pedlars on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company trade could no longer be 
ignored. In view of the circumstances Andrew Graham 
recommended that the Hudson’s Bay Company set- 
tle inland specifying that the “Master of the Under- 
taking ... be a Young, lively Person” (Wallace 1934 
43) who would remain some years in the company’s 
service. 

Two company employees, Samuel Hearne at 
Churchill and Thomas Hutchins at York, were con- 
sidered to be the most suitable candidates. In the 
meantime Graham dispatched Matthew Cocking in- 
land to obtain a “rational account of things” in order 
to verify previous accounts given by men sent inland 


which Graham considered to be “incoherent 
& unintelligible” (Wallace 1934:43-44). On 
returning from his lengthy journey in June 
1773 Cocking reported that the Canadians 
were in a position to cut the Hudson’s Bay 
Company off from its main source of furs, 
and that to successfully oppose the Canadi- 
ans an organization in the vicinity of 
Cumberland Lake (Saskatchewan) was re- 
quired. 

Joseph Frobisher, one of the most 
successful of the independent Montreal 
traders, demonstrated the effectiveness of a 
trading operation emanating out of 
Cumberland in the winter of 1773-1774. He 
established himself on the south side of 
Cumberland Lake (Pine Island) and with 
Louis Primo, in the spring of 1774, “pro- 
ceeded to the Northward [to Portage du 
Traite] to intercept the Arathapescow, or 
Athapus-cow Indians in their way to Prince 
of Wales Fort — which by account they did 
with great success, so that few of that Valu- 
able Tribe of Indians are gone Down to 
Churchill this Year” (Tyrrell 1934:106 — 107). 
This tactic had devastating consequences on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company trade for the 
Atha-pus-cow Indians “formerly us’t to 
compose the greatest part of the Inland trade” 
at Prince of Wales Fort (Tyrrell 1934:158). 

Frobisher’s success at Portage du 
Traite became one of the celebrated stories of 
the fur trade, often repeated to promote the 
Pedlars’ efforts. Shortly after Frobisher’s 
venture Cumberland became a staging area 
for northern expeditions. The Canadians* 
proceeded to invade the inland territories in 
great numbers and with large quantities of 
trading goodsand thus “enabled the Natives 
... to supply themselves with goods at their 
own Doors which they. ... [did] at a small 
Dissadvantagerather then have the trouble to 
frequent the Forts on Hudsons Bay” (Tyrrell 
1934:156-157). This threat to the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company’s northern fur trade forced it 
to reorganize its method of operation since 
agents could no longer wait for the furs to 
come to them. The long-standing policy of 
persuading the Indians to bring their furs 
down to the factories on Hudson Bay was 
abandoned. The Governor and Committee 
approved Alexander Graham’s recommen- 
dations, and shortly after the 1774 trade epi- 
sode Samuel Hearne, who had recently 
returned from an expedition to the Arctic 
Ocean and Coppermine River, was chosen 
to inaugurate the company’s new policy. On 
June 23, 1774, approximately one year after 
Mathew Cocking returned from his fact- 
finding expedition Hearne left York Factory 
to establish the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
first interior post, Cumberland House, on 
the east bank of Sturgeon Lake (Tyrrell 
1934:97). Hearne on his Arctic Ocean and 
Coppermine River expedition had explored 
the area above Lake Athabasca from the 
north. Lake Athabasca and the area south of 
it, however, was an uncharted wilderness 
(Figure 6). 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was at 
a considerable disadvantage at the outset of 
its inland trading ventures. Although 
Cumberland was strategically situated “be- 
tween 4 Different Tribes ... [the natives] 
always [went] to the nearest markett which 
[was] too frequantly in favour of the Canadi- 
ans, they layinginsomany Directions” (Tyrrell 
1934:193). In assessing the success of the 
Canadian traders, Hearne concluded that 
“The Company’s Trade of Late Years being 
so much decreas’d and no Probibility of geting 
the Natives to frequent their Forts as fermaly, 
admitt of no other Measures then Endeav- 
ouring to Collect itinland after the Canadian 
manner” (Tyrrell 1934:158). Having reached 
this decision, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was still faced with obstacles, for whereas 
the Canadians had a well developed system 


of canoe manufacture for the inland trade, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company required a complete fleet of 
proper birch bark canoes, as wellas the men to paddle 
them if the inland trade was to be “preform’d to any 
degree of Extent” (Tyrrell 1934:158). 

After procuring enough canoes “to supply 
Cumberland with goods” Samuel Hearne recom- 
mended that “another Settlement ... be made up 
Theiscatchiwan [Saskatchewan] River, near Mess[ieu]rs 
Patterson, Homes, Pangman &c also that valuable 
Branch of Trade so intersepted by Joseph Forbersher 
[Frobisher] to the westward of Churchill River, should 
be taken into consideration as soon as Possable” 
(Tyrrell 1934:193-194). The Hudson’s Bay Company 
now began following the Canadians and as a result 
“the fascinating but cutthroat chess game of post 
construction” began (Ruggles 1984:156). As Hud- 
son’s Bay Company posts were established adjacent 
to orinadvance of the Canadian posts, the independent 
traders tried to maintain their advantage by moving 
further and further west. 

This movement inland was further spurred 
by competition between the Canadians themselves. 
In 1776, for example, Alexander Henry (1809:314) 
noted that “four different interests were struggling 
for the Indian trade of the Sascatchiwaine” and in that 
year the four interests “agreed to join their stock, and 
when the season was over, to divide the skins and 
meat.” M.W. Campbell (1973:8) speculates that the 
four interests included the Frobishers, the McGills, 
Pond, and Henry. Alliances and independent efforts 
such as these served to promote further westward 
expansion. The increased commercial exploitation 
decimated the beaver which became very scarce “if 
not altogether extinct” in areas being trapped, lead- 
ing to an expansion westward in search of new sup- 
plies (Lamb 1970:65). Thus “the beaver by its 
defenselessness no less than by its value, was respon- 
sible for unrolling the map of Canada” (Morse 1971:109). 

In the spring of 1776, by establishing them- 
selves on Churchill River above Cumberland House, 
Thomas and Joseph Frobisher along with Alexander 
Henry again successfully captured the Athabasca 
trade. The trading event was described as a drunken 
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Figure 6 

A composite of parts of two maps produced by Samuel Hearne, “A Map of Part of the Inland Country to 
the NhWt of Prince of Wales Fort Hs. By.” and “Map of Some of the Principal Lakes, River’s Leading from 
YF to Basquiaw,”( J. Warkentin and R. I. Ruggles, Manitoba Historical Atlas [Winnipeg: The Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, 1970]) depicting the extent of known territories in western North America. 
The region south of Great Slave Lake (Arathapescow Lake) at this time is unexplored. 
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episode wherein the natives were pillaged at 
night by the Pedlars who were “very busy in 
Carrying into their House all the Indian Furrs 
they could find, this they did whilst the 
Indians were Drunk, lifting up the Eves of 
the Tent Cloths & taking the Bundles out’ 
(Rich 1951:62). 

Only one canoe laden with beaver 
skins reached the Hudson’s Bay Company 
post at Cumberland. It had been dispatched 
for the purpose of securing “drugs and nos- 
trums” which were held in high regard by 
these natives (Henry 1809:326-327). By the 
time the “little fair” had closed the Pedlars 
had, in the course of three days obtained 
“twelve thousand beaver-skins besides, large 
numbers of otter and marten” (Henry 
1809:324) from Indians from Lake Athabasca. 
It was reported by Matthew Cocking, who 
had taken over the command of Cumberland 
House from Samuel Hearne in the fall of 
1775, that “there were an hundred Canoes of 
[Indians], the chiefest part A’Thopuskow 
Indians” (Rich 1951:60). 

The Athabascan Indians were con- 
sidered the “proprietors” of “Lake 
Arabuthcow” and the surrounding country 
(Henry 1809:324). Rich (1951:xxxiii-xxxiv) 
equates the “Atha-pus-cow Indians” which 
Hearne (Tyrrell 1911) encountered on his 
journey from the Prince of Wale’s Fort in 
Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean with 
the Cree. Based on Alexander Henry’s and 
Matthew Cocking’s journals the Athabascan 
Indians intercepted by the Frobishers were 
Chipewyans. However, their “dress... nearly 
resembled that of the Cristinaux; except that 
it was composed of beaver and marten-skins, 
instead of those of the ox and elk” and they 
could converse in the “Cristinaux language 
... the usual medium of communication” 
(Henry 1809:325), an indication that they 
were deeply entrenched in the fur trade and 
had a long standing relationship with the 


Cree middlemen. The group consisted of two bands 
or parties of “Chepewyans or Rocky Mountain Indi- 
ans” who had “joined for mutual defence, against the 
Cristinaux, of whom they were in continual dread” 
(Henry 1809:322). 

The Cree and Chipewyan had a long history 
of hostilities toward each other. In 1715 William 
Stewart, led by the Slave woman Thanadelthur, set 
out on a journey which may have taken him as far 
west as Great Slave Lake in an attempt to encourage 
peace between the Chipewyans and the Cree and 
persuade the Chipewyans to come to Hudson Bay 
and trade. Despite this early peace overture the rela- 
tionship between the two tribes remained tense. Al- 
though the Cree were relative newcomersin Athabasca 
Country, they were well established in the area by 
the time the white man arrived to build a fort. They 
destroyed and displaced many indigenous groups’,and 
Alexander Mackenzie (Lamb 1970:121) noted that in 
the vicinity of Portage du Traite they “either de- 
stroyed or drove back the natives, whom they held in 
great contempt, on many accounts, but particularly 
for their ignorance in hunting the beaver, as well asin 
preparing, stretching, and drying the skins of those 
animals. And asa sign of their derission, they stretched 
the skin of a frog, and hung it up at the Portage.” 

Mackenzie (Lamb 1970:125) further com- 
mented that around Ile a la Crosse “who the original 
people were that were driven from it, when con- 
quered by the Knisteneaux is not now known, as not 
a single vestige remains of them. The latter, and the 
Chepewyans, are the only people that have been 
known here; and it is evident that the last-mentioned 
consider themselves as strangers” and consider the 
barren grounds “their native country.”* The Cree 
continued up Beaver River “in their war and hunting 
excursions” (Lamb 1970:125). At Lesser Slave Lake 
they left their canoes “from thence there is a beaten 
path all the way to the Fork, or East branch of this 
river, which was their war-road” (Lamb 1970:249). 
These war excursions resulted in the displacement of 
indigenous native occupants from the Lac La Biche- 
Lesser Slave Lake area before the first Europeans 
arrived (McCullough 1982). 
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Notes 


Theexact location of Fort LaJonquiere is not known. It has 
not been determined if the post was built on the North 
Saskatchewan River or the South Saskatchewan River. 
L.J. Burpee (The Search for the Western Sea (London: Alston 
Rivers Ltd., 1908], pp. 273-284) and A.O. MacRae (History 
of the Province of Alberta[Western Canada History Co; 1912], 
pp. 2-8) both discuss possible locations of the fort within 
Alberta. Research focussed on locating the fort in Alberta 
hasbeen deflected by J.B. Tyrrell’s Journals of Samuel Hearne 
and Philip Turnor (Toronto: Champlain Society, 1934], pp. 
23-24) questioning the French explorer’s claim to having 
built a fort within sight of the Rocky Mountains. Tyrrell’s 
argument is far from conclusive and has been too readily 
used to dismiss or ignore the French claim to having 
established the first fur fort in Alberta. 


For example, when Matthew Cocking ventured inland in 
1772 he encountered the French pedlar “Saswee, alias 
Francois” who had been trading in the interior since at 
least 1765 and was likely one of the French traders who 
remained in the west following the French defeat in the 
east (L.J. Burpee, “An Adventurer from Hudson Bay: 
Matthew Cocking’s Journal,” Transactions, Royal Society of 
Canada, Series 3, vol. 2, sect. 2 [1908], pp. 105, 117). 


The coureurs des bois were “originally men who had ac- 
companied the Indians in their hunting expeditions and 
made themselves acquainted with remote tracts and tribes 
... [and] became ... pedlers of the wilderness” (W. Irving, 
quoted in A.O. MacRae, History of the Province of Alberta 
[Western Canada History Co., 1912], p. 26). The coureurs 
des bois were backed by merchants “who gave them the 
necessary credit to proceed on their commercial under- 
takings” (W.K. Lamb, ed., The Journals and Letters of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1970]. p. 65), the merchants receiving a share of the 
profits if the trade was successful. 


Alexander Mackenzie (W.K. Lamb, ed., The Journals and 
Letters of Sir Alexander Mackenzie [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970]. p. 70) reports that Corry spent 
only one winter on the Saskatchewan. Matthew Cocking, 
however, reports Corry was also inthe interior the follow- 
ing trade year (LJ. Burpee, “An Adventurer From Hud- 
son Bay: Matthew Cocking’s Journal,” Transactions, Royal 
Society of Canada, Series 3, vol. 2, sect. 2[1908], p. 115) and 
actually spent two winters trading (W.S. Wallace, The 
Pedlars from Quebec (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1954]. p. 10). 


Pedlar was a derogatory term for an independent trader 
used by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Theterm reflects the 
method of trade used by the independents whereby the 
goods were brought to Indians’ tents. 
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The term refers to “descendants of the original 
French settlers” (R. Cox, Adventures on the Co- 
lumbia River [New York: J. & J. Harper, 1832], p. 
305). 


Whether or not the Cree expanded into the 
Upper Churchill and Athabasca Country dur- 
ing the fur trade era has become the focus of 
scholarly debate (see J. G. E. Smith, “Western 
Woods Cree,” Handbook of North American Indi- 
ans, ed. by W. C. Sturtevart [Washington: 
Smithonian Institution, 1981], pp. 256-270; B.C. 
Gillespie, “Territorial Expansion ofthe Chipewyan 
in the Eighteenth Century,” Vol. 2 of Proceed- 
ings: Northern Athapaskan Conference, ed. by 
A. McFayden Clark, Canada National Museum of 
Man Mercury Series, Ethnology Service Paper 31 
[1975], pp. 350-388). It has been argued that the 
Cree were the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Churchill drainage basin as far west as Lac La 
Biche and perhaps further west into Athabasca 
Country. There is, however, no archaeological 
evidenceto supportthis thesis (E. J. McCullough, 
“Prehistoric Cultural Dynamics of the Lac La 
Biche Region,” Archaeological Survey of Alberta 
Occasional Paper, no. 18 [1982]). Historical evi- 
dence is overwhelming for the recent expansion 
westward of the Cree and displacement of in- 
digenous populations. 


The “tribal identity” of the aboriginal occupants 
of the Lac La Biche region is destined to remain 
a controversial issue centering around the Cree 
expansion. The Blackfoot, Sarcee, Chipewyan, 
and Beaver will figure prominently in the dis- 
cussions. Of these latter groups, only the 
Chipewyan currently reside in the area. They 
claim to have beenin the Upper Churchill region 
from the beginning of time John Janvier: 1990 
personal communication). The traditional view 
(see F. W. Hodge, “Handbook of Indians of 
Canada,” Appendix, 10th Report of the Geographic 
Board of Canada (Ottawa: King’s Printer], 1913) is 
that the Chipewyan once occupied the Upper 
Churchill drainage but were driven north to the 
barren grounds by the Cree. They later regained 
possession of their former territories once they 
acquired the gun. This theory has been chal- 
lenged by those who believe the Chipewyan 
occupation of the Upper Churchill is a recent 
phenomenon (see B.C. Gillespie, “Territorial Ex- 
pansion of the Chipewyan in the Eighteenth 
Century,” Vol. 2 of Proceedings: Northern 
Athapaskan Conference, ed. by A. McFayden 
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Clark, Canada National Museum of Man Mercury 
Series, Ethnology Service Paper 31 [1975], pp. 350- 
388). At the broader level there can be no doubt 
that both Athabascans and Algonkians occu- 
pied the area prior to White contact. 
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The Pedlars Settle 
Athabasca Country 


he 1776 Frobisher-Henry trad- 
ing venture was successful, 
however, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s increasing efforts to 
draw the trade to Cumberland 
House concerned the Pedlars. 
To maintain their advantage over the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the Pedlars executed plans for the penetra- 
tion of Athabasca Country. Following the comple- 
tion of theircommercial adventure Thomas Frobisher 
and Louis Primo were instructed to proceed with the 
Chipewyans to Athabasca Lake with the remainder 
of the merchandise while Alexander Henry and Joseph 
Frobisher left for Montreal on July 4 (Henry 1809:327- 
330; Rich 1951:60). Thomas Frobisher did not reach 
Lake Athabasca as planned but managed to establish 
a post on the shores of Ile a la Crosse which was 
strategically situated at “the junctionofthetwo branches 
of the upper Churchill: northward lay the Methye 
River, and the portage to the rich Athabasca Country; 
to the south were the buffalo grounds of the Beaver 
River valley, with access to still richer ranges of the 
Saskatchewan” (Smythe 1968:232). 

There is some question whether Thomas 
Frobisher spent the winter at Ile a la Crosse. An 
unidentified Frobisher appeared on the Saskatch- 
ewan River and then spent the winter of 1776-1777 at 
Sturgeon Fort (Rich 1951) located near the confluence 
of the Sturgeon and North Saskatchewan rivers (in 
the vicinity of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan). A.S. 
Morton (1973:318) believes this is Joseph Frobisher 
but it seems unlikely since Joseph was on his way to 
Montreal with Alexander Henry and arrived there 


October 15, 1776 (Henry 1809:327 — 330). J.B. 
Tyrrell (1934:47-48) identifies the Frobisher 
at Sturgeon Fortas Thomas. Heconvincingly 
argues that after establishing the post at Ile a 
la Crosse with Primeau Thomas went down 
Churchill River and made his way up the 
North Saskatchewan River to winter at Stur- 
geon Fort where Peter Pond was also spend- 
ing the winter. Thomas Frobisher kept in 
contact with his men at Ile a la Crosse (see 
Rich 1951:117), and itis at this time that Pond 
and his colleagues would have had the op- 
portunity to discuss the excellent potential of 
Athabasca Country. Although the Pedlars at 
Ile a la Crosse were “in great distress for 
Food except a little Fish” (Rich 1951:118) the 
1776-1777 trading season proved to be very 
lucrative. 

The full potential of Athabasca 
Country was only beginning to be realized. 
The wealth of furs coming out of the region 
inspired Peter Pond along with Charles 
McCormick, Booty Graves, William Bruce, 
Peter Pangman, Nicholas Montour, and 
Bartheleme Blondeau at Sturgeon Fort to 
pool their resources and pursue the furs in 
Athabasca Country (Tyrrell 1934:54-56). In 
the spring of the year 1778 “finding they had 
a quantity of goods to spare, agreed to put 
them into a joint stock, and gave the charge 
and management of them to Mr. Peter Pond, 
who, in four canoes, was directed to enter the 
English [Churchill] River, so called by Mr. 
Frobisher, to follow his track, and proceed 
still further; if possible, to Athabasca, a coun- 
try hitherto unknown but from Indian re- 
port” (Lamb 1970:73). The Cumberland House 
journal entry of May 26, 1778 reads, Peter 
Pond, arrived at Cumberland House at noon 
“with five large Canoes from above [Stur- 
geon Fort] loaded with Goods; He is going to 
penetrate into the A,tho,pus,cow, country” 
(Rich 1951:235). He was accompanied by 
twenty five men. (Rich 1952:6). 
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“In this enterprise he at length suc- 
ceeded, and pitched his tent on the banks of 
the Elk River, by him erroneously called the 
Athabasca River, about forty miles from the 
Lake of the Hills [Lake Athabasca]” (Lamb 
1970:73). This was the site of the “Old Estab- 
lishment,” the first fur trade post in Atha- 
basca Country, the area drained by the 
Mackenzie River system. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, who wintered with Pond at the “Old 
Establishment” in 1787-88 states that when 
Peter Pond arrived there he found “a vast 
concourse of the Knisteneauxand Chepewyan 
tribes, who used to carry their furs annually 
to Churchill; the latter by the barren grounds 
... the former followed the course of the 
lakesand rivers” (Lamb 1970:73). According 
to Philip Turnor, the “Old Establishment’ 
was built by Pond “for the purpose of ac- 
commodating the Southern Indians [Cree]” 
(Tyrrell 1934:445). 

Athabasca Country, not being part 
of Rupert’s Land, lay outside the confines of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter and 
was considered by the Canadians to be their 
exclusive domain. It was, however, thesource 
ofa large part of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
fur supplies. Samuel Hearne was quick to 
recognize the inevitable consequences of the 
Canadians settling “in the heart of the 
Athapuscow country” and predicted that if 
the Hudson’s Bay Company wanted to retain 
the Athabasca Indian trade it would have to 
go outside its charter and “establish a settle- 
ment with the Athapuscow country, and 
undersell the Canadians” (Tyrrell 1911:200). 
With the establishment ofa poston the shores 
of Lac La Biche some twenty years after 
Pond’s triumph Samuel Hearne’s vision ma- 
terialized. 

Peter Pond’s arrival in Athabasca 
Country was heartily welcomed by the na- 
tive population and he succeeded, beyond 
expectation, in obtaining a great many furs. 


Pond arrived back at Cumberland House from Atha- 
basca Country on July 2, 1779, with “three Canoes ... 
very much distressed for want of food having bad 
Success on his Journey down his Canoes being broke 
upon the fall’s He required some little Supplies ... He 
wass0 far that He traded with the Northward Indians 
that Mr. Samuel Hearne was along with Mit’tee’na’ 
pew [Matonabbee] and his gang” (Rich 1952:5-6). 
William Walker reported that Pond’s canoes were 
“laden with 140 packs of Furs mostly Coat & Parch- 
ment Beaver each pack 90 Ibs. weight, consequently 
each pack upwards of 60 made Beaver, in the whole 
upwards of 8400 made Beaver. He had Traded the 
Cloaths of his back the Indian. ... [being] so dis- 
tressed and eager for European Goods” (Rich 1952:6). 
Pond eager for their furs obtained more than he could 
carry and was “obliged to leave the most part of them 
behind” (Rich 1952:6). 

Pond was not only successful in obtaining 
great quantities of furs, he also solved the problem of 
obtaining sufficient Provisions, a problem which 
plagued Thomas Frobisher’s expedition. Without a 
provision supply Frobisher relied primarily on the 
procurement of food along the way, particularly fish. 
Want of provisions greatly impeded northern explo- 
ration since it was extremely difficult for a large 
complement of men to travel long distances during 
the short ice-free season because so much time was 
required to secure adequate food supplies along the 
way. At Sturgeon Fort, Pond had access to pemmican 
obtained from the adjacent buffalo country, and in 
Athabasca Country he discovered an alternate 
pemmican source which freed him of the exigencies 
of obtaining food on a daily basis. 

It was the apparent lack of provisions in 
Athabasca Country which raised doubts that Pond 
would succeed in his endeavor. Indeed, Philip 
Turnor reported that the Canadians not hearing from 
Pond for nearly a year presumed he had “starved for 
wantof Provisions” (Tyrrell 1934:233). Although Pond’s 
partners had “great expectations of an exceedingly 
advantageous trade if he should return” they were 
doubtful, having “no knowledge of any other kind 
of Provision that is to be got but Fish” in that country 
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(Tyrrell 1934:233). Pond, however, obtained “as 
much provisions as required during his residence” 
in Athabasca Country and “sufficient for his home- 
ward voyage” (Lamb 1970:73). Alexander Henry ina 
memorandum to Joseph Banks, dated October 18, 
1781, reported the results of Pond’s first trip to Atha- 
basca Country (Innis 1930:87, 116) and described the 
provisions at Lake Athabasca as consisting mostly of 
“Flesh, Dry’d Buffaloes meat, & mouse Deer” for the 
winter and those for the summer consisting of “Dry’d 
Meat, Pounded to a Powder & mixed up with Buffa- 
loes Grease, which preserves it in the warm Seasons 
here” (Burpee 1908a:583). The latter was northern 
pemmican, which, according to Alexander Macken- 
zie, the “Chipewyans, as well as other savages of this 
country chiefly, subsist[ed] in their journies” (Lamb 
1970:152). 

The Chipewyan, who were experienced and 
successful long distance travellers, also developed a 
highly portable and nutritious travel food from the 
roe of whitefish. Approximately two pounds of roe 
“when well bruised, will make four gallons of broth, 
as thick as common burgoe; and if properly man- 
aged, will be as white as rice, which makes it very 
pleasing to the eye, and no less agreeable to the 
palate” (Tyrrell 1911:226). Observing the effective 
use of preserved provisions by the Northern Indians 
for long distance travel further demonstrated the 
importance of a portable food supply in the penetra- 
tion of the North-West. Supplied with northern 
pemmican, Pond made his journey homeward (Innis 
1930:86; Morton 1973:328). 

By broadening the scale of pemmican pro- 
duction and establishing efficient provisioning de- 
pots European access to Athabasca Country was 
assured and the foundation laid for future explora- 
tion. Cumberland House’ became a general depot for 
pemmicanand provisionsofall kinds (Tyrrell 1968:434- 
435),and stores obtained from the Plains were brought 
here as well as shipped northward from strategically 
situated posts in the buffalo country along the North 
Saskatchewan River. Likewise, the bison herds of the 
Peace River and Athabasca regions were used to 
sustain the trader travelling through and residing in 


the northern forests. Pond’s success in Atha- 
basca Country ultimately led to the “Pedlars 
from Quebec” establishing a more formal- 
ized consortium, the first North West Com- 
pany with headquarters in Montreal, and to 
a series of successors between 1780 and 1804. 
In the 1790’s the North West Company and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company both met with 
intense competition from other firms seek- 
ing a share of the profits to be realized in the 
fur-rich northwest frontiers. The most nota- 
ble of these firms were Forsyth, Richardson 
& Co. and Parker, Gerrard and Ogilvy Co. 
Rather than concentrating their efforts in the 
American Indian Territories, as formerly, these 
companies redirected their trade to the Ca- 
nadian North-West and mounted a formida- 
ble trade campaign. 

In 1798, in an attempt to forcefully 
oppose both the North West Company and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the partners of 
the firm of Forsyth, Richardson & Co. along 
with former wintering partners of the North 
West Company established a new firm known 
as the New North West Co. The New North 
West Co. came to be more commonly known 
as the XY Co., because of the use of the letters 
XY in order to distinguish its goods from the 
North West Company’s goods which were 
marked with the letters NW. In 1800 Parker, 
Gerrard and Ogilvy & Co. amalgamated with 
the XY Company (Morton 1973:510), and in 
November 1799 the firm was further 
strengthened when the newly knighted Al- 
exander Mackenzie, who had left the North 
West Company, agreed to head the firm 
(Masson 1889:48; Davidson 1918:76). In 1804 
the XY Company united with the North West 
Company (Morton 1973:518). 

The North West Company’s inten- 
tion of maintaining its fur trading edge in 
Athabasca Country and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s and XY Co.’s determination to 
tap the rich trade there led to the founding of 
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Lac La Biche. Because of a height of land 
known as Portage La Biche the fur traders 
were drawn to Red Deers Lake to establish 
their trading posts. The portage, the corner- 
stone on which the history of Lac La Biche 
rests, also played a significant role in the 
shaping of Canada as a nation with bouinda- 


1 In 1793 the North West Company built its own 
“Cumberland House” adjacent to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company house (E. Ross, Beyond the River 
and the Bay (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1970], p. 123). 


ries stretching from sea to sea. Portage La Biche was 
a critical link in the first navigable Northwest Passage 
across the continent which resulted in a trade net- 
work extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
the establishment of a presence which would eventu- 
ally be Canadian. 


Notes 
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Portage La Biche: 
Gateway to Athabasca 
Country and 


Passage to the Pacific 


y someaccounts the Beaver River 
( Route was “the shortest, easiest, 
4 and in every respect best route 
to the Athabasca Region, and 
even to Athabasca Lake, and... 
moreover the straightest route, 
almost in airline to Lesser Slave Lakeand ... when the 
water [was] not at its lowest, the best and safest road 
to Jasper’s House” (McLeod 1872:61), a provision 
post for trans-mountain brigades. In 1897, the histo- 
rian, Elliot Coues, writing about the early fur trade 
era in the North-West described Beaver River as “a 
large, navigable stream which was of much impor- 
tance as a waterway”, further adding that “Beaver r. 
is joined by Little Beaver r., and in this last small 
stream is found the feature which makes Beaver r. so 
important a waterway” (Coues 1965:573). The fea- 
ture which Coues refers to is Portage La Biche. As the 
fur traders moved into the interior along the major 
waterways from Montreal on the St. Lawrence and 
from Churchill and York Factories on Hudson Bay 
passages were sought which would allow ready ac- 
cess to unexplored lands. Portage La Biche was one 
such passage, and as the traders began to penetrate 
inland it emerged as a strategic landmark, the exist- 
ence of which was rapidly communicated. Portage 
La Biche, however, may be more aptly called the 
“Forgotten Portage” for despite its importance in the 
early fur trade it is mentioned in passing in but few 
history books, and even then, itis rarely referred to by 
name. 
Portage La Biche was one of three principal 
entry points into Athabasca Country from Rupert’s 


Land; the other two (both situated in the 
present province of Saskatchewan) were 
Methy Portage or Portage La Loche and the 
height of land between Wollaston Lake and 
Hatchet Lake (Figure 7). The entry point 
north of Wollaston Lake linked the Lake 
Athabasca drainage basin with the Churchill 
River basin, and by Peter Fidler’s account 
was used by all the Southern Indians (Cree), 
some of the Beaver Indians, and some of the 
Northern (Chipewyan) Indians travelling to 
Churchill prior to the settlement of Atha- 
basca Country by the “Canadians” (HBCA, 
PAM, E.3/5, fo. 6). This northern route was 
only marginally used since theiceon Wollaston 
Lake and Reindeer Lake broke up late in the 
spring (Morse 1971:97-98). 

Portage La Biche and Methy Por- 
tage, on the other hand, both became essen- 
tial parts of major fur trade routes, providing 
connections between the Athabasca and 
Churchill drainage basins. Whereas Methy 
Portage was chiefly used by traffic entering 
Lake Athabasca and the Mackenzie and Peace 
rivers, Portage La Biche was primarily uti- 
lized by fur traders who were either exploit- 
ing the Lesser Slave Lake District or on their 
way up Athabasca River to the Pacific Ocean 
via Columbia River. Portage La Biche, by 
making possible the transportation of 
pemmican from the northern Plains, also 
played an important role in provisioning the 
interior trading establishments. At Lac La 
Biche there wasa short carry between Beaver 
River and Field Lake and a long carry across 
the wetland above Field Lake. The short 
carry, Field Lake, and the long carry were 
integrally related; collectively they made up 
the portage (Figure 8). 

The headwaters of Beaver River — 
the southern arm of the Churchill River and 
the longest of its upper branches — are at 
Beaver Lake which is located on the divide 
separating the Churchilland Athabasca River 
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Figure 8 
Map of Portage La Biche depicting the Long or Swampy Portage and the Short Portage. 
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basins. The river immediately below Beaver 
Lake is shallow and descends rapidly to the 
southwest toward a north-south trending 
ice margin channel which once funnelled 
high velocity glacial meltwaters south and 
east into Glacial Lake Agassiz. As the water 
entered the channel the velocity decreased, 
sediments were deposited, and an alluvial 
fan was formed within the channel creating 
the height of land which narrowly separates 
the Athabasca and Churchill River drainages. 
Beaver River slowly winds its way through 
the alluvial fan following the natural grade 
within the glacial channel. The alluvial fan, 
however, effectively dammed the natural 
southward drainage within the channel, re- 
sulting in the creation of Field Lake, a nar- 
row deeply-set water body approximately 
two miles long and one half mile wide (L.V. 
Hills, personal communication 1985). 

The almost imperceptible height of 
land is approximately three hundred yards 
in breadth and is characterized by a low 
marshy expanse in which today dense wil- 
low stands grow, screening Field Lake from 
view (Figure 9). The rise is so slight that a 
minor increase in water level results in a 
reversal in the flow of water with Field Lake 
discharging its watersinto Beaver River rather 
than into Lac La Biche. The shallows and 
rapids of the upper reaches of Beaver River 
made canoe travel beyond this point impos- 
sible. While there are no obvious clues now 
that this small feature separated Rupert’s 
Land from Athabasca Country, a well-worn 
trail undoubtedly marked its presence in the 
past. This trail would likely have traced its 
origins back to early indigenous peoples 
whose artifacts are to be found along the 
shores of the lake. By crossing the height of 
land — the Short Portage — the early fur 
traders entered Field Lake (Figure 10) and 
the Athabasca drainage system. Canoe pas- 
sage through the outlet at the north end of 


Field Lake was blocked by shallow water and reeds 
and bullrushes making necessary a second portage, 
the Long Portage (Figure 11) through extensive 
wetlands to reach Lac La Biche. Since the waters of 
Lac La Biche are discharged into La Biche River which 
in turn discharges into Athabasca River, this was the 
“remarkable connection” to Athabasca Country. Not 
surprisingly, given the extent of the wetland crossed, 
Portage La Bichealsocame to be knownas theSwampy 
Portage (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/2, fo. 11d). 

There were two ways of crossing the Long 
Portage. One was to unload the goods and carry them 
across the swampy section between Field Lake and 
the navigable part of Red Deers Brook, then reload 
the canoes and float down to Lac La Biche. The 
alternative entailed carrying the goods the entire 
intervening distance between the north end of Field 
Lake and Lac La Biche, a straight line distance of 
about two miles and an approximate distance along 
the portage of about four miles. The fur brigades 
camped above the Short Portage, a popular rendez- 
vous where traders and crewmen exchanged infor- 
mation and tales over a common fire (Figure 12). 
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Figure 9 


General view of the Short Portage (road at centre of photograph) which separates the Athabasca and 
Churchill drainage basins. 


Figure 10 
General view south of Field Lake. 


Figure 11 
General view south of the Long or Swampy Portage. 
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Figure 12 
An artist’s conception of a rendezvous at Field Lake. 
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Approaching 
Lac La Biche: 
Exploring the 
Headwaters of 


Beaver River 


= rom the time of its discovery, the 

area surrounding Portage La 

4 Biche was a favored area for set- 

tlement. Initial word of the exist- 

ence of Portage La Biche likely 

came from Cree middlemen 

who were at the forefront of the fur trade. The Cree 

infiltrated the Lac La Biche region in the late 1600’s 

and early 1700’s bringing news of the white men and 

their advanced technology. The European trade goods 

(Figure 13) which the Cree brought to the frontier 

presaged the changes to come with the arrival of the 
first white men in the region. 

Traders associated or formerly associated 
with the French regime were probably the first Euro- 
peans to cross Portage La Biche. These coureurs des 
bois who pushed westward into the interior to trade 
with the Indians in their homeland were the first to 
penetrate many of the remote areas of the western 
interior. Reverend Emile Petitot (1883:648) claimed 
that “the discoveries of Hearne, of Peter Pond in 1779, 
and even of Sir Alexander Mackenzie ..., however 
authentic and scientific, were apparently anticipated 
by the far-reaching tracks of the Courreurs de Bois.” 
A half-breed family named Beaulieu, for example, is 
said to have been “found on Slave r. when the N.W. 
Co. first reached it, in or about 1778, showing prior 
presence of the French so faras this” (Coues 1965:266) 
in Athabasca Country. Apparently, when Pond reached 
Great Slave Lake he found the Canadian family set- 
tled on the Salt River, “one of them, named Jacques, 
indeed acted as interpreter for this trading officer, 
just as ata later date hisnephew Francois was Sir John 


Franklin’s hunter and interpreter” (Petitot 
1883:648). Unfortunately, the early exploits 
of the French in Athabasca Country are not 
well documented and as a consequence it is 
likely we will never know the date or the 
identity of the first Europeans to set foot on 
the shores of Lac La Biche. 

The North West Company and 
Hudson’s Bay Company expeditions to Lac 
La Biche followed the routes of the early 
French tradersand Indian middlemen. William 
Pink was the earliest of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company traders to explore the region. In 
his endeavors to “collect the Indians” Pink 
followed the route of the Company’s inland 
trading Indians and reached the “Amisk-o- 
Cepee [Beaver River] . . . a noated River for 
Beaver” (Morton 1973:277) on August 19, 
1767. On November 5 he was at the “Forks” 
of Beaver River (near Brierville, Alberta). At 
this point the left branch of Beaver River 
(Little Beaver River) flows south from Bea- 
ver Lake and joins the right branch (Amisk 
River), winding its way south and east from 
Amisk Lake. Pink’s journal provides no evi- 
dence of his having proceeded up the left 
branch; if he did he would have crossed 
Portage La Biche and entered Athabasca 
Country. 

While it is clear the Lac La Biche 
region was the subject of early exploration, 
information obtained during these excur- 
sions was not formalized until Peter Pond 
prepared detailed maps of the Canadian 
North-West from information gathered in 
the course of his expeditions up the North 
Saskatchewan River and into Athabasca 
Country. Pond’s map of 1785 which was 
presented to the United States Congress 
(Figure 14) and his map of 1787 which was 
prepared for the Empress of Russia (Wagner 
1955) (Figure 15) are the earliest maps of the 
North-West which depict the Lac La Biche 
region. Another early map (Figure 16) enti- 
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Figure 13 


‘F’ copper kettle with lid. 


Common trade goods. ‘A’ iron axe, ‘B’ gun flint, ‘C’ flintlock, ‘D’ trade beads, ‘E’ nested brass kettles, 
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Figure 15 


Portion of a map prepared for the Empress of Russia by Peter Pond [H. R. Wagner, Peter Pond, Fur Trader and 
Explorer (New Haven: Yale University Library, 1955)]. 
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Portion of a map entitled “Travels of Capt. Peter Pond of Milford From April 1773 to March 1790. 
Extracted From His Own Map by Ezra Stiles, March 25, 1790” [G. D. Davidson, The North West Company 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1918)]. 
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tled “Travels of Capt. Peter Pond of Milford 
from April 1773 to March 1790: Extracted 
from his own Map by Ezra Stiles, March 25, 
1790” (Davidson 1918) also depicts the Lac 
La Biche region. Pond’s maps indicate that 
there was a considerable body of knowledge 
about the region, and when analyzed col- 
lectively there is sufficient detail in the maps 
to demonstrate that Athabasca Country could 
be reached by way of Beaver River and Lac 
La Biche. 

On Pond’s map of 1787 Lac La Biche 
is labelled Esclave Lake. According to Alex- 
ander Mackenzie (Lamb 1970:249) the name 
was derived from the “original inhabitants, 
who were called Slaves” by the Cree. Slave 
was a term of contempt used by the Cree. 
The ethnic identity of the “Slaves” referred 
to by Mackenzie is difficult to determine. 
Diamond Jenness (1932) argues that Mac- 
kenzie was most likely referring to the Bea- 
ver Indians which he (Mackenzie) 
documented as having been driven from the 
area by the Cree. There is evidence, how- 
ever, which suggests that the “slaves” of the 
Lac La Biche—Lesser Slave Lake area may 
well have been Blackfoot (Bryan 1969; 
McCullough 1982; McCullough and Wilson 
1982). Whether Pond wrongly assigned the 
name Esclave to Lac La Biche rather than to 
the present day Lesser Slave Lake is not 
known. Names, however, were commonly 
transposed westwardas the fur traders moved 
into the interior. This may account for the 
name Esclave Lake being first assigned to 
Lac La Biche and then later to Lesser Slave 
Lake (Bryan 1969) which appears as an un- 
named lake on Pond’s map. 

No evidence has been found to 
demonstrate that Pond visited the headwa- 
ters of Beaver River. According to his maps 
of 1785 and 1790 he wintered two years, 1776 
and 1777, at “No. 12”: (Ft. Prairie/Ft. Stur- 
geon). On his 1790 map Pond depictsa route 


to Athabasca Country from Fort Prairie via Fort “No. 
15” (possibly Green Lake House on Green Lake, 
Saskatchewan). Arthur Morton’s (1973: 318) research 
indicates November 1, 1776 was the first recorded 
instance of the use of the track (trail) by Green Lake to 
the North Saskatchewan. On this date a canoe witha 
Frenchman and an Indian arrived at Ft. Prairie, “with 
a Packet, forwarded from the Pedlars [Louis Primeau] 
who are up to the Northwestward [Ile a la Crosse] in 
the A’thopuskow Indians Country” (Rich 1951:117). 
This track was the shortest route from Cumberland 
House to Beaver River (Tyrrell 1934:442). Pond may 
have explored this trail between the Beaver and the 
North Saskatchewan rivers while at Ft. Prairie/Ft. 
Sturgeon (Scott 1963:20). However, it would appear 
that much of his information about the region was 
obtained from secondary sources, such as traders 
associated with Thomas Frobisher who were work- 
ing the Beaver River and from later traders who had 
begun penetrating Beaver River in earnest (Rich 
1951:117-118). 

By 1781 exploration on Beaver River was 
well underway. The Canadians were settled at Green 
Lake House (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 48) and had also 
proceeded up Beaver River as far west as Cold Lake 
(only seventy miles east of Lac La Biche) where, 
according to Peter Fidler, a post was built onits banks 
“after or about the time of The small pox in 1781” 
(HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 53d). This house was “inhab- 
ited for many years — butas The Beaver were turning 
few They abandoned it” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1 fo. 
10d). The Canadians at their establishments along 
Beaver River, such as Green Lake and Cold Lake, 
obtained valuable information about the geography 
of the area. They, like the natives, would have been 
important sources of information which Pond would 
have taken every opportunity to tap. 

Exploration on Beaver River continued after 
Pond left Athabasca Country in 1788. According to 
J.B. Tyrrell (1968:Ixxviii) Angus Shaw’ established a 
post on Lac La Biche in 1789. It appears that Tyrrell 
may have equated Lac d’Orignal with Lac La Biche 
(see Wallace 1922:13). On the 7th of October 1789 
Angus Shaw arrived at the mouth of Moose River. 
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Although it was “only five leagues” it took Shaw nine 
days to transport his goods to Moose Lake as there 
were thirty-six rapids and very little water in the 
river. “Had there been a possibility of carrying by 
land the whole length, [he] would have preferred it, 
but both sides of the river were entire swamps, & c” 
(Masson 1889:31). When Shaw arrived at Moose Lake 
he “discovered four Hudson’s Bay men with a band 
of Assiniboines” (Masson 1889: 32). There is no indi- 
cation, however, that the men had a post there. Shaw 
“prevailed on the Indians to send them back home” 
(Masson 1889:32) and then proceeded to build a 
trading and provision post on Lac d’Orignal for the 
North West Company. 

This post, completed by November 1 of that 
same year, was “about two days and a half march” 
(Masson 1889:33) from the Plains. The short distance 
between the Plains and Beaver River was not over- 
looked by Shaw, and while at Moose Lake he con- 
ceived of a plan to establish a provision post (Fort 
George) on the North Saskatchewan, strategically 
situated at the south end of Moose Portage,’ a travel 
corridor leading to Beaver River. Angus Shaw spent 
the winter of 1791-1792 at Lac d’Orignal in the com- 
pany of John MacDonald of Garth. In the spring both 
men accompanied the brigade to the Grand Portage, 
and by fall had returned and begun to implement 
Shaw’s plan. 

MacDonald took the brigade back to Ile a la 
Crosse while Shaw proceeded up the Saskatchewan 
River to begin building his new fort. From Ile a la 
Crosse MacDonald quickly proceeded to Lac d’Orignal 
[Moose Lake] where he stayed for only afew days. He 
then set out cross-country, with an Indian woman as 
a guide, “rejoicing at the idea of rejoining Mr. Shaw” 
(Morton 1929:xIvi), MacDonald went by way of Moose 
Portage which followed the Kehiwin Lake spillway 
channel and crossed the height of land between 
Moosehill Lake and Kehiwin Lake. “After three or 
four days in Strong Woods ... [MacDonald] came to 
the border of the Prairies, when the guide told [him] 
to follow an Indian trail which was perceptible .... 
[He] soon arrived at [his] destination & found Mr. 
Shaw” (Morton 1929:xlv-xlvii) building Fort George. 


“Thus [MacDonald] was as by enchantment 
transported from Rivers & Lakes, from 
Portages & Strong Woods to an unknown 
region of the finest prairies” (Morton 
1929:xlvii). 

The North West Company had com- 
pleted the groundwork for settling Lac La 
Biche. Fort George had been built and the 
Moose Portageconnection between the North 
Saskatchewan and Beaver rivers was firmly 
established. The Moose Portage completed 
the transportation loop from Cumberland 
House (Figure 17). The fort on Lac d’Orignal 
would serve as a fur trading and secondary 
provision post while Fort George and the 
adjacent opposition post, Buckingham House, 
would serve as trading houses as well as 
depots for trade goods and provisions des- 
tined for Athabasca Country by way of Moose 
Portage (Figure 18). The importance of Fort 
George and Moose Portage was soon real- 
ized by the North West Company as pemmican 
for the brigades going to and from Athabasca 
Country began to be shipped from the 
parklands along the North Saskatchewan 
River to the northern forests, first to Ile a la 
Crosse and then toward Lac La Biche. 

Philip Turnor, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s first surveyor, kepta close watch 
on the North West Company’s exploits on 
Beaver River. While wintering at Ile a la 
Crosse in 1790 he noted that Beaver River 
“braks off into several branchs with Lakes at 
the head of them the Canadians havea settle- 
ment in [one] of them near NW from Man- 
chester House ina lakecalled Moose Wau-chee 
Sack-a-ha-gan or Moose hill Lake a Mr Shaw 
is Master” (Tyrrell 1934:358). In 1791, while 
at Lake Athabasca, Turnor entertained the 
idea of “proceeding up the Beaver River to 
Winter ... as it would be some satisfaction to 
know the Navigation of that river out of 
which the Canadians carry so valuable a 
trade” (Tyrrell 1934:442). Although this idea 
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Figure 18 
Top photo General view of site of Fort George. 
Middle Photo Site of Fort George and Buckingham House on the left bank of the North Saskatchewan 


River. 
Bottom Photo General view of site of Buckingham House. 
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was rejected Turnor’s keen interest in Beaver 
River led him to prepare a map depicting the 
region as far west as Lac La Biche. Red Deers 
Lake, Moose Lake, and Beaver River appear 
on this map of 1792 (Figure 19) drawn from 
information which Turnor attributed to In- 
dians and Canadian traders, likely those af- 
filiated with the establishments at Ile a la 
Crosse, Moose Lake, and Fort George. 

Red Deers Lake is named on this 
map but mistakenly has Beaver River origi- 
nating from it. The area immediately west of 
Lac La Biche is not mapped. The North West 
Company house on Moose Lake as well as 
Moose Portage, however, are plotted on 
Turnor’s map. Turnor’s discoveries coin- 
cided with the appointment of Aaron 
Arrowsmith as the Hudson’s Bay Company 
cartographer. This appointment occurred at 


the time the company changed its policy of strict 
secrecy in favour of more public disclosure of explo- 
ration activities. Arrowsmith was given access to all 
the maps and travel records, and in 1791 began pub- 
lishing a series of maps of North America which 
would be revised and re-issued in many editions to 
keep pace with the progress of discoveries by fur 
traders and other explorers. Arrowsmith used the 
information collected by Turnor on Lac La Biche as 
well as a variety of other sources in the preparation of 
his historic map entitled “A Map Exhibiting all the 
New Discoveries in the Interior Parts of North America, 
1795” which depicted the full extent of discovered 
territories (Figure 20). This was the first detailed map 
of Canada based solely on original survey (Verner 
1971:5). With the publication of Arrowsmith’s map 
Lac La Biche was no longer “terra incognito.” 


1 H.A. Innis (Peter Pond Fur Trader and Adventurer 
(Toronto: Irwin & Gordon, Ltd., 1930], p. 74) 
suggests that Pond actually wintered here in 
1776-77 and 1777-78. 


2 Shaw’s soubriquet was Monsieur Le Chat (see 
R. Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River [New 
York:J. & J. Harper 1832], pp. 306-307). 


* David Thompson (“Journal of Occurrences of 
Fort George,” Unpublished Manuscript [1799]) 
used the name Moose Portage in 1799 to identify 
the route by which goods were being shipped 
from Fort George/Buckingham House to the 
Beaver River. Whether or not he intended to 
apply the name to the entire route is not evident 
from his journal entry. Later in 1823 John Work 
(“John Work Journal,” Unpublished Manuscript 
[1823-24]) used the name to refer to the northern 
terminus of the route. In keeping with Stewart 
and Stewart (The Columbia River [Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1957], p. 297) the 
name Moose Portage is assigned to the entire 
route. 


Notes 
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Figure 20 


Parts of North America,” by Aaron Arrowsmith, 1795 (HBCA, PAM, G.4/26) 


iscoveries in the Interior 
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Portion of a “Map Exhibiting All the New D 


David Thompson 
Explores Portage 
La Biche 


avid Thompson was born April 
30, 1770 in Westminster, Eng- 
4 land. He joined the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1784 and re- 
mained with it for thirteen years 
until being advised that his ex- 
ploration and surveying services were not what was 
required (Davidson 1918:92). On May 23, 1797 his 
journal reads “left the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and entered that of the Company of the 
Merchants from Canada [North West Company]” 
(David Thompson, quoted in Tyrrell 1968:xli). The 
following year he arrived on the shores of Lac La 
Biche and laid the foundation for permanent Euro- 
pean settlement. 

Although no picture of Thompson has been 
found J.J. Bigsby who met him when he was about 
fifty years old described him as “plainly dressed, 
quiet, and observant. His figure was short and com- 
pact, and his black hair was worn long all round, and 
cut square, as if by one stroke of the shears, just above 
the eyebrows. His complexion was of the gardener’s 
ruddy brown, while the expression of his deeply- 
furrowed features was friendly and intelligent, but 
his cut-short nose gave him an odd look ... Never 
mind his Bunyan-like face and cropped hair; he hasa 
very powerful mind, and a singular faculty of pic- 
ture-making. He [could] create a wilderness and 
people it with warring savages, or climb the Rocky 
Mountains with you in a snow-storm, so clearly and 
palpably, that only shut your eyes and you hear the 
crack of the rifle, or feel the snow-flakes melt on your 
cheeks as he talks” (Bigsby 1850:113-114). David 


Thompson was an extraordinary individual 
who “will always stand out beyond his fel- 
lows in the eyes of the historian and geogra- 
pher” (Morton 1973:495). His “maps and 
note-books are a lasting monument to the 
work he accomplished for north-western 
America, and . . . the people, both of the east 
and west, will eventually recognize its gran- 
deur, and will do homage to the memory of 
the man who designed and constructed it” 
(Tyrrell 1968:lxiv). With Thompson’s arrival 
Lac La Biche rose from obscurity to become 
oneof the earliest Euro-Canadian settlements 
in Alberta. 

David Thompsonleft Sault Ste. Marie 
for Lac La Biche on June 1, 1798 (Figure 21). 
On August 18, he arrived at Cumberland 
House where Louis Primo [Primeau] was in 
charge of the North West Company post and 
Peter Fidler was in charge of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company post. Upon Thompson’s ar- 
rival, Fidler (quoted in MacGregor 1966:108). 
noted inhisjournal that “Mr. David Thompson 
who left your honours service last year . . . is 
going to winter at the Beaver River as master 
of a settlement.” Fidler, who was to follow 
David Thompson to Red Deers Lake a year 
later, was in all probability envious of 
Thompson’ sopportunity Johnson 1967:Lxiii). 
On August 19, Thompson left Cumberland 
for Red Deers Lake. Ascending the “Stur- 
geon Wier River” and passing through Amisk 
Lake, he reached Churchill River by way of 
Portage du Traite on August 25. From there 
he ascended Churchill River to Ilea la Crosse 
Lake and, on September 8, began ascending 
Beaver River, stopping for few days at Green 
Lake (in Saskatchewan) (Thompson 1796- 
1799). 

Alexander Mackenzie reported to 
Messrs. McTavish Frobisher & Co. that at 
Green Lake Mr. Donald McTavish “dispatched 
Quartin with three Canoes lightly loaded to 
Lacla Biche the 13thand Mr. Thomson [David 
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1 Sault Ste. Marie, June 1, 1798, 


+: Peers = 


3 August 9, 1978, arrives at the mouth of Saskatchewan River at Lake Winnipeg. 4 Cumberland House, August 18, 1798, 
arrives. August 19, departs for Red Deers Lake via the Sturgeon Weir River and Portage du Traite. 5 Portage du Traite, 
August 25, 1798, crosses portage and enters Churchill River. 6 September 8, 1798, at the mouth of Beaver River, Ile 4 la 
Crosse Lake. 7 Green Lake, September 11, 1798, arrives. September 14, sends canoes upriver to Red Deers Lake. 
Thompson, on horse, proceeds to Fort George. 8 Fort George, September 18, 1798, arrives. September 22, departs for 
Beaver River via Moose Lake. 9 September 25, 1798 rendezvous with canoes proceeding up Beaver river. 10 Portage La 
Biche, October 3, 1798, arrives. October 7, commences construction of Red Deers Lake House. 


Figure 21 


David Thompson’s route from Sault Ste. Marie to Lac La Biche. 


Thompson] the astronomer and an Inter- 
preter by land to touch at Fort George to 
collect Indians to bring to Lac La Biche when 
he was to take charge of the Property” (Lamb 
1970:476). On September 13, Thompson’s 
journal entry reads that he “packed up the 
Goods for the Lac La Biche & got every Thing 
in order for setting off the Morrow” 
(Thompson 1796-1799:96). The following day 
he sent eight canoes up Beaver River while 
he travelled overland on horseback to Fort 
George accompanied by a man named Simon 
and an Indian Guide. Thompson arrived at 
Fort George four days later (September 18) at 
5:30 p.m. (Figure 22). 

On September 20, Simon, a French- 
man, and three Indians with three horses 
were sent off “with Provisions & some nec- 


essary Articles for the Beaver River” (Thompson 1796- 
1799:97) by way of Moose Portage. At 8:30, the morn- 
ing of September 22, Thompson set out for Beaver 
River catching up to his men that same day. The 
brigade arrived at Angus Shaw’s house on Moose 
Lake on September 23. At Moose Lake Thompson met 
Grand Picota who assisted the crew across Moose 
River. They proceeded north along the right bank of 
Moose River, crossing over to the left bank at a point 
where the river narrowed and a series of rapids 
began. This was the trail used by the brigades to 
circumvent the rapids and it led to the junction of 
Moose River and Beaver River where Thompson had 
previously arranged to meet the eight canoes dis- 
patched earlier from Green Lake. Thompson arrived 
at thejunction on September 24, two days after leaving 
Fort George. Having crossed the overland route be- 
tween the Beaver and North Saskatchewan river 
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systems, Thompson arrived at the rendezvous before 
the canoes. Anxious to meet his men, he set out down 
Beaver River the following day with Grand Picota. 

On September 25, approximately fifteen miles 
downstream from the “Junction of the greater River 
[Sand River] withthe Beaver” (Thompson 1796-1799:98) 
he met the brigade and began the journey up Beaver 
River to Red Deers Lake, rearranging the brigade into 
four canoes, three large and one small. In addition to 
a crew of three men the large canoes carried thirteen 
pieces each and the small canoe carried eight and 
one-half pieces (Thompson 1796-1799:99). Each piece 
wasa package of merchandise weighing approximately 
ninety pounds, wrapped and encased to be safe for 
transport. The size of the unit was determined by the 
requirements of packing into canoes or boats and 
carrying on the portages (Merk 1931:11). 

Upstream fromtheconfluence of Beaver River 
and Moose River Thompson met Laderoote, his pilot 
who had been waiting for him. Laderoote, was a 
freeman who clearly had been to Lac La Biche before, 
possibly with natives who already had well estab- 
lished trade relationships with Fort George. Freemen 
such as Laderoote were usually voyageurs who were 
“ex-servants of the fur companies free in the sense of 
being no longer under indenture” (Merk 1931:20). 
Retired from service, they chose to remain and take 
up residence on the frontier rather than return to 
eastern Canada. The region between Lac La Biche 
and Jasper was to become a favored area of settlement 
for freemen. Often acting as guides or pilots they, like 
their Indian counterparts, are the unsung heroes of 
the fur trade who blazed the pathways into the inte- 
rior. These men had a very precise knowledge of the 
water routes and knew where the inlets and the 
outlets of the lakes were, knew which streams were 
main arteries of rivers as opposed to feeder streams, 
and knew where the portages were located. It was 
this knowledge which made it possible for the traders 
to proceed inland efficiently. 

- OnOctober1, Thompsonarrivedat the”“Forks” 
of Beaver River, and was guided up the left branch of 
Beaver River, thatis, Little Beaver River, by Laderoote. 
Little Beaver River averaged a width of eight yards 


and a depth of only eight inches. Because of 
the river’s shallowness it was necessary for 
the canoes to be carried, trained, and poled 
on the final approach to the short Portage 
(Thompson 1796-1799:100-103). The shal- 
lowness of Little Beaver River was not unu- 
sual. Laderoote informed Thompson 
(1796-1799:103) that “we may come 20 Times 
this way & not find so much water again in 
the River.” 

Portage La Biche was reached on 
October 3, 1798. Thompson described the 
upper extensions of Beaver River as follows: 
“end of [Course] a Rapid & a Portage — the 
Portage leads into a Lake & wholey leaves 
the little Beaver River waters — the Portage 
is 370 yds long in a W[es]t Course very good 
— the Canoes lifted over a piece of marshy 
grassy Ground into the Bay of the Lake [Field 
Lake}” (Thompson 1796-1799:103). Thompson 
set up camp for the night on the south shore 
of Field Lake. The following day, October 4, 
he canoed northwest “thro’ the little Lake” 
[for approximately three miles] “to the head 
of the Red Deer Brook [which was] full of 
Rushes, with very deep marshy Ground on 
each Side” (Thompson 1796-1799:103). It was 
impossible for the brigade to force its way 
“thro’ the narrow Passage of the Rushes” 
(Thompson 1796-1799:103) (Figure 23) with 
canoes. The brigade “put ashorealmost up to 
the middlein water & madea Fire” (Thompson 
1796-1799:103). Consulting Laderoote, 
Thompson was advised that “it [was] impos- 
sible to take large Canoes any farther” 
(Thompson 1796-1799:103). Consequently, he 
ordered his men to lay up the canoes and 
carry everything to a beaver dam, a short 
distance down the brook, and set up camp 
while he scouted the final approach to Lac La 
Biche, carrying a light canoe. 

In the company of Laderoote and 
“an Indian” Thompson established a por- 
tage route through the marsh from the beaver 
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Figure 22 


Artist’s sketch of Fort George [R.S. Kidd, “Fort George and the Early Fur Trade in Alberta,” Provincial 
Museum and Archives of Alberta Publication, no. 2 (1979)]. 


Bullrushes blocking passage through to Red Deers Brook at north end of Field Lake. 
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dam to a navigable section of Red Deers Brook into 
which he set his canoe and “went down it with 
plenty of Water to the Red Deer Lake” (Thompson 
1796-1799:104). From the mouth of Red Deers Brook 
to the portage’ it was a canoe trip of approximately 
thirty minutes. From the place where the canoes 
were put into the water at Red Deers Brook to the 
beaver dam by way of the portage it was approximately 
forty minutes of “tolerable walking” (Thompson 1796- 
1799:104). 

Thompson arrived on the shores of Lac La 
Biche at 1:00 p.m. As was customary for him upon 
reaching a destination, he wrote in his journal, “Thank 
God” (Thompson 1796-1799:104). Lac La Biche was 
described by Thompson as “a fine Lake ... at the 
head of the small streams which feed the Beaver 
River the southern branch of the Churchill River” 
(Tyrrell 1968:304-305). The location of Red Deers 
Lake is given as Latitude 54 46’ 23” N Longitude 111 
56’W. Lac La Biche was viewed as being “not far from 
the east foot of the Mountains” (Tyrrell 1968:136). 
Relative to the overall expanse travelled, the distance 
between Lac La Biche and the Rockies was not con- 
sidered great; its position on the divide provided 
ready access to the Athabasca River from which the 
mountains could be easily reached. 

Lac La Biche was considered to be a fish lake 
—a large deep lake atleast twenty milesinlength and 
two to three miles in width characterized by sandy 
beaches and bottoms. Only lakes such as these had 
fish sufficient to maintain the trader and his men and 
for this reason were the choice settings for posts 
(Tyrrell 1968:110). The fish which the traders de- 
pended upon was whitefish (Coregonus spp.), and 
according to Father Petitot, Lac La Biche produced 
“the best whitefish imaginable” (Rowand n.d.). 


Whitefish was the staple food of thenorthern 
forests and its importance was such that the 
Chippewaysand Nithe-wuk gave it the figu- 
rative appellation of “adikumaig” or “atih- 
ham ég” meaning “reindeer of the waters” 
(Richardson 1969:51), an implication that a 
favorable comparison with the huge caribou 
herds of the north was to be made. Nutrition- 
ally, whitefish provided a well-balanced diet 
preventing deficiency diseases suchas scurvy. 
“Though it is a rich, fat fish, instead of pro- 
ducing satiety it becomes daily more agree- 
able to the palate;and. . .onemay live wholly 
upon this fish for months, or even years, 
without tiring” (Richardson 1836:195-196). 

Alexander Mackenzie (Lamb 
1970:131) noted “that the Canadians who 
frequent the Peace, Saskatchiwine, and 
Assiniboin rivers, and live altogether on 
venison, havea less healthy appearance than 
those whose sustenance is obtained from the 
waters.” Whitefish was most readily caught 
during the fall spawning runs. The fall fish- 
ery was of such importance to winter sur- 
vival that “its failure brought the horrible 
prospects of Famine” (Rich 1938:370). It was 
not uncommon for the traders on fishing 
lakes to catch between twenty and fifty thou- 
sand fish during the fall spawn for use over 
the winter. Lac La Biche with its bountiful 
fish resources and its location on the divide 
was an ideal site for a trading post from 
which the rich fur resources of Athabasca 
Country could be secured. 


Notes 


? Stovepipe City and Dog Bark, old satellite communities of 
Lac La Biche situated at the north end of Portage La Biche, 
probably trace their origins to the time when the north 
end of the portage was a focal point for incoming and 


outgoing traffic. The Cardinal, Lavallee, and 
Desjarlais families who presently live in this 
locale likely tracetheir ancestry back to voyageurs 
who decided to settle at Lac La Biche. 
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Red Deers 
Lake House 


hile David Thompson was not 

the first European to reach Lac 

LaBiche the erectionof Red Deers 

Lake House on the shores of Lac 

La Biche in 1798 symbolically 

marks the establishment of the 
first European settlement on the lake. By the time 
Thompson arrived pristine native life had already 
been disrupted. The indigenous population had ei- 
ther been displaced by the Cree or devastated by the 
smallpox epidemic which swept the area in 1781. 
“Foreign” native groups who were deeply entrenched 
in the fur trade economy were now living on the 
shores of the lake. 

On October 5, 1798 Thompson’s men began 
portaging the goods and supplies over Portage La 
Biche (Figure 24). They began the portage at 6:15 a.m. 
and completed it at 1:00 p.m. with “5 good rests; as we 
had still 1 1/2 Mile to go to the Lake and part of it very 
deep swamp ... obliged to lay up the whole of the 
Goods at the end of the Portage .. . till an Opportu- 
nity offers to get them to the Lake. — Took out the 
Irons & c for Building & 8 Netts for fishing . .. with3 
bunches of [illegible] & 3 half Axes for the Men to 
work with we then... set off for the Lake with our 
Baggage & passed the Swamp which was slightly 
froze over. Some of us got wet in it up to our waists 
— carried thro’ the right hand Woods & came to the 
Lake & put up at it, at the Entrance of the Swamp... 
I then went with Quartier to look for a Place for the 
House, we found a good Spot for wood — but I shall 
examine the Lake further tomorrow for that Pur- 
pose” (Thompson 1796-1799:104). The following day 


Thompson and Lefreniere “took a view of 
the Lake on wles]t side for about 4 Miles or so 
— & found no Place better for a House than 
a small Bay about 1 Mile from here west- 
ward” (Thompson 1796-1799:105). 

On October 7, Thompson began 
building his post which he named Red Deers 
Lake House. At 7:00 a.m., after breakfast, the 
crew carried the baggage to the building site 
and put “the Ground in Order for laying the 
Foundation of the House” (Thompson 1796- 
1799:105). They laid the first logs of the foun- 
dation and “set up the 2 upright Pieces for 
the Roofing” (Thompson 1796-1799:105). By 
October 9, the swamp had frozen over and 
the merchandise was “trained” to the lake. 
The following day the goods were brought 
by canoe to the house which was being con- 
structed. The canoes arrived just in time for 
three days later the small bays on Lac La 
Biche froze over. 

The main house wasa large building 
with two partitions, one for Thompson’s 
bedroom, the other for a warehouse. Three 
stone chimneys were constructed in the main 
portion of the building. No chimneys (fire- 
places) were erected in either Thompson’s 
bedroom or the warehouse. In addition to 
the main house, two smaller houses were 
built to accommodate the men, each having 
a single stone chimney. A provision store 
was also built, along with a second ware- 
house (ten feet by ten feet). The inside and 
outside of the buildings, as well as the roofs 
were mudded, and the floors were covered 
with split pieces of wood. 

Since there were no fireplaces in the 
warehouse or in Thompson’s bedroom these 
areas became very wet “so much so as to 
cover everything in them with a kind of 
Dew” (Thompson 1796-1799:109). Fires 
were therefore made within the bedroom 
and warehouse to dry the mud. In addition, 
because the warehouse and bedroom did not 
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Figure 24 


Anartist’s conception of a brigade crossing the Long or Swampy Portage. A normal load consisted 
of two pieces carried on a man’s back with the aid of a tump line, in lifts of 500 to 800 yards. The 
north canoe was the largest vessel which could effectively navigate the shallow Beaver River (F. 
Merk, Fur Trade Empire: George Simpson’s Journal {Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931], pp. 
11, 27). In length the boat was 32 feet 6 inches, including the bow and stern pieces. Its greatest 
breadth was 4 feet 10 inches, but it was only 2 feet 9 inches forward where the bowman sat, and 
2 feet 4 inches behind, where the steersman was placed. Its depth was 1 foot 11.25 inches. It 
weighed about 300 pounds and could carry about 25 pieces besides the crew and their provisions 
and baggage. The north canoe was usually manned by four or five individuals (G.D. Davidson, 
The North West Company [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1918], pp. 217-218). When 
portaging, the north canoe was usually carried by two men unless the portage was long or steep. 
Because of its shape, it was carried upright with the keel resting on the mens’ shoulders, thus 
providing an unobstructed view of the track (E.W. Morse, Fur Trade Canoe Routes of Canada, Then 
and Now. [Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1971], pp. 8, 82). 
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have fireplaces, their roofs began to leak as was “the 
Case with all green wood Roofs that have the Bark 
on” (Thompson 1796-1799:109). To stop the “con- 
tinual dripping” the inside of the roofs were barked. 
A “small House to unload . ..Canoes” was also built 
at the north end of Field Lake (HBCA, PAM, B.104/ 
a/1, fo. 13d). No mention is made of any of the 
buildings at Red Deers Lake House having cellars, 
nor is there any mention of stockades. 

Thompson passed the winter of 1798 — 1799, 
at Red Deers Lake House, providing the first weather 
report for Lac La Biche (Tyrrell 1968:305): 


Month Mean Temperature High Low 
November +13.5 +37 -6 
December -6.5 +40 —48 
January -5.0 +40 —48 
February +9.0 +43 —26 
March tothe 14th  +12.0 +44 -13 


One third of the subsistence at Red Deers 
Lake House that first season consisted of fish, white- 
fish, pickerel, pike and carp, which were caught in 
nets. The “hunters furnished the rest, which was 
almost wholly of Moose Deer; in five months they 
gave us forty nine Moose all within twenty miles of 
the House and a few Bull Bisons” (Tyrrell 1968:305). 

While Thompson did not list the people who 
spent the winter of 1798-99 at Red Deers Lake House, 
throughout his daily journal entries various names 
appear as thoughts, instructions, and activities for 
the day are recorded. Little is known about these 
people, most being obscure individuals whose 
memories are now but a name. While there are a 
number of names which frequently appear in the 
historical documentsit is difficult to trace their exploits 
and elaborate on their personalities since all too often 
only the surnames are known and these surnames 
were generally held by more than one individual. 

North West Company personnel at Red Deers 
Lake House the first trading season included Louis 
Noile, Louie Drouine, Pierre Arsinoe (Arsineau), 
Marseilles, Francois Raymond, Pierre LeFreniere (la 
Freniere), Jos. Herbert, Baptiste Herbert, Mathierin, 


Baptiste la Valle, Ant St. Martin, Simon 
Reaume, Hyppolite D’ase, Francois Quartier, 
Joe Quartier, Charles Neph, Simon McTavish, 
La Laberté (La Labirte), Ducoinge,and Holmes. 
These men were seasoned voyageurs. 
Landmann (1982:309) provides an interest- 
ing description of these obscure individuals, 
writing “no men in the world are more se- 
verely worked than are these Canadian 
voyageurs. I have known them to work ina 
canoe twenty hours out of twenty-four, and 
go on at that rate during a fortnight or three 
weeks without a day of rest or any diminu- 
tion of labor; but it is not with impunity they 
so exert themselves; they lose much flesh in 
the performance of such journies, though the 
quantity of food they consume is incredible. 
They smoke almost incessantly, and sing 
peculiar songs, which are the same their 
fathers and grandfathers and probably their 
great-grandfatherssang before them; the time 
isabout the same as that of our military quick 
marches, and is marked by the movement of 
their paddles. They rest from five to ten 
minutes every two hours, when they refill 
their pipes: it is more common for them to 
describe distances, by so many pipes, than in 
any other way. In regard to the use of spirits 
they are always allowed a dram of high 
wines, a strong distillation from corn, in the 
morning and oneat night. They areshortlived 
and rarely are fit to voyage after they have 
attained their fortieth year, and sixty years 
seems to be the average of their existence.” 
In his Narrative, Thompson identi- 
fies the Indians trading at Red Deers Lake 
House as “about thirty Nahathaway [Cree] 
and the same number of Swampy Ground 
Stone Indians [Assiniboine] who still con- 
tinue to prefer their ancient mode of life to 
living in the Plains, where the rest of their 
Tribes are” (Tyrrell 1968:307). In his journal 
which he kept while at Lac La Biche 
Thompson also mentions the presence af 
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“Wahathawa,” “Chippeways,” and 
“Courteray” (Thompson 1796-1799:121-122). 
The names of some of the trading Indians at 
Red Deers Lake House which appear in- 
clude: Grande Picota, Petit orignal (Little 
orignal), Ethe Xo sis, Oo-chewe-thou (Nu 
Noir), the Mak kow is, Mooswahshish, 
Ethekosis (Ethakosis) and his father, 
Peesetoose, Appuswoy (Appusway), 
Tourbillonsand his father, Vieux Tourbillon, 
Kathutcoki (Kathutaki), Seekshee Ithenoo, 
Little Old Man (Petit Enfans), 
Memethutahashoo (Memethetahashy or 
Memethetahathu), The Grande Soldier, Petit 
or Little Vermilion, Fille de Lecon, The Perch, 
The Rook, The Little Pine, File de Lievin, 
Asku A Wahshish, Mechu Ithenoo, Eapiskunit, 
Child of the Earth, and Iron Mouth. Grand 
Picota had the unfortunate honor of being 
the first recorded death at Lac La Biche. On 
January 15, 1799, while ona hunting expedi- 
tion he “fell over a small Birch Tree & was 
killed on theSpot” (Thompson 1796-1799:120). 
He was interred at Red Deers Lake House. 
There was no competition at Red 
Deers Lake House, however, the Indians 
had trading relationships with the establish- 
ments on the North Saskatchewan River. 
David Thompson’s objective was not only to 
open a new trading establishment but to 
collect the credits owed to Mr. McTavish and 
Mr. McDonald as well. Thompson induced 
the Indians to trade at Red Deer’s Lake House 
with presents of rum and tobacco and prom- 
ises of “drinking bouts.” While many wel- 
comed the opportunity to trade with him 
others were determined “to go & pay their 
Debts to Fort des Prairie before they come in 
here to Trade” (Thompson 1796-1799:119). 
Still others were willing to trade with 
Thompson but not pay him the credits owed 
McTavish and McDonald. They would only 
“pay their Credits, at the Ports where they 


took the Goods & at no other” (Thompson 1796- 
1799:124). 

During the first trading season at Lac La 
Biche Thompson’s men made numerous overland 
trips to Fort George to deliver letters for Mr. McDonald 
and Mr. McTavish as well as to bring in their “ice 
trenches” and hatchets for repair. The return trip to 
Fort George could be made in ten days. On November 
8, 1799 Simon Reaume brought the first horses to Lac 
La Biche. It is likely that Thompson’s men used these 
horses as well as dogs to shuttle back and forth 
between Lac La Biche and Fort George along well- 
established Indian trails. These trips to and from the 
North Saskatchewan River as well as those made by 
Indians from Lac La Biche trading at the North Sas- 
katchewan posts would have served to keep the 
Hudson’s Bay Company men at Buckingham House 
informed of Thompson’s success at Red Deers Lake. 
While the Hudson’s Bay Company would soon begin 
making preparations to move into Athabasca Coun- 
try the Canadians at this point in time were the 
undisputed masters. 

On February 9, 1799 Thompson “sent off Jos 
Quartier, D’ase & an Indian with Letters for Mes- 
sieurs Grant at Fort Augustus” (Thompson 1796- 
1799:123) likely informing them that he intended to 
leave Lac La Biche for Fort Augustus. On February 27, 
as the trading season was coming to an end, “Joseph 
Quartier sprigged a Tree & hoisted a Flag on it” 
(Thompson 1796-1799:126). The North West Com- 
pany at Lac La Biche had completed a successful 
winter of unchallenged trade.On March 9, Thompson 
“took an account of all the Merchandise & Furrs & 
delivered up the charge to Monsfieur] Ducoigne” 
(Thompson 1796-1799:127). Thompson’s last journal 
entry at Lac La Biche was made on March 14, wherein 
he simply stated, “a fine cloudy Day at 6 am 
ther[mometer] 26+ at Noon 44+ at 9 PM 26+ Men 
returned with3sled Loads” (Thompson 1796-1799:127). 
Thompson spent several more days at Lac La Biche 
making astronomical observations which would be 
used in completing an exceptionally accurate map of 
western Canada entitled “A Map of the North-West 
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Territory of the Province of Canada From Actual 
Surveys During the Years 1792 — 1812” (Figure 25) 
which he completed in 1813-1814. This map was for 
decades afterwards used by the Canadian govern- 
ment and the railway companies as the base map of 
western Canada (Tyrrell 1968:lxiv). Red Deers Lake 
is clearly depicted and Red Deers Lake House is 
simply denoted as N.W. Coy. 

Near the end of March Thompson left for 
Fort Augustus where he was to launch an expedition 
down Athabasca River via Pembina River. Thompson 
stayed at Fort Augustus for only a brief time after 
leaving Lac La Biche. On April 21 he set off 
northwestward, with three men and five horses, 
overland to Pembina River where a canoe had been 
built for him. After sending the horses back Thompson 
started down Pembina River to Athabasca River which 
he proceeded to survey. On May 1, he reached the 
mouth of Red Deers River. While here Thompson left 


instructions, on birch bark, for Decoigne “to 
build a House at The Mouth of The Slave 
River, as This Place is too near the Red Deers 
Lake House” (Thompson 1799a). He then 
proceeded down Athabasca River tothe North 
West Company post at the mouth of 
Clearwater River. After a brief stay there 
Thompson set off by way of Methy to the 
Grand Portage. 

Thompson returned to Fort George 
in September 1799, in the company of John 
MacDonald of Garth. He was back on the 
Saskatchewan in time to keep apprised of 
Peter Fidler’s expedition which was heading 
to Lac La Biche to set up an establishment to 
oppose Red Deers Lake House. Thompson 
spent the winter at Fort George, while Angus 
Shaw took charge of Red Deers Lake House. 
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Peter Fidler Follows 
the Footsteps of David 
‘Thompson and the 
North West Company 


n 1798 when David Thompson 
arrived at Lac La Biche the trade 
in Athabasca Country was 
dominated by the North West 
Company. Gaining entry by 
way Of Methy Portage, the Ca- 
nadians had settled in the heart of that region and had 
built numerous posts (Figure 26). However, it was 
the establishment of Red Deers Lake House by David 
Thompson which marked the beginning of the North 
West Company’s exploitation of Athabasca Country 
via the North Saskatchewan and reinforced its con- 
trol of the fur trade in that quarter. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company at this time had no trading posts in Atha- 
basca Country although Philip Turnor, Peter Fidler 
and Malcolm Ross, in the course of an expedition in 
1790 - 1792, had built “little Houses or huts” adjacent 
to Fort Chipewyan I on Lake Athabasca (Tyrrell 
1934:441-444).’ While some trade was conducted at 
these huts they were primarily winter quarters for the 
exploration party. The “sole motive” of the explora- 
tion party was “for Mr. Turnor to survey those parts 
in order to settle some dubious points of Geography, 
as both Messfieur]s Hearn and Pond fix[ed] those 
places in their respective maps far more to the west- 
ward than thereis good reason to think them” (Tyrrell 
1934:327). 

Malcolm Ross had promised the natives they 
traded with that the Hudson’s Bay Company would 
return in the summer to build a settlement (Tyrrell 
1934:443). The Company, however, did not keep its 
“word in that respect” (Fidler, quoted in Morton 
1973:516). Joseph Colin, the resident chief at York 


Factory, attempted to organize a return but 
was unsuccessful. William Tomison, chief of 
the inland trade based at York Factory, had 
authority over the resident chief at York and 
was an obstruction to any attempts to settle 
Athabasca Country (Tyrrell 1934:450). He 
chose instead to follow the North West Com- 
pany on the Saskatchewan River leaving the 
northwestern forests to the Canadians. 

Malcolm Ross, whose plans to build 
in Athabasca Country were thwarted, de- 
scribed Tomison’s position: “Your greatest 
wish of extending Trade is Confined within 
the Banks of the Saskatchewan River as... 
you have commanded there for Twenty years 
and. ..{have] not made any attempt to settle 
any place out of that River but on the Con- 
trary if any person ... went on any other 
expedition [he] was sure to fall under your 
displeasure” (HBCA, PAM, B. 239/b/60, fo. 
45d). Tomison’s success in pursuing the Ca- 
nadians up the North Saskatchewan River 
was not seen as an outstanding accomplish- 
ment. George Sutherland wrote that as “the 
Canadians went farther up the Saskatcheawan 
River to establish Trading Houses, and you 
crawled after them and in this manner you 
have followed them from Cumberland to 
Edmonton House yet I cannot see anything 
so extravagantly clever in all this; asany man 
(a Natural excepted) would, and must, have 
done the same” (Sutherland, quoted in 
Johnson 1967:xlviii). 

William Tomison’s policy of re- 
stricting the Hudson’s Bay Company trade 
to the North Saskatchewan River was well 
known amongst the opposition. In fact, it 
was believed that as long as Tomison was in 
charge, Athabasca Country would not be 
pursued by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
When Tomison left for England in 1796 the 
opposition had reason to be concerned. If he 
was to be replaced it seemed unlikely that a 
successor would uphold hiscontentious policy. 
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15 Acton House 30 Lac La Martre 


Figure 26 


Selected North West Company and Hudson’s Bay Company trading posts on the upper Saskatchewan 
and in Athabasca Country, circa 1799. 
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A sense of relief was felt by the Canadians when he 
returned the following year; the trade in Athabasca 
Country seemed once again to be secure. In a 
letter dated June 4, 1799 Alexander Mackenzie wrote 
Messrs. McTavish Frobisher & Co., informing them 
of Joseph Colen’s recall and his expectation that 
Colen’s departure would result in a decline in activi- 
ties directed toward Athabasca Country. “Tomison 
arrived [at Fort George] the 8th September [1798] a 
greater man than ever ... and ... Colins (Colen) 
recalled. This] think a very favorable circumstance to 
usall. The old mansattention will be towards his dear 
Fort des Prairies and of course they will relax in their 
exertions to the Northward from the York factory” 
(Lamb 1970:477). Given William Tomison’s previous 
commitment to the North Saskatchewan River, Mac- 
kenzie could not have foreseen that he would aban- 
don his long-standing policy and lead the Hudson’s 
Bay Company into Athabasca Country to compete 
with the North West Company. 

During Tomison’s brief sojourn in England 
George Sutherland introduced York boats on the 
North Saskatchewan River. The boats, built at Buck- 
ingham House in the spring of 1797, increased ship- 
ping capacities and required fewer men to operate 
than did canoes Johnson 1967). The introduction of 
York boats coincided with the decline of the Sas- 
katchewan trade and the North West Company’s 
move to exploit Athabasca Country from the North 
Saskatchewan. The surplus of labor which occurred 
with the introduction of the boats made men avail- 
able for an expedition which would oppose the 
Nor’Westers at Lac La Biche. 

Tomison’s pursuit of the Athabasca trade 
was a direct challenge to Thomas Stayner, chief of 
Churchill Factory, who was endeavoring to secure 
that trade for Churchill. Stayner wanted the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to pursue Athabasca Country 
solely from Churchill, a policy he advocated would 
be more advantageous (Johnson 1967) whereas 
Tomison was of the opinion that there was sufficient 
trade there for both Churchill and York. As a means 
of asserting his position Tomison dispatched Peter 
Fidler to Lac La Biche. By this time Churchill had 
already set out for Athabasca Country. Knowing the 


expeditions were on a “collision course” 
Thompson wrote Stayner advising that the 
Canadians have more Houses in Athabasca 
country than either of them could oppose in 
the next three years. “I hope should your 
People and ours be on the same spot, they 
will be unanimys together which will enable 
them to oppose the Canadians more strongly” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.42/c/1, fo. 1d). 

The York Factory expedition, like 
David Thompson’s, was to proceed up Bea- 
ver River as well as overland from the North 
Saskatchewan to Beaver River and on to Lac 
La Biche. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
knowledge of the route to Beaver River from 
Buckingham House, however, was very lim- 
ited. Although Turnor had plotted the over- 
land trail from the North Saskatchewan to 
Beaver River on his map of 1792, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company apparently had no first- 
hand knowledge of its location. In spite of 
the fact that North West Company personnel 
regularly travelled to and from Fort George 
along the overland trail to Beaver River, the 
neighbouring Hudson’s Bay Company peo- 
ple at Buckingham House had not deter- 
mined the trail’s location, choosing instead 
to focus their attention on the North Sas- 
katchewan River. 

Preparation for the York Factory 
expedition began as early as May 8, 1799, 
with “Gilbert Laughton and his party . . . [at 
Edmonton House] building a small canoe for 
two Indian guides intended for the Beaver 
River to conduct canoes to the Red Deers 
Lake” (Johnson 1967:165-166). The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, though, faced the difficulties 
of trying to find the overland route to Beaver 
River. In an effort by Tomison to discover the 
overland route a reconnaissance was carried 
out from Buckingham House. On April 21, 
1799 Henry Hallett “sent one man with an 
Indian to Discover some Ground to the 
Northward of ... [Buckingham House] to 
see if their is any Possibility of Conveying 
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Goods Across land to settle a post” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.24/a/6 fo. 29). Two days later the 
men returned with “word that they had 
Discover’d a large existence of Ground but 
one Forest of woods & marches” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.24/a/6 fo. 29). The route had not 
been found! 

As Tomison’s plan for anexpedition 
to Red Deers Lake was being put into motion 
he was forced to return to London because of 
complications resulting froma knife wound 
(Johnson 1967:163). In a letter, dated June 27, 
1799, signed by William Tomison and John 
Ballenden, Chief at York Factory, James Bird, 
then at Gordon House’ wasinstructed to take 
command and proceed with the planned 
expedition to Red Deers Lake: “You are hereby 
authorized and directed to proceed inland 
and to take charge of all the settlements in 
that quarter now subordinate to York .... 
When you arrive at Cumberland House you 
are to dispatch six canoes to the northward 
as Mr. Tomison intended to have done had 
he been able to have returned to Cumberland 
House. Two of these canoesare to be stationed 
in the Beaver River and the other four to 
proceed up it to the Red Deers Lake. Mr. 
Peter Fiddler is deemed to be the most proper 
person to conduct this undertaking and Mr. 
Pruden (Figure 27) should be sent from 
Buckingham House to assist him” (Johnson 
1967:191-192). 

The choice of Peter Fidler was a wise 
one for he was a seasoned explorer and was 
generally familiar with the territory. In 1791- 
1792 Fidler, with Philip Turnor, had explored 
Athabasca Country from the north via Ileala 
Crosse and in the fall of 1792 had assisted 
Tomison in establishing Buckingham House 
which he took charge of in 1796-1797. More 
importantly, Fidler, like David Thompson, 
was an accomplished surveyor. Both men 
had been trained by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s first official inland surveyor, Philip 


Turnor, for the purpose of mapping the northwest in 
order to effectively compete with the North West 
Company. With Turnor’s return to England in the fall 
of 1792 and Thompson’s move to the North West 
Company in 1797, Fidler became the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s sole map maker. If anyone was to keep 
pace with Thompson in providing detailed maps of 
the terrain and river systems in new territories, it was 
Peter Fidler. 

At the time James Bird assumed control of 
York Factory’s expedition, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany people had still not discovered the overland 
route to Beaver River which was to be used by Fidler’s 
advance party from Buckingham House. Bird arrived 
at Cumberland House on July 30, 1799 to make the 
final arrangements for the Athabasca expedition. On 
July 31 he received a letter from John Peter Pruden at 
Buckingham House, dated June 17, 1799, informing 
him of the affairs there and advising him that their 
opposition, Mr. King “went from Edmonton House 
with two men and made a serpentine round the 
Summer Berry River [Pembina River], fell in with all 
the Bungee [Saulteaux] and Ottaway Indians, and 
took them all to Red Deers Lake where they mean to 
winter as far as I understand by Mr. King who passed 
here this morning from that quarter” (Johnson 1967:195- 
196). Pruden also informed Bird of his plan to find the 
overland route from Buckingham House to Beaver 
River, commenting that “as there is no Indian to be 
got here [Buckingham House] to pilot us to the Red 
Deers Lake [I will be obliged] . . . to send Alex Flett to 
Edmonton House and get their hunter fora pilot as he 
is perfectly acquainted with the road” (Johnson 
1967:196). This pilot (guide) was required for the 
party which was to meet Peter Fidler on Beaver River. 

In addition to problems in locating the route 
between the North Saskatchewan and Beaver rivers, 
James Bird was faced with personnel problems in 
trying to organize Peter Fidler’s brigadeat Cumberland 
House; the men selected by Tomison for the Red 
Deers Lake expedition were refusing to go. Reflecting 
onthereasons for the men’s refusal Peter Fidler stated 
that “of late They have become nearly their own 
Masters... They nearly already will go only to such 
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Figure 27 


John Peter Pruden (Photo courtesy of Provincial Archives of Alberta, Ernest 
Brown Collection). Pruden is a well-known name in Lac La Biche. John Peter 
Pruden was from Edmonton, Middlesex, England and the Hudson’s Bay post 
“Edmonton House” is believed to have been so named by William Tomison 
in honor of John Peter Pruden. 
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places as They Think proper — that is to The 
Saskatchewan River, — and to any place 
where The living is mostly Fish They will not 
go to— and those places in general The best 
furs are to be got from occasioned in my 
opinion solely by Those at The Head of Your 
Honours affairs in This Country. — The 
above has been The principal reason why 
The Athapescow Country has not been set- 
tled by any of Yours Honours Servants These 
few years back — on account of The men 
being nearly Their own Masters — which 
highly calls for a speedy alteration to The 
great benefit of Your Honours Employ on 
the York Inland Establishment” (HBCA,PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fo. 15). 

The men chosen by Tomison, Fidler 
declared, were “absolutely determined not 
to go whatever may be the consequence; the 
others tell us that they will comply with our 
orders if we give them additional wages but 
not otherwise” (Johnson 1967:196-197). Three 
individuals, John Irvin, Benjamin Bruice,and 
Magnus Tate “not only obstinately refuse[d] 
going to Beaver River themselves but ... 
made use of every artifice in their powers to 
prevent others” (Johnson 1967:197). Despite 
the dissension James Bird managed to sup- 
ply Fidler and Charles Isham “with ten men 
and an Indian Pilot” (Johnson 1967:197). As 
well, John Richardsagreed to desert the North 
West Company and return to the “Honorable 
Company” as Fidler’sinterpreter. He would 
not accompany Fidler but would be sent 
overland from Buckingham House to join up 
with him Johnson 1967:200-201). 

Fidler and Bird set out to explore 
Athabasca Country knowing that the over- 
land route between the North Saskatchewan 
and Beaver rivers which was critical to the 
success of their expedition was still to be 
located. Both men were confident that the 
route would be found and the trade goods 
required by Peter Fidler would be shipped to 


the rendezvous on Beaver River from where Fidler 
would proceed to Red Deers Lake as planned. On 
August 5, 1799 Peter Fidler left Cumberland House in 
“three canoes, carrying thirty pieces of trading goods 
for to make a settlement in Beaver River” (Johnson 
1967:197) at “the Green Lake” before proceeding to 
Red Deers Lake (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1d). The 
same day James Bird left, in two boats and three 
canoes, for Buckingham House on the North Sas- 
katchewan River to complete the arrangements for 
the Athabasca expedition (Figure 28). 

Shortly after starting his journey Fidler be- 
came aware that the pilot, White Boy, who had been 
engaged to guide him to Beaver River “did not know 
and Inch of the road until we entered Ile a la Crosse 
Lake so that we was under the necessity of finding it 
out by ourselves by a Map & Journal” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fo. 34). The map and journal referred to 
had been prepared by Fidler in the course of his 1792 
expedition to Athabasca Country (HBCA, PAM, E.3/ 
2, fo. 46). In spite of the difficulties with the guide 
Fidler was able to proceed at a rapid pace. On August 
20,1799 his canoes overtook the boats of the Churchill 
Factory expedition led by William Auld on Primo’s 
Lake (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 3d). Mounted on 
June 26, 1799, this expedition was heading to Green 
Lake to oppose the Canadians and establish Church- 
ill’s claim to the trade of Athabasca Country. 

The rivalry between York Factory and 
Churchill Factory to lay claim to Athabasca Country 
surfaced between Auld and Fidler, with Auld claim- 
ing that William Tomison had been aware of Church- 
ill’s intentions and nevertheless had sent Fidler inland 
with similar instructions (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, 
fo. 3d). The two men, however, put internal differ- 
encesaside and cooperated inexpanding the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s operations. Fidler yielded to Auld’s 
claim to settle Green Lake and was “under the necessity 
to go farther & build as the Canoes are much more 
handy than Boats in going any where with” (Johnson 
1967:213). On the advice of White Boy Fidler selected 
Meadow Lake for an establishment. 

The North West Company’s claim to Atha- 
basca Country and its protective attitude towards it 
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Cumberland House, July 30, 1799, James Bird arrives from Gordon House with instructions to 
proceed with Athabasca Expedition towards Red Deers Lake. He meets Peter Fidler and ar- 
ranges for Fidler’s expedition to Red Deers Lake. August 5, 1799, Peter Fidler departs for Atha- 
basca Country via the Sturgeon Weir River and Portage du Traite. August 5, 1799 James Bird 
departs, ascending Saskatchewan River for Buckingham House. 


August 12, Bird arrives at Carleton 
House. 

August 16, Bird camps above 
Hudson House and receives a letter 
from John Peter Pruden advising 
him they have not found the road to 


Primeau Lake, August 20, Fidler overtakes 
William Auld who is in charge of the Churchill 
Expedition to Athabasca Country. 

2 August 24, Fidler is at the mouth of Beaver 
River at Ile a la Crosse. 

3 September 5, Fidler selects a site for Bolsover 


House on Meadow Lake. He departs Bolsover Red Deers Lake. 
House September 8, beginning final ascent of August 23, Bird camps below 
Beaver River for Red Deers Lake. Manchester House. 


D August 29, Bird arrives at Bucking- 
ham House. On September 3, he 

sends off goods for Red Deers Lake 
via the Moose Portage. 


4 September 26, Fidler arrives at Portage La 
Biche. November 12, he christens his establish- 
ment “Greenwich House.” 


Figure 28 
Peter Fidler’sand James Bird’s routes from Cumberland House to Lac La Biche and Buckingham House. 
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was manifested to Fidler as he approached 
their “special preserve.” On August 22, 1799 
he met McTavish and Finlay of the North 
West Company at Ile a la Crosse and the 
following night reported that “McTavish with 
six men in a Canoe went to our people at the 
mouth of Beaver River to Take our pilot from 
us by force but he did not accomplish it” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 4). The action 
was taken in an attempt to avenge Richard’s 
desertion (Thompson 1799b). “He is so very 
jealous of our coming to settle in The Beaver 
River — and thinks That nobody has any 
right There but Themselves” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fos. 4 - 4d). 

While Fidler was at Ile a la Crosse 
James Bird, who had been ona parallel course 
on the North Saskatchewan River, reached 
the Canadian House at Turtle River. Just 
before reaching Turtle River, above Hud- 
son’s House, Bird learned that the overland 
trail to Beaver River still had not been found. 
Thisinformation wasrelayed to himon August 
16 by two Canadians who had carried a letter 
from Peter Pruden at Buckingham House 
informing him that Alexander Flett had ap- 
parently not been able to obtain a guide at 
Edmonton House. Flett, himself, had ven- 
tured forth to try and find a route to Lac La 
Biche directly from Edmonton House. Un- 
fortunately,as Pruden reported, he “returned 
without success, the bogs and woods being 
so bad that he was obliged to return short” 
(Johnson 1967:202). While Bird was en route 
Pruden had also “endeavored but without 
success to find a road practicable for Horses 
straight from” Buckingham House to Red 
Deers Lake (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, 33d). 

Bird must have either remained op- 
timistic that the route would be found or 
soon received word that it had finally been 
located for on August 24, while in the vicin- 
ity of Manchester House (approximately fifty 
miles upstream from Battleford, Saskatch- 


ewan), he “sent one canoe to proceed on as fast as 
possible to Buckingham House with orders for Mr 
Pruden to send for horses from Edmonton House as 
fast as possible to assist in conveying goods to Red 
Deers Lake” (Johnson 1967:205). 

James Bird arrived at Buckingham House on 
August 29 and on August 30 it is learned that the 
problems associated with the overland route were 
resolved. On August31, Hugh Gibson and acompan- 
ion were dispatched to Green Lake by Bird to deliver 
a letter to Fidler informing him of the final plan. Fidler 
having left William Auld to oppose the Canadians at 
Green Lake was near Meadow Lake when Gibson 
met him on September 3. The letter informed Fidler 
that he would be guided overland from Buckingham 
House to Beaver River and Red Deers Lake by “three 
free Canadians” who had recently arrived from there 
(Johnson 1967:206). The guides are identified by David 
Thompson as two Brunelles and Marche. They were 
accompanied by The White Horn (Thompson 1799b). 
The three dissenters, Tate, Irwin, and Bruice, who 
under duress from J. Howse at Cumberland House 
had caught up and joined Bird on the North Saskatch- 
ewan, also agreed “to go across from this place [Buck- 
ingham House] to the Red Deers Lake with canoes 
and goods” in company with the Canadians johnson 
1967:206). “The quantity they will be able to take with 
the assistance of horses will I hope be sufficient to 
serve, at least till more can be conveyed to you in 
winter” Johnson 1967:206). Fidler was instructed “to 
meet these people where they will fall into the Beaver 
River” Johnson 1967:206). 

On September 7, 1799, after establishing 
Bolsover House at Meadow Lake, Fidler made final 
preparations to proceed to Red Deers Lake (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 8). He sent a letter back to Bird, 
dated September 7, advising him to send, as soon as 
possible, “all The Articles of Trading Goods & Twine 
That will be wanted at Red Deers Lake . . .also Hatch- 
ets, Orice Lace & Shot . . .as There is only one bag of 
the latter ... and not a hatchet That an Indian will 
take, They areall too small for cutting open the Beaver 
Houses with” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 34). 
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Unbeknownst to Fidler, James Bird already 
shipped the goods overland. On September 3, under 
the guidance of the three Canadians, Bird had “sent 
off four men, with eleven horses accompanied by Mr. 
Richards, loaded with twenty-six pieces of goods etc. 
which they [were] to carry to the Moose Lake, from 
where the canoes [could] convey it to Red Deers 
Lake” johnson 1967:207). The following day another 
group of nine men were instructed “to proceed with 
the canoes and their own things to Moose Lake there 
to receive their cargoes and embark for Beaver River, 
where they [were to] meet Mr. Fidler and then pro- 
ceed on for Red Deers Lake” (Johnson 1967:207). 

On September 8, 1799 Fidler set off from 
Bolsover House to the Red Deers Lake. Hugh Sabeston 
was left in charge until such time as Pruden arrived 
from Buckingham House to take over. Fidler left 
Bolsover House “with three men in a canoe without 
a day’s allowance of meat and without a pilot,” since 
as he reported, “we could not by any means engage 
one to conduct us there, all the Indians.in this quarter 
being frightened of the Bungees, so that we shall have 
both to hunt and grope our way there” (Johnson 
1967:212-213). Before starting though Fidler did man- 
age to get “an Indian to make. . .a planof The way to 
Red Deers Lake — which. . . by The Indian accounts 
be 14 Days” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fos. 8 — 8d). 

The three men accompanying Fidler were 
William Flett, Joseph Lewis, and John Ballenden 
(HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 50d). Charles Isham was sent 
overland to Buckingham House on September 8 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 8d) and would rejoin 
Fidler at Lac La Biche on December 3, 1799 (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 20). David Thompson who was 
at Fort George wasclosely monitoring Fidler’s progress. 
Henoted that onSept.5, 1799 Peter Fidler had reached 
Green Lake and was heading for Red Deers Lake in 
three canoes, and that “the English [at Buckingham 
House] had already conveyed 3 Canoes & Cargoes of 
Goods... to the Moose Portage, from whence they 
were to proceed to Red Deers Lake” (Thompson 
1799b). 

When Charles Isham arrived at Buckingham 
House on September 11, Thompson, anxious for more 


news, “soon after went over & by different 
Questions” obtained an update of Peter Fidler’s 
progress. He learned that Mr. Linklater had 
been left by Mr. Auld at Ile a la Crosse and 
that Auld had gone to Green Lake to winter 


_ inopposition to Mr. McTavish. More impor- 


tantly, Thompson learned that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company “went up the Meadow River 
... to the Meadow Lake where they are to — 
build a House, [and] Mr. Fidler continues on 
up the Beaver River [toward] . .. Red Deers 
Lake to meet those canoes sent from here by 
the Moose Portage” (Thompson 1799b). 

Shortly after leaving Bolsover House 
Fidler became aware “that Mr. Angus Shaw 
of the Old Company [North West Company] 
have gone up this way 3 Days before. . . with 
5 Loaded Canoes to Winter at the Red Deers 
Lake — where we are going to” (HBCA, 
PAM, E.3/2, fo. 51). Faced with the difficult 
task of obtaining provisions en route, pros- 
pects for the brigade were bleak. Although 
plenty of tracks were seen no buffalo were to 
be had, a circumstance which Fidler attrib- 
uted toShaw’s brigade: “The country appears 
good for that animal . . . but the 5 Canoes of 
Canadians going up this way so very lately & 
their universal custom of singing frightens 
all animals away within hearing of them” 
(HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 52d). Game was so 
sparse along the route that three days out of 
Bolsover the crew, indesperation, was forced 
to collect and cook clams “for want of a 
sufficient quantity of other eatables” (HBCA, 
PAM, E.3/2, fo. 51). After eating five or six 
each, though, the men were “all taken witha 
sickness of the stomach & vomiting which 
made [them] desist from eating any more” 
(HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 51d). Despite the 
uncertainties in obtaining food Fidler con- 
tinued pushing westward. 

On September 17, he met a Cana- 
dian and his wife and two children who had 
just come from Red Deers Lake and inquired 
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as to the way there. As Fidler reports, the 
Canadian “drew a map in the Indian manner 
by my wish & marked down the different 
rivers & creeks that fall into this river all the 
way to Red Deers Lake & I marked the 
number of nights & the places he thought we 
should sleep at — making them 11 nights 
....” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 53). This map 
and the Canadian’s information turned out 
to be deliberately misleading, for, as Fidler 
later found out, the Canadian “had been 
desired by his master Mr. Shaw to give us 
every discouraging account he could in or- 
der to induce us to return back & that he 
[Angus Shaw] might have the whole Trade 
from the Bungees & Touows [Ottawas]” 
(HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 53). The following 
day Fidler arrived at the ruins of Cold Lake 
House (near Beaver River Crossing). The 
house, situated on a steep high bank, was 
built in 1796 and operational for two years 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 10d; HBCA, 
PAM, 3/2, fo. 53) before being abandoned. 
On September 21, 1799 Fidler ar- 
rived at Sand River which he described as “a 
pretty large river on N side about 60 yards 
wide & full of sands the Greatest half of the 
water That is below in Beaver River comes 
out of This one — went 3 miles making SSW 
21/2 & arrived at the Mouth of Moose Lake 
Creek where The goods came thro’ that were 
sent from Buckingham House to Red Deers 
Lake” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 11d). 
Fidler had arrived at this agreed upon meet- 
ing place later than anticipated so the men 
from Buckingham House had proceeded on 
to Red Deers Lake without him. At the con- 
fluence of Moose and Beaver rivers Fidler 
met John Irwin and Magnus Isbister, who 
had already been to Lac La Biche and were 
returning to Buckingham House. He was 
informed by them that the goods from Buck- 
ingham House had been transported to Lac 
La Biche. Fidler also received notice that 


John Richards, the interpreter, had “left them & all the 
Goods & gone again to the N.W. Canadian Company 
— Mr. Shaw debauched him to leave” (HBCA, PAM, 
E.3/2, fo. 54). 

After a brief exchange Irwin and Isbister 
proceeded on to Buckingham House. The pair would 
not have been gone long before they crossed the path 
of Robertiere who had been dispatched from Fort 
George by David Thompson to deliver letters to 
Angus Shaw at Red Deers Lake (Thompson 1799b). 
Meanwhile Fidler was continuing his ascent of Bea- 
ver River, still without a guide. At the “forks” (the 
confluence of Beaver and Little Beaver rivers near 
Brierville) he met two tents of “Towau” Indians from 
Michilimackimac who were on their way to Red 
Deers Lake. These Indians had more than two thou- 
sand pounds of provisions for themselves and their 
friends stocked for consumption on their return trip 
home the next summer. In return for scarlet cloth and 
strong liquor they reluctantly supplied Fidler with 
provisions. They also gave Fidler “a particular ac- 
count of the way ... to Red Deers Lake &...drewa 
just sketch of the Track much more accurately drawn 
than... other Indians do” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 
55d). 

Continuing on, Fidler came to “an Image on 
the South Side made by the Bungees when they first 
came into these parts” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 55d). 
The natives “rigged it well in Cloth & left a variety of 
other useful necessaries along with it — This [was] 
made with an idea that they hope the Great Mannito 
will grant them & their families health while they 


remain in these parts & that they may have the 


agreeable satisfaction to all be well in health when 
they pass it on their return to their own country about 
Rainy Lake and Grand Portage” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/ 
2, fo. 55d). 
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Notes 


? The Hudson’s Bay Company had originally selected David 
Thompson, who was then with the company, to accom- 
pany Philip Turnor to Athabasca Country and had ar- 
ranged for Turnor to teach Thompson surveying at 
Cumberland House during the winter of 1789-90. 
Thompson, however, had earlier broken a leg and it had 
not healed sufficiently for him to undertake the journey. 
As a result Peter Fidler was assigned to the expedition 
after receiving a “short course in surveying” (A.S. Morton, 
A History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1973], p. 444). 


oy 


Also knownas ‘The Rock.’ Gordon House was built in the 
summer of 1794 by Joseph Colen on Hayes River immedi- 
ately upstream from York Factory. The Rock was a stor- 
age house and distribution depot for goods going inland 
from York Factory (A.M. Johnson, ed., Saskatchewan 
Journalsand Correspondence (London: Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society, 1967], p. 3). 
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Peter Fidler Maps 
Portage La Biche 


n September 26, 1799 Fidler and 

his brigade arrived at Portage La 

Biche. According to Fidler “the 

river contracts much just above 

the Portage & woods close to the 

very edge of the water — below 

an open grassy space betwixt the woods of 2 or 300 

yards wide thro which the little river ran in a very 

crooked manner it comes out of a pretty large lake 10 

miles farther to the NW or N [Beaver Lake] & so very 

little water & rapidy that there is no going any farther 

up it in canoes. — This is the Height of Land here” 
(HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 56) (Figure 29). 

On leaving Beaver River the men “carried 


over a deep grassy swamp into a small lake on the - 


Wlest] side300 yards. ..wentalong the small swampy 
Lake .... Low swampy land all around this Lake 
[Field Lake] & about 300 yards wide & pretty Deep — 
a deep dirty grassy swamp at the Westend from the 
Lake to what is called the Beaver Dam” (HBCA, 
PAM, E.3/2, fo. 56). Fidler’s men were able to haul 
their canoes “thro a small Kind of Creek ... 200 
yards” to the beaver dam (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, 
fo. 13). Unlike David Thompson who portaged part 
way through the swamp and then went down Red 
Deers Brook to Lac La Biche, Fidler portaged the 
entire length from the beaver dam to the lake. 

At the beaver dam Fidler had the canoes 
unloaded and left Ballenden in charge of them and 
the goods while he proceeded on to Lac La Biche. He 
“left the Dam at [2:12 p.m.] arrived at the Bridge... 
at [2:40 p.m.] & [got] to the edge of the Red Deers Lake 


at [3:15 p.m.] crossing over 3 swamps be- 
twixt the Bridge & the Lake” (HBCA, PAM, 
E.3/2,f0.56). From the beaver dam the canoes 
and goods were carried as there was little 
water in the creek which was narrow and 
crooked. The “distance over the carrying 
placeN[orth] 1/2 E[as]t true dist[ance] straight 
2 miles — along the Track upwards of 4 
miles” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 56) (Figure 
30). Fidler finally arrived at the French House 
where they were to build and “found There 
Three free Canadians who had conducted 
our people from Buckingham House” (HBCA, 
PAM, B. 104/a/1, fo. 13d). He gave them 
fifty beaver in goods for their trouble and 
sent one man back to assist Ballenden in 
carrying the goods and personal belongings 
across the bad swamp so they could be fetched 


with horses later. The following day Fidler 


sent seven men with horses to get their things 
and four men to get the canoes across the 
portage (HBCA, PAM, B. 104/a/1, fo. 13d). 

Understandably, the North West 
Company traders were not pleased about his 
arrival. As Fidler reported, “The French mas- 
ter [Angus Shaw] is so enraged at us for 
coming to settle with the Bungees. . .as They 
call Them Their Indians & says That we have 
not The least shadow of right to have any 
dealings with Them— as Thisis the first time 
any of your Honors Servants have been sent 
to build where They are” (HBCA, PAM, B. 
104/a/1, fo. 14). The arrival of Peter Fidler in 
Athabasca Country and the establishment of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s first trading 
post in this region heralded a new era in it’s 
relationship with the Montreal merchants 
(North West Company) (Morton 1973:453). 
Fidler’s presence marked the beginning of an 
intense rivalry between the two trading con- 
cerns and the decline of the North West 
Company’s dominance in one of the richest 
fur regions in North America. 
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Figure 29 


Peter Fidler’s sketch of Portage La Biche (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 56). The dotted line indicates Fidler’s route over 


the Long Portage. ‘A’ denotes the beaver dam where preparations were made before crossing the Long Portage and 
‘B’ denotes the bridge used to cross Red Deers Brook. 
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Figure 30 


Aerial phot 1 4 : ’ . 
saan - a ograph of Portage La Biche with David Thompson’sand Peter Fidler’s probable routes 
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Greenwich House: 
The First Hudson’s 
Bay Company Post in 
Athabasca Country 


he position of Fidler’s house was 
“W 1/2 N 3/4” Mile from the 
end of the portage(HBCA, PAM, 
E.3/2,fo.56d) (Figure 31). When 
Peter Fidler arrived at Red Deers 
Lake on September 26, 1799, the 
three free Canadians had already selected a site for 
his establishment and had felled a few logs for the 
required buildings. Construction was not complete 
until January 1800. The first building erected was a 
small warehouse, seventeen feet by eleven feet, which 
was used to store the trade goods. This building was 
finished on October 2. The following day, construc- 
tion began on the main house. The pace was very 
slow since there were no saws (Johnson 1967:216). 

The size of the main house was 44 feet by 22 
feet. In it were a number of partitions, the men’s 
cabin, and a guardroom. While Fidler mentions the 
men building fireplaces and chimneys for the main 
house he does not indicate how many. The logs for 
the house were hewed and the outside was mudded 
and whitewashed. The roof was covered with grass 
and mud, the doors made of split boards, and the 
floors constructed of round sticks “dubbed” with an 
adze. Fidler also mentions the men laying hearths, 
making beds and a hatch for the cellar, and building 
an upstairs above the guardroom. A “victual shed” 
(ten feet by ten feet) was also constructed. On No- 
vember 12, 1799, the house was named Greenwich 
House (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 18). Twelve men 
spent the first winter at Greenwich House, the rest 
having been sent back to Buckingham House with all 
the horses (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 15d). 


Once the post was complete a 
number of minor repairs became necessary. 
One of the chimneys, for example, had to be 
fixed regularly and in one instance had to be 
taken down and put up again because it 
smoked so badly. In April 1800 the main 
house required major repairs when one of 
the men cutting trees for firewood felled a 
large poplar which “took down the roof for 
about 10 foot & one end entirely” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 28d). The daily round of 
activities at Greenwich House included the 
repair and maintenance of equipmentas well 
as a variety of chores such as the gathering of 
firewood, the production of soap, and the 
making of numerous astronomical and me- 
teorological observations. Fish constituted a 
major part of the winter food supply. Between 
September 26, 1799 and May 10, 1800 Fidler’s 
fishermen caught 1970 whitefish, 558 pike, 
144 perch, and 132 suckers (HBCA, PAM,. B. 
104/a/1, fo. 36). These fish resources were 
supplemented by moose, wood buffalo, and 
pemmican from the parklands(HBCA,PAM, 
B.104/a/1) (Figure 32). 

At the time of Fidler’s arrival David 
Thompson (1799b) noted in a September 5 
journal entry that “there [were] no Krees at 
the Red Deers Lake having all fled from 
there, in the news of the Beaver Indians had 
killed 7 Seauteaux at the Little Red Deer 
River.” On March 26, 1800 Fidler observed 
an Iroquois Indian at Red Deers Lake House 
but he appears to have come more out of 
curiosity as he had nothing to trade (HBCA, 
PAM, 104/a/1, fo. 28). The following sum- 
mer Iroquois “swarmed” the North Sas- 
katchewan District as the North West 
Company and XY Company “brought in 
more than three hundred “Eroquees or 
Mohawk Indians” on three-year contracts” 
(Johnson 1967:xci). While Greenwich House 
was in operation the Bungees and Ottaways 
were the principal trading Indians. “This 
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Figure 31 
Sketch map of Red Deers Lake showing the location of Greenwich House, by Peter Fidler, 1800 (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, 


fo. 36d). 
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List of fish caught at Red Deers Lake (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 36) 
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being our first year That we [Hudson’s Bay 
Company] have had a settlement erected on 
Their account [the company expected] to get 
a little from Them” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/ 
1, fo. 23). 

The Bungees and Ottaways were 
the middlemen in the North West Company 
trade and were closely linked to the Canadi- 
ans since “from Their infancy [they] have 
been acquainted with The Canadians as They 
come from towards Their Country which 
makes Them so much attached to Them” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 23). Inaddition 
to their common eastern affiliations, the 
Ottawaysand Bungees at Lac La Biche tended 
to trade with the North West Company be- 
cause that firm stocked the items they wanted 
(Figure 33). They came “principally for 
Wampum & silver ornaments of different 
sizes & patterns which we [Hudson’s Bay 
Company] have not — which is The loss to 
us of many Beaver” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/ 
1, fo. 27d). These disadvantages were com- 
pounded by the defection of Mr. Richards, 
the interpreter, who was to have aided Fidler 
in establishing a trade alliance with the 
Bungees and Ottaways. He was the only one 
of Fidler’s group who could speak their lan- 
guage (Johnson 1967:216) and it was not 
until March 7, 1800, at the end of the trading 
season, that William Walker, an interpreter, 
finally arrived at Greenwich House. Despite 
these handicaps, Fidler was still able to de- 
velop a favorable relationship with the trad- 
ing Indians since the brandy and tobacco 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company had plenty 
of was greatly in demand. 

When the first group of trading In- 
dians (Ottaways and Bungees) from the 
Athapescow River arrived at the French House 
following Fidler’s arrival “all The Canadi- 
ans ran into The water & took every thing 
from The Indians by force & would not let 
them give us a single item or even a bit of 


meat” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo.14). Fidler coun- 
tered by sending men to the camps of the Bungees 
and Ottaways to obtain furs secretly in the night. He, 
however, feared that if the North West Company 
became aware of it “they would send 2 or 3 men toour 
one & take every item from The Indians by force” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 23d). Despite Fidler’s 
fears the North West Company did not retaliate. 
Rather, on January 23, 1800, they agreed to pay the 
Hudson’s Bay Company three hundred Made Bea- 
ver'on thecondition that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
not send traders to the tents. 

The rival concern was willing to tolerate the 
Bungees and Ottaways trading at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company establishment as long as it was not public. 
Fidler considered this to be an excellent deal since the 
Indians were at liberty to bring furs to him and the 
settlement “every circumstance considered” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 24) was an amount greater than 
he had expected to make in trade. Shaw must have 
realized this at the end of the trading season because 
he only paid Fidler 260 Made Beaver and refused to 
pay the balance earlier agreed upon (HBCA, PAM, 
B.1 04/a/1, Fo. 31). 

While Fidler was at Lac La Biche the “Little 
Company” also moved into the area.? This was the 
New North West Company or XY Company. Traders 
affiliated with the North West Company and Hud- 
son’s Bay Company expressed their contempt for the 
concern by calling it the “Little Company” or the 
“Potties,” the latter possibly a corruption of “Les 
Petits” meaning members of “La Petite Compaigne” 
(MacRae 1912:31). 

Although not mentioned, the XY Company 
likely had an establishment at Red Deers Lake. As 
noted by Fidler on November 1799, the XY Compa- 
ny’s presence was greatly hindering the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s success: “There is so many different 
oppositions That The Indians are supplied by one & 
another for nothing — and They have very little 
occasion to kill furrs — while the petty company 
keeps them in any Thing They ask for.” Fidler further 
commented that “the different Interests ... makes 
one pay much more Than They used to do when none 
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Figure 33 

Beads and copper kettle lugs characteristic of the late 1700’s early 1800’s recovered from River Lots 56 
and 58 during anarchaeological search for Red Deers Lake House and Greenwich House. The specimen 
(obverse and reverse) in photo top left is from River Lot 58; remaining specimens are from River Lot 56. 
Raymond Diesel reports that in 1927 musket balls, square spikes, and other artifacts of an early age were 
found in association with the remains of extremely old buildings and cellar depressions on River Lot 
58 (E. J. McCullough and M. Maccagno, “The Fur Forts of Lac La Biche,” Unpublished Report, on file, 
Archaeological Survey of Alberta, Edmonton, 1985). 
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of These little Company was in These parts 
— besides when they are more divided — as 
every one gets a little The quantity that any 
one separately gets is small in comparison to 
our being alone” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, 
fo. 19d). The competition was detrimental to 
all. The number of gifts given to the Indians 
to keep their trade meant that profits were 
greatly reduced, and worse yet, the Indians 
receiving so many gifts refused to go for furs. 

The relationship between the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the North West 
Company remained reasonably amicable but 
not overly hospitable. In March 1800, when 
the Canadians were starving and “under the 
necessity of Killing Dogs” to eat (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 26d). Fidler made no 
effort to help even though fully aware of 
their plight. He simply stated in his journal 
that if the North West people had mentioned 
their situation he “would have willingly as- 
sisted Them in provisions” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fo. 26d). The North West Com- 
pany, perhaps fearing that any show of 
weakness would affect their trade, refused 
to request assistance. 

On December 3, 1799, Charles Isham 
who had earlier parted with Fidler on Beaver 
River arrived from Edmonton House for a 
brief visit. He stayed only two days, 
collecting trading credits owed to Mr. Bird. 
During his stay he tented with “Mr. Birds 
Indians to prevent The Little Company from 
getting anything from Them” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fo. 20) and then returned to Ed- 
monton House. Shortly afterwards, on De- 
cember 18, Fidler left to visitEdmonton House. 
He placed William Flett in charge of Green- 
wich House and went with dogsand sledges 
onthe “straight road” which went directly to 
Edmonton House rather than by way of 
Buckingham House (HBCA, PAM, B.104/ 
a/1, fo. 21d). Fidler’s reason for going to 
Edmonton was to “fetch several necessary 


articles of Trading Goods” as well as to “settle with 
Mr. Bird... whether our House. . .is to be keptin the 
Summer or not” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 21). 
Before leaving he tidied up some loose ends. Benjamin 
Bruice, the remaining dissenter who had accompa- 
nied the overland party from Buckingham House, 
was sent back there, he and his family having been 
judged by Fidler to be “too lazy to keep at This poor 
place” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 21). 

Fidler spent Christmas in the company of 
James Bird and returned to Greenwich House Janu- 
ary 1, 1800 (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 22), the 
return trip taking five days. He had obtained his 
supplies but had received no answer with regard to 
the fate of Greenwich House. Fidler returned with 
horses by way of the straight road, however, the 
loaded sleighs had to go by way of Buckingham 
House as this was “the most mild season hitherto 
known by any native here” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/ 
1, fo, 22d) and the road was “too Thicketty for sleighs 
. .. Owing to so very little Snow being on The ground 
which does not yet hide the grass (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fo. 22). 

Soon after his return Fidler began making 
preparations for a trip to Athabasca River. On Janu- 
ary 9, 1800 he “sent 2 men to Buckingham House with 
Dogs & sleighs to fetch 4 Kegs of Brandy & 4 Bags of 
Pemmican — That we may send to the Athapescow 
River, & endeavour to get some of our Credits from 
the Ottaway & Bungee Indians who winter There” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 22d). Leaving William 
Flett again in charge of Greenwich House Fidler set 
off, on January 25, for the Canadian “settlement in 
The Athapescow River ... to find The way There 
again, should any. . .[Hudson’s Bay Company] Serv- 
ants be sent into That Quarter to erect any settlements” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 24d). This wasa trip that 
Fidler had long anticipated. Three months earlier he 
wrote in his journal that “the Canadian Master here 
sent away 5 Canoes to erect a House at The Mouth of 
The Slave Indian River — about 9 Days Journey from 
here [Greenwich House] where nearly all the Ottaways 
whichis 11 &5 Bungeesare to winter. We would have 
accompanied them . . . but had neither stores or pro- 
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visions fit for The undertaking” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/ 
a/1, fo. 15). Nor could Fidler persuade his men to 
accompany him. John Moore, a Canoe man, “used 
very foul language and swore That he would not stir 
a step” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 15d) and con- 
vinced the men not to go, thereby spoiling Fidler’s 
plans. 

When Fidler finally embarked he was ac- 
companied by John Ballenden, Magnus Isbister, Mr. 
Henry and two Canadians who were going to the 
Lesser Slave River post which had been built in 
October (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo.56d). On January 30, 
1800 Fidler reached the North West Company post 
situated on a “steep bank on The North side [of] The 
Mouth of the Slave River” and found Decoigne 
[Ducoygne] who was in charge of the North West 
Company post “starving — only having one Beaver 
amongst 11” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 59d). He also 
discovered that David Thompson had been there 
before him and dutifully credits Thompson as being 
“the first who ever passed over here [Lesser Slave 
River] in Spring 1799” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 58d). 
While at the settlement the Canadians and Indians 
informed Fidler of the location of Lesser Slave Lake. 
To verify its position he climbed a “tall pine tree” and 
reported seeing “the high banks of The Slave Indian 
Lake or more properly Beaver Indian Lake. . . about 
30 miles off” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 38d). 

In the course of his reconnaissance of the 
Lesser Slave Lake region Fidler mapped the way for 
a Hudson’s Bay Company settlement in that quarter 
(Figure 34). On his return to Greenwich House, 
February 5, 1800, Fidler found that James Bird had 
arrived from Edmonton House on February 2 to 
decide on the summer program for the post. Bird’s 
stay was brief, and he returned to Edmonton House 
on February 7 by “the way of Buckingham as The 
straight road is much too thicketty” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fo. 25). In April, Fidler made preparations 
to leave Greenwich House, packing up the “most part 
of The Trading Goods to send to Buckingham House 
as the Indians will not remain here another Winter — 
They say There is very few beaver hereabout” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 29d). On April 18 all hands were 


engaged in carrying the furs and trading 
goods across the portage. Three days later 
they began their descent. Beaver River, how- 
ever, had “scarcely any water” and in three 
days the brigade wasn’t able to complete ten 
miles since the crew was “obliged to carry 
every Thing along shore & lead the empty 
Canoe — which ... is scarce water to float 
her” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 30). 

Fidler did not accompany his bri- 
gade down Beaver River but remained be- 
hind with three men to clean the establishment 
and wait for their replacements. As Fidler 
was preparing to leave the post a “great 
fire” raged near the house and to insure that 
the buildings wouldn’t be engulfed by flames 
he “set fire to The rubbish near The House & 
burned all round to prevent The fire coming 
upon us in The night” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/ 
a/1, fo. 31). On May 10, Mr. Isham, Wm. 
Dunnett, and Jos. Hay arrived from Buck- 
ingham House with instructions “to Summer 
here [Greenwich House] or follow The 
Bungees & Ottaways where They may go, as 
there are very few Beaver to be found about 
This place” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/1, fo. 
31). Apparently they intended to go up the 
Summer Berry River (Johnson 1967:242). On 
May 13, 1800 Fidler “gave The Charge of 
The House to Mr. Isham” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/1, fo. 31) and the following day left 
with three men for Buckingham House by 
way Of Beaver River. 

For two successive days and nights 
prior to Fidler’s leaving Greenwich House it 
rained, raising the water level of Beaver River 
making it that much easier to navigate. On 
May 13, Fidler crossed the Long Portage and 
“put up at the lower end of the little Lake 
[Field Lake]” on the north side, and at 4 a.m. 
on May 14 began his final descent, reaching 
the “Image” about one and one half hours 
later. Paddling for another ten and one half 
hours he reached the “Forks” at Brierville. 
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The next day at 4:20 a.m. Fidler entered Moose Creek 
and proceeded up to Moose Lake (HBCA, PAM, E.3/ 
2, fo. 60d). From Moose Lake he proceeded up a 
“swampy narrow kind of creek [Thin Lake River],” 
through Thin Lake, a “narrow kind of Swampy Lake” 
and then into Bangs Lake, which he called Swan Lake 
(HBCA, PAM, E. 3/2, fo. 61). He continued by canoe 
up Kehiwin Creek through “apretty long lake[Kehiwin 
Lake]” and put up at the south end which was the 
“west end of the Long Portage” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, 
fos. 61d). From here all the furs were portaged to 
Moosehills Lake. The portage crossed the height of 
land separating the Beaver River and North Sas- 
katchewan watershed. While the furs were being 
transferred overland Fidler proceeded part way by 
canoe, but as he neared the divide he found it neces- 
sary to portage the canoe since the creek was no 
longer navigable. 

Onarrival at Moosehills Lake the goods were 
transported by canoe to Moose Creek (Moosehills 
Creek) which flows into the North Saskatchewan 
River about two miles below Buckingham House. 
Moose Creek, however, was only navigable to the 
“Bridge” situated “about 200 yards from the lower 
end of the Lake” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 62). From 
the Bridge “the Canoes [were] carried up the bank on 
the S[outh] side which is steep . . . then hauled upon 
a sleigh” (HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 62) to Buckingham 
House which was situated approximately three miles 
to the southeast “across a fine level open grass plain” 
(HBCA, PAM, E.3/2, fo. 62). This was the long sought 
after route between the Beaver and North Saskatch- 
ewan rivers. In mapping it Fidler opened the way for 
future expeditions into Athabasca Country via the 
North Saskatchewan River and Portage La Biche 
(Figure 35). Buckingham House and Fort George, 
however, were abandoned shortly thereafter (1800- 
1801) Johnson 1967; Coues 1965). 

The 1799-1800 trading season at Greenwich 
House had been a relatively successful one for Fidler. 
He had obtained more than one thousand Made 
Beaver whereas the following year only eighty-three 
Made Beaver were procured at Greenwich House 
(johnson 1967:Appendix A) (Figure 36). The latter 


trade returns may have been left over from 
the previous season (HBCA, PAM, Vertical 
File, Lac La Biche), suggesting that Isham 
decided to follow the Bungees and Ottawas 
rather than stay at Greenwich House. The 
North West Company, on the other hand, 
seems to have continued its operations at 
Lac La Biche since the post is listed in the 
“Abstract of North West Returns of 1802 for 
the Outfit of 1801” (Coues 1965:199). While 
Fidler never did return to Lac La Biche he did 
return to Athabasca Country in 1802 to build 
Nottingham House on the northwest shore 
of Lake Athabasca. 

The year following Fidler’s depar- 
ture precise information on the Lesser Slave 
Lake—Lac La Biche region appeared on two 
of the maps used by Alexander Mackenzie to 
illustrate his Voyages. These maps, published 
on October 15, 1801, were the first maps to 
depict the Lac La Biche region based on 
information directly obtained by Europeans. 
“A Map of Mackenzie’s Track from Fort 
Chipewyan to the Pacific Ocean in 1793” isa 
sectional map and accurately places Lac La 
Biche in relationship to Athabasca River, 
Lake Athabasca, Lesser Slave Lake, Peace 
River, and the Pacific Ocean (Figure 37). The 
general map entitled “A Map of America, 
between Latitudes 40 and 70 North, and 
Longitudes 45 and 180 West, Exhibiting 
Mackenzie’s Track From Montreal to Fort 
Chipewyan & from thence to the North Sea 
In 1789 & to the West Pacific Ocean in 1793” 
adds the newly obtained information about 
the northwest to the map of North America. 
This map was “reduced by Mr. Arrowsmith 
from his three-sheet map of North 
America, with the latest discoveries, which 
he [was] about to republish” (Lamb 1970:59). 
Arrowsmith’s map of North America was 
republished in 1802. With the exception of 
some refinements, the cartographic data on 
the Lac La Biche region remained unchanged 
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TRADE RETURNS FROM YORK FACTORY 


1796-1802 
(In made beaver) 

1796 8797 1798 1799 1800 21802 2802 
Acton House — — — — 2,289 355512 1,368 
Summerberry River — — — — — 991 closed 
Nelson House — — — — 295 1,212 closed 
Edmonton House 8,226 12,512 10,755 10,889 4,822 2,087 1,756 
Island House — — — — — 1,208 1,071 
Buckingham House 2,200 2,791 2,838 - 2,997 1,972 closed closed 
Somerset House — — — — 983 closed _ closed 
Setting River — — — } ca closed closed closed 
Carlton House 1,406 1,963 1,253 ; 1,273 974 closed 
Cumberland House 1,146 $59 1,230 2,158 1,587 2,860 1,657 
Chesterfield House — — — — —— 12,000 7,495 
Bolsover House -— — — — 190 closed closed 
Greenwich House — —— — — 1,073 83 closed 
Swan River District 2,100 1,506 1,875 729 1,048 closed closed 
Jack River — 1,196 833 757 closed closed closed 
Oxford House — — — 2,254 2,414 3,026 2,400 
Merry’s House — — — — — 850 1,200 
Gordon House > 1,588 1,157 410 44 420 closed 


Nelson or North River 2,687 3,482 4,513 5,001 5,501 3,000 4,000 
Ross and Thompson — 
towards Athabasca 2,005 1,503 abandoned 


York Factory 13,492 14,199 11,586 $127 7:934 6,766 8,390 


33,262 41,299 36,040 31,975 31,822 39,028 29,337 
Severn 10,771 6,005 5,304 5,006 6,040 §,200 $,000 


44,043 47,304 41,344 36,981 37,862 44,228 34,337 


Compiled from: B.239/d/108, 113, 115, 117, 120, 123, 124. Cf. B.239/b/79, passim, A.1/47 and 48 
passim. The accounting year at York Factory ran from 1 August to 31 July. 


Figure 36 


Trade returns from York Factory (From A. M. Johnson, Saskatchewan Journals and Correspondence, 
London: Hudson’s Bay Record Society). 
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A portion of “A Map of Mackenzie’s Track from Fort Chipewyan to the Pacific Ocean in 1793” published October 
15, 1801 (W. K. Lamb, The Journals and Letters of Sir Alexander MacKenzie. [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1970]). The map clearly depicts Lac La Biche, Lesser Slave Lake, and the war road used by the Kristeneaux when 
expanding their territories westward. 
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from that which had appeared on the general map 
prepared for Mackenzie. Notably, Arrowsmith up- 
dated the map by adding specific cartographic data 
on Lac La Biche and Lesser Slave Lake from Macken- 
zie’s “Fort Chipewyan to the Pacific Ocean” map 
(Figure 38). 

On Arrowsmith’s map of 1802 the lake and 
trading post are identified as “Red Deers Lake & 
House.” The height of land separating the Athabasca 
and Churchill river basins is clearly depicted as well 
as the two passages, Methy Portage and Portage La 


Notes 


? Because the natives had no idea of money, the concept of 
Made Beaver was developed as the basic unit of exchange 
in a barter system. Beaver being the chief commodity of 
trade was the standard whereby the value of all other furs 
and commodities was compared (E.E. Rich, The History of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company 1670 — 1870 vol. 1:1670-1763 
[London: The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1958], p. 76). 
Made Beaver was equivalent to a “prime adult pelt” or 
“whole beaver.” Some species would take numerous 
pelts to equal one whole beaver (e.g. eight rabbit skins 
could equal one beaver pelt), whereas others would have 
been valued more highly and rated accordingly (e.g. one 
large prime otter could equal two whole beaver. The 
equivalents in trade goods were fixed in relationship to 
MB (Made Beaver) units. All credit extended to the Indi- 
ans was expressed in Made Beaver (H.A. Innis, The Fur 
Trade in Canada [Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1977]; A.J. Ray and D.B. Freeman, ‘Give Us Good Measure’ 
[Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1978)). 


Biche which linked the two river systems. 
The intermediary height of land between the 
NorthSaskatchewan and Beaver rivers, Moose 
Lake Portage, and Buckingham House are 
also represented. The overland link to Atha- 
basca River from Edmonton House and Fort 
Augustus to the Pembina River which was 
used to explore Athabasca River and gain 
access to Lac La Biche is marked as is the Cree 
“war road” between Lesser Slave Lake and 
Peace River. 


2 David Thompson’s journal kept at Fort George 
indicates that the canoes of the “Little Society” 
were in that region September 15, 1799 and “put 
up3/4m. below Fort George;” on September 23. 
Thompson noted the passage of Forsyth & Co. 
canoes and on September 27th the passage of 
Ogilvy canoes (E. Coues, The Manuscript Journals 
of Alexander Henry and David Thompson 1799 — 
1814, vol. 2 [Minneapolis:Ross & Haines, Inc. 
1965], p. 561). The XY Company at this time had 
a trading post (Fort del’Isle) onan island twenty 
miles downstream from Fort George (T.Smythe, 
“Thematic Study of the Fur Trade in the Cana- 
dian West: 1670 — 1870,” Unpublished Manu- 
script, [1968], p.210). Withall the activity around 
both Buckingham House and Fort George in the 
fall in preparation for the trade at Lac La Biche 
XY Company traders were undoubtedly directed 
to Lac La Biche as well. 
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The Years Between 


1800 and 1812 


ittle is known about Lac La Biche 
during the years 1800 — 1812. 
Although David Thompson and 
Peter Fidler had left the region 
their expeditions opened the way 
forsettlement. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company withdrew from the area but maintained a 
trading network there through its forts on the North 
Saskatchewan which served the traders and trappers 
working the area. The North West Company, on the 
other hand, firmly established itself on the shores of 
Lesser Slave Lake and its brigades regularly used 
Portage La Biche and the Beaver River Route. Traders 
from Peace River and Lake Athabasca also used the 
Beaver River Route during this period. 

Given the ever-increasing traffic through the 
area and the beauty and rich resources of Lac La Biche, 
itis not surprising that some of the voyageurs decided 
to call Lac La Biche home. Two names, Cardinal and 
Desjarlais, are synonymous with the early settlement 
of Lac La Biche. It is evident from Alexander Henry’s 
journal at New White Earth House that by 1810 free- 
men and “vagabonds” occupied the shores of Lac La 
Biche (Coues 1965:602 — 631) and were shuttling back 
and forth between Lesser Slave Lake, Lac La Biche, and 
the North Saskatchewan River. 

Antoine Desjarlais [Desjarlaix], Joseph 
Desjarlais and his son and F. Martin are freemen who 
are mentioned specifically by name. Antoine Desjarlais 
set himself up as a major supplier of furs to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. It is also known that an uniden- 


tified Cardinal was in the area, for Henry in 
his journalentry of July 15and 16, 1810at New 
White Earth House noted that “Cardinal set 
off [from New White Earth House] for Lesser 
Slave lake with Desjarlaix’s son; they go on 
horseback as far as Lac la Biche” (Coues 
1965:614). 

The Cardinals arrived in the North 
West at a very early date. Joachim Cardinal 
is listed in the North West Company Post 
(Pond’s House) Journal along with Jean 
Marie and Francois Bouché and Jean Bapt. 
and Ignace Lavalé (HBCA, PAM, F.2/1), two 
other familiar Lac La Biche surnames. A 
voyageur named Cardinal (Cardinalle) was 
with David Thompson on his journey to Lac 
La Biche, but on September 26, 1798 at Moose 
Portage he was dispatched to Fort George 
with “the Horses Netts &c—& Letters for Messr. 
McTavish & McDonald” (Thompson 1796- 
1799:98). Thompson gives no indication that 
Cardinal followed him to Lac La Biche at a 
later date. 

The population at Lac La Biche be- 
tween 1800-1812 was highly mobile and in the 
fall of 1810 the “La Bichers” were stirred by 
the rumour that in the Columbia Valley bea- 
ver were “as numerous as blades of grass in 
the plains” (Coues 1965:612). The “extrava- 
gant ideas of the numbers of beaver to be 
found onthe W. side of the mountains” (Coues 
1965:624) soon had Joseph Desjarlaix, his son 
Tulibee, and others heading to the Columbia. 
When the urge to seek their fortune was satis- 
fied many returned to the shores of Lac La 
Biche to take up permanent residence. 

Just when and why the Cardinals 
and Desjarlais decided to call Lac La Biche 
home will probably never be known. What- 
ever their reasons these two individuals laid a 
firm foundation for a settlement around the 
lake. In 1880 the three hundred Metis who 
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lived around Lac La Biche “were descended, 
mainly through marriage between ‘relatives 
and in-laws,’ from. . .Cardinal and Desjarlais” 
(Giraud 1986b:322). 
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David Thompson 
Inaugurates the 


Northwest Passage 


n 1812, David Thompson re- 
turned to Lac La Biche on his 
way back to Montreal from the 
Columbia region. This was 
Thompson’s final journey in the 
west, and it was significant be- 
cause it immediately followed his discovery of Atha- 
basca Pass and survey of the Columbia River from its 
source to its mouth. The purpose of Thompson’s 
survey was “to explore this river in order to open out 
a passage for the interior trade with the PacificOcean” 
(Tyrrell 1968:473). Arthur Morton (1936) argues that 
Thompson was instructed to reach the coast and 
establish a fort there before the Americans and pre- 
empt the region for Great Britain and the North West 
Company. 

Certainly the Americans believed that they 
had a rightful claim to the Pacific Slopes, substanti- 
ated by a series of historical events. The first was 
Captain Robert Gray’s discovery of the mouth of the 
Columbia River in 1792. This was followed by the 
purchase of the Louisiana Territory in 1803, and 
Lewis and Clark’s 1804-1806 expedition across the 
continent from St. Louis to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. By 1810, plans to strengthen the American 
claim were being made. Ina letter dated January 23 of 
that year McTavish, McGillivray and Co., agents in 
Montreal for the North West Company, informed 
their associates in London that an American expedi- 
tion was preparing to leave New York to establish a 
settlement at the mouth of the Columbia River (Morton 
1936:284). Shortly thereafter David Thompson began 
to make his way to the Pacific Ocean. Whether or not 


he was instructed to reach the mouth of the 
Columbia River and establish a post there 
before the American expedition is debatable 
(Nicks 1988:2151). 

The underlying force behind David 
Thompson’s survey of the Columbia River 
was nevertheless meant to establish a claim 
to the Pacific Coast. Alexander Mackenzie 
who was dedicated to the opening of a water 
course between the Atlanticand Pacific Oceans 
outlined the rewards to be gained by estab- 
lishing a transcontinental water route witha 
series of posts along its course. In his Voyages 
from Montreal, published in 1801, Mackenzie 
(Lamb 1970:417-418) concluded that by 
opening a water route between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans “and forming regular 
establishments through the interior, and at 
both extremes, as wellas along the coasts and 
islands, the entire command of the fur trade 
of North America might be obtained, from 
latitude 48 North to the pole, except that 
portion of which the Russians have in the 
Pacific. To this may be added the fishing in 
both seas, and the markets of the four quar- 
ters of the globe. Such would be the field for 
commercial enterprise,and incalculable would 
be the produce of it... .” 

One of the most important factors 
bearing on the success of David Thompson’s 
Opening the interior trade with the Pacific 
Ocean was the hostile Peigan who were de- 
termined to prevent the trade of arms and 
ammunition to their traditional enemies, the 
Kootenays. In the fall of 1810 Thompson’s 
brigade had been intercepted by the Peigan 
and in being denied access to House Pass at 
the source of the North Saskatchewan River 
he was effectively denied access to the Co- 
lumbia River. The hardships placed on 
Thompson by the Peigan resulted in a “piece 
of his most important and notable pioneer- 
ing —- the authentic discovery of the Atha- 
basca pass over the Continental Divide” 
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whereby the Peigan could be avoided (Coues 
1965:652).’ By this new route the brigades 
would “never be subject to the control of the 
Slaves [Blackfoot, Blood, and Peigan] but 
should avoid their country and warlands 
entirely; for it lies far N.,ina rugged country, 
which those Meadow Indians never enter” 
(Coues 1965:652). 

As a result of this conflict with the 
Peigan and the ideal situation of Athabasca 
Pass and Athabasca River, Beaver River be- 
came part of the primary transportation 
corridor to the Columbia River Valley with 
Portage La Biche providing the critical link 
between the Athabasca and Churchilldrainage 
systems. This travel route, “the first navigable 
Northwest Passage across the continent” 
(Campbell 1973:185), extended from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean: From Cumberland 
Lake it went north over Portage du Traite to 
Churchill River, Beaver River, and Portage 
La Biche into the Athabasca drainage system, 
down La Biche River to Athabasca River, 
over Athabasca Pass, and down Columbia 
River to the Pacific Ocean. 

The route from the Columbia River 
Valley via Portage La Biche was to become 
the main artery to the Columbia District. 
Developed by the North West Company, it 
was later used by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany following the amalgamation of the two 
companies. The Columbia Express, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s “mail canoe” car- 
ried annual reports and instructions back 
and forth between the Columbia River and 
York Factory by way of Portage La Biche. In 
addition to conducting minor business 
transactions along the way, the Express was 
also used to transport officers changing their 
posts as well as convey new recruits as- 
signed to the Columbia District (Morton 
1973:711; Merk 1931:25). 

When Thompson reached the coast 
on July 15 he found the “far famed Fort 


Astoria of the United States” (Tyrrell 1968:501) (Fig- 
ure 39) built by John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur Com- 
pany. The Americans had managed to beat the British 
in staking aclaim to the Pacific slope region and when 
Thompson arrived at the mouth of the Columbia he 
was “politely received” by Duncan McDougall and 
David Stuart who were in charge of Astoria. If 
Thompson was ina “race” with the American expe- 
dition there is no indication in his journal that he was 
disappointed to find the Americans there to greet 
him. The lone American Fort at the mouth of the 
Columbia perhaps looked insignificant relative to all 
the territory he had surveyed in completing his jour- 
ney down the Columbia River. 

Thompson’s “arrival at the Pacific was the 
zenith of his career as a geographer” (Campbell 
1973:185). He had completed the survey of North 
America “from sea to sea, and by almost innumerable 
astronomical Observations . . . determined the posi- 
tions of the Mountains, Lakes and Rivers, and other 
remarkable places in the northern part of this Conti- 
nent” (Tyrrell 1968:502). Upon arriving at the Pacific 
he had “solved the riddle-of the Northwest Passage” 
(Campbell 1973:185) and fulfilled Alexander’s Mac- 
kenzie’s dream of a transcontinental water route. 

Thompson opened the transcontinental trade 
route with a large shipment of furs for the Montreal 
market. He stayed a brief seven daysat Astoria before 
starting back up the Columbia, passing the winter at 
Saleesh House. By March 13, 1812 the season was 
sufficiently advanced for him to begin his voyage to 
Montreal to exchange “Furrs for Merchandise.” He 
arrived at the “Boat Encampment” at the western end 
of the Athabasca Pass with six canoes, each manned 
by 5 men. The canoes were carrying one hundred and 
twenty-two packs of fur weighing 10,980 pounds. On 
May 6 he began the portage across the mountains, 
reaching the Athabasca River on May 11. Two days 
later he began his descent of Athabasca River. On 
May 27 he was back at Lac La Biche. 

Shortly after passing Meadow Island? on Lac 
La Biche Thompson met Antoine Desjarlais and his 
family. No reference is made to any other residents of 
Lac La Biche. Thompson reports in his journal that he 
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briefly visited with Desjarlais who was living in two 
tents north of Thompson’s “Old House.” This is the 
only mention Thompson made of his former estab- 
lishment which waslikely inruins. Although Desjarlais 
was trading with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Thompson was able to obtain a few furs from him. 
The brigade then paddled directly past the old fort to 
the mouth of Red Deers Brook. Two dams were made 
to raise the water of the brook to a level sufficient to 
allow the passage of half loaded canoes. After cross- 
ing the long portage to Field Lake a camp was set up 
at the short portage at the south end of the lake prior 
to the commencement of the final descent of Beaver 
River (Figure 40). Thompson noted that “the Country 
is now much converted into Meadow by the Fire 
having destroyed the Woods” (Thompson 1810-1812). 
This observation and the notable lack of comment 
regarding either Red Deers Lake House or Green- 
wich House are suggestive of their destruction by 
fire. 

Following Thompson’s inauguration of the 
route, brigades going to and from the Columbia 
began passing through Lac La Biche on a regular 
basis. Gabriel Franchere (Figure 41) and Ross Cox on 
their way back from the Columbia District used the 
route soon after Thompson. Both provided a detailed 
account of their journey and related some of their 
experiences while in the Lac La Biche region. Franchere 
was initially engaged in the west coast trade with the 
Pacific Fur Company. He was born in Montreal in 
1786 and took service with the American company in 
1810. In September of that year he sailed from New 
York on the Tonquin for the mouth of the Columbia 
River. After a long voyage around Cape Horn he 
arrived at his destination and took part in the found- 
ing of Fort Astoria in the spring of 1811. 

Franchere had witnessed Thompson’s ar- 
rival at Astoria, writing “Toward midday, we saw a 
large canoe, with a flag displayed at her stern, 
rounding the point which we called Tongue Point.... 
The flag she bore was the British, and her crew was 
composed of eight Canadian boatmen orvoyageurs. A 
well-dressed man, who appeared to be the com- 
mander, was the first to leap ashore” (Huntington 


1854:120). Franchere could hardly have 
guessed that he, like Thompson, would soon 
become a Nor’wester. The American’s Co- 
lumbia venture was unsuccessful and in Oc- 
tober, 1813 Astoria was surrendered to the 
NW Company and the commerce of the two 
seas united under the British flag. With the 
surrender Franchere entered the service of 
the North West Company long enough to 
gain passage back to Montreal. He left Astoria 
on April 4, 1814. 

On the return voyage Francois 
Decoigne joined Franchere’s brigade at Brule 
Lake (east of Jasper, Alberta). Decoigne had 
recently established Rocky Mountain Fort 
(1813) to serve as a warehouse for those 
going to and from the Columbia District and 
was also returning to eastern Canada. On 
June 3 the brigade reached the mouth of La 
Biche River and on June 5 reached the “beau- 
tiful sheet of water called Red Deer lake.” 
(Huntington 1854:311) While crossing the 
lake Franchere met twoof Antoine Desjarlais’ 
daughters gathering eggs and shortly after- 
wards met their father. Franchere described 
Desjarlais as “a former guide in the service of 
the North West Company, free since the 
junction of the two companies in 1805°[North 
West Company and XY Company] ... rea- 
sonably contented with his fate as no one 
troubled him in his possession of Lac La 
Biche, which he had as it were preempted” 
(Lamb 1969:167-168). 

According to Marcel Giraud, author 
of a classic study of the Metis in Western 
Canada, Antoine’s way of life at Lac La Biche 
“was the true example of the simple and 
happy life, satisfied, like that of primitive 
man, with resources offered by a nature that 
seemed inexhaustible; its anachronistic im- 
age would be transmitted to the Metis de- 
scendants of these former masters of the 
West” (Giraud 1986a:269). 
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Figure 39 


Astoria, as it was in 1813 (Photo courtesy of Clatsop 
County Historical Society). 
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Figure 41 


Gabriel Franchere (Photo courtesy of Glenbow 
Archives). 


Figure 40 
Trade knife found in the vicinity of the Short Portage 
at the south end of Field Lake (Courtesy of J. Tratch). 
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Desjarlais, who by this time had built a cabin 
on the lake, assisted Franchere by supplying him 
with “about 50 pounds of dried meat and 10 to 12 
pounds of tallow” (Lamb 1969:167). Franchere recip- 
rocated by reading “two letters that he [Desjarlais] 
had had in his possession for two years without 
finding anyone to read them” (Lamb 1969:168). One 
of the letters was from Desjarlais’ sister in Vercheres 
and was written by a teacher in that parish, a Mr. L.G. 
Labadie, whose handwriting Franchere recognized 
(Lamb 1969:168). The passing of two years before 
Desjarlais was able to have his letters read would 
suggest that between David Thompson’s and Gabriel 
Franchere’s trips relatively few expeditions had trav- 
elled through Lac La Biche. 

Franchere crossed Portage La Biche and, like 
David Thompson, found Beaver River to be “only a 
tiny trickle” which made it necessary for the men to 
walk along the bank dragging their canoes. Never- 
theless, it was “by this route that the canoes ordinar- 
ily pass to reach Little Slave lake and the Athabasca 
country, from the head of Lake Superior, via., 
Cumberland House, on English river’ (Huntington 
1854:313). No mention is made of either Red Deers 
Lake House or Greenwich House in Franchere’sjour- 
nal. Shortly after beginning his descent of Beaver 
River Franchere met “an old Canadian hunter, a free 
man of the name of Nadeau” (Lamb 1969:168) who 
had been without food for two days. While Franchere 
was with him Nadeau received news that his son-in- 
law had just killed a bison and he made a present of 
half of it to Franchere for his journey. With Mr. 
Decoigne acting as guide, Franchere proceeded down 
Beaver River on to Moose Portage. 

_ Although the track at Moose Portage had 
been in use for twenty years it was not obvious, and 
Decoigne who “had not crossed this portage for 19 
years ... was soon lost” (Lamb 1969:169). The men 
eventually got their bearings and proceeded on to the 
North Saskatchewan. On June 10, Franchere reached 
Keehiwin Lake which he called Bridge Lake because 
of the “natural bridge at its southern end, which 
seemed to ... be composed of tree trunks covered 
with earth and vegetation that had drifted together in 


the waters of the lake to block the passage in 
sucha way thatit could be crossed by horses. 
After climbing a relatively high hill .. . [the 
brigade] reached a prairie and a two hours’ 
walk on a splendid path brought [them] to 
the banks of the Saskatchewan River near an 
old fort” (Lamb 1969:170). The old fort re- 
ferred to was either Buckingham House or 
Fort George. 

Ross Cox was 18 years old when he 
sailed in the fall of 1811 from New York for 
Fort Astoria to be a clerk in the Pacific Fur 
Company. Like Franchere he joined the North 
West Company after the surrender of Astoria. 
After a brief time in the employ of the North- 
west Company Cox was retiring from the fur 
trade. His growing aversion to the Indian 
country made him anxious to return to his 
homeland, Ireland. He left Astoria on April 
16 and arrived at Lac La Biche on June 12, 
1817. Cox does not mention any trading es- 
tablishments at Lac La Biche either. Traffic to 
and from the Pacific regularly used Portage 
La Biche by this time. Spring parties from 
“the Columbia . . . after crossing the moun- 
tains, invariably obtained from the people of 
Lesser Slave Lake, a fresh stock of dried meat 
or other food sufficient to support them to 
English River, or Cumberland House” (Cox 
1832:257). Cox was expecting the “usual 
supply” when on Athabasca River in the 
vicinity of Pembina River he “stopped at a 
hunting-lodge of free Iroquois” and was pre- 
sented with a letter addressed “To the gen- 
tlemen from the Columbia” (Cox 1832:257). 

The letter was from Alexander 
Stewart at Lesser Slave Lake who stated that 
he was setting out with his winter’s furs for 
Fort William and regrettably had to inform 
the Columbia brigade that he could not assist 
them with any provisions, “alleging as a 
reason, that he had a bare sufficiency for the 
support of his own people outwards” (Cox 
1832:257). Stewart’s recommendation was 
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that part of the Columbia party “should be 
sent to Slave Lake, where they would find 
fish enough during the summer, and be able 
to set off the ensuing spring without any fear 
of starvation” (Cox 1832:257). A meeting of 
the crew was called to determine a plan of 
action since no one wanted to stay behind. 
One of the suggestions was that Ross Cox, 
McTavish, and six men proceed to Lesser 
Slave Lake and “remain there until spring 
for[their] passage to Canada” (Cox 1832:257). 
This plan was totally unacceptable to Cox, 
“another year in the Indian country would 
be an age: the idea was horrible; and [he]... 
at once refused to accede to such an arrange- 
ment” (Cox 1832:257). 

Coxand McTavish were determined 
to continue their journey despite there being 
only provisions for three days. With no cer- 
tainty of additional supplies inevitable star- 
vation lay ahead. Threats fromother members 
of the crew who insisted they remain behind 
almost resulted in bloodshed. Guns were 
loaded, flints were trimmed, “the hilt of the 
dirk became more conspicuous, and menace 
was answered by defiance. The canoe-men 
looked on in silent amazement, but did not 
attempt to interfere” (Cox 1832:258). Cox’s 
opponents “at length thought it prudent to 
yield ... and a sort of sulky reconciliation 
took place” (Cox 1832:258) after which the 
crew embarked. Knowing that Stewart was 
only four days ahead and heavily laden with 
furs while his canoes were quite light, Cox 
was determined to overtake him. On June 
10, he reached “La Riviere de la Biche” and 
onJune 11 “cameuptoarecent encampment 
of the Slave Lake brigade, the fires of which 
were still burning” (Cox 1832:258). Pieces of 
buffalo meat were also found at the camp- 
site, “which those gentry did not think fat 
enough to carry, but which proved very 
grateful to our poor fellows” (Cox 1832:258 — 
259). 


Cox entered Lac La Biche on June 12 and 
crossed it in three hours. As he approached the east- 
ern shore, he observed smoke “issuing from a small 
cove, and immediately after the white canvass of a 
tent met our delighted eyes. A few minutes more 
brought us to land, when we had the inexpressible 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Alexander Stewart and the 
Slave Lake brigade, consisting of eight canoes and 
about forty-five men” (Cox 1832:259). The Columbia 
brigade had been fortunate. Having stared starvation 
in the face the men proceeded to reward themselves 
with a feast of roast buffalo and whitefish. 

The following day, during a heavy rainstorm, 
the Columbia and Lesser Slave Lake brigades fin- 
ished portaging “ten large canoes, and between two 
and three hundred packs of beaver, each weighing 
upwards of ninety pounds” (Cox 1832:259) through 
three miles of swampy marsh which was full of 
underwood. The brigade then crossed Field Lake and 
camped for the night on the south shore. It continued 
to rain through most of the night and in the morning 
the men commenced the Short Portage “two hundred 
and fifty paces in length” which brought them to 
Little Beaver River. There wasn’t sufficient water in 
the Little Beaver to float the canoes when loaded and 
as a consequence dams had to be constructed at 
intervals of four hundred to five hundred paces to 
raise water levels. This task was both tedious and 
laborious and on the first day the men only managed 
to advance five miles. To complete the voyage on 
Little Beaver River crews had to be continually ahead 
of the canoes building new dams. This procedure 
continued to about the Forksat Brierville (Cox 1832:259 
~ 260) at which point the canoes entered Beaver River 
proper which had enough water to allow the brigade 
to proceed expeditiously. Shortly following Cox’s 
departure the Hudson’s Bay Company traffic over 
Portage La Biche increased as the company made an 
attempt to establish operations at Lesser Slave Lake. 
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Notes 


? ArthurS. Morton (“The Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada,” The Canadian Historical Review vol. 
17 [1936], pp. 274-276) on the basis of circumstantial 
evidence argues that Thompson first crossed Athabasca 
Pass in 1801 with an expedition led by Duncan McGillivray. 
He admits, however, that the “argument is inferential, 
and therefore to some extent precarious” (A.S. Morton, A 
History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 [Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1973], p. 468) 


* Likely Prairie Island as depicted on Bell’s (“Report on 
Part of the Basin of the Athabasca River, North West 
Territories,” Geological Survey of Canada Progress Report, 1882- 
3) map of 1884 and currently known as Black Fox Island. 

* J.G. MacGregor (Paddle Wheels to Bucket Wheels on the 
Athabasca [Toronto, McClelland and Stewart Limited, 


1974], p. 72) on this basis concluded that Desjarlais had 
settled at Lac La Biche by this date. 
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Red Deers Lake 
House II 


ed Deers Lake House II' was the 
next trading post to be built at 
Lac La Biche. It was built in 1817 
by John Lee Lewis of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company during its 
campaign to oppose the North 
West Company in Athabasca Country. During the 
Outfit of 1815? Francois Decoigne, assisted by Lewis 
and The Pigeon (Louis Guiboche) began establishing 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s presence at Lesser 
Slave Lake by building Fort Waterloo (Baergen 
1967:148). Ironically, this was the same Decoigne 
who had built the North West Company post at the 
mouth of Lesser Slave River in 1799. Decoigne had 
spent many years in the area and had been one of the 
North West Company’s best traders (Rich 1939:210). 
Hehad nosooner returned to Montreal with Franchere 
in 1814 when the Hudson’s Bay Company engaged 
him to re-establish operations in the Red Deers Lake 
— Lesser Slave Lake area. This area, the Lesser Slave 
Lake District as it was then known to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, included as the principal lakes Lesser 
Slave Lake, Red Deers Lake, Talking Lake (Calling 
Lake), and Whitefish Lake. 

The district abounded with Beaver and other 
furbearing animalsand “previous to 1816 the NW Co 
usually made from 65 to 70 Packs’ of good Furs an- 
nually.” With the arrival of an opposition the com- 
bined returns of the North West Company and 
Hudson’s Bay Company did “not amount to nearly 
so much as when entirely in the hands of the NW Co.” 
According to the Lesser Slave Lake District Report of 
1819-1820 this result “proceed[ed] from the indo- 


lence of the natives” who upon getting better 
pay from a competitive market lost some of 
their incentive to hunt. The situation was 
aggravated by the “depopulating System of 
Indian hunting” which spared neither young 
or old and greatly diminished the popula- 
tion of beaver and other furbearers‘ (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 2). 

The inevitable decline in furs and 
profits because of the competition was an- 
ticipated by the Nor’ Westers, and as a conse- 
quence, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s first 
attempt at re-establishing operations was 
marked by violence as the North West Com- 
pany struggled to retain control.> No sooner 
had the Hudson’s Bay Company settled in 
when the North West Company partially 
destroyed Fort Waterloo and seized the goods. 
Decoigne, along with Lewis and The Pigeon, 
were imprisoned on December 2, 1816. While 
The Pigeon and Lewis were released seven 
days later, Decoigne was held hostage till 
spring (Baergen 1967:148). 

Despite the volatility of the situation 
John Lewisand The Pigeon returned to chal- 
lenge the North West Company. On Septem- 
ber 20 Lewis arrived at Ile a la Crosse where 
he received a letter from Mr. Bird informing 
him that he was “to proceed . . . to the Lesser 
Slave Lake & take Charge of that District” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/1, fos. 4). By Septem- 
ber 21, Lewis was on his way to Lesser Slave 
Lake to rebuild Fort Waterloo. The goods 
which he required for the Lesser Slave Lake 
post had been sent in advance, and on Octo- 
ber 4, Lewis caught up to the advance party 
only to find himself stranded with the goods 
in the shallow waters of Beaver River. In his 
journal Lewis wrote, “Nothing of consequence 
occurred on my passage up the Beaver River 
only that we had a great deal of difficulty 
owing to the shoaliness of the river — con- 
stantly breaking the Canoe upon the stumps 
of old trees, until I arrived a little above 
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List of Names of Hudson’s Bay Company Personnel (Inferred From Lesser Slave Lake District 
Account Book for 1817-1818, HBCA, PAM, B.115/d/2 fos. 3-4) 


Beauleau, Jean Bt. 
Bouchie, Baptist 
Bouperlant, Francois 
Bousquet, Louis 
Bousquet, Mitchell 
Champaigne, Charles 
Couturier, Antoine 
Dechamp, Francois 
Dishneau, Pierre 
Degarlois, Antoine 
Eneas la Nepesangue 
Flett, William 
Francouer, Joseph 
Giboche, Louis 
Joudoin, Louis 


Juliet, Louis 
Kerseymere 


La Favre, Joseph 

La Fringear, Charles 
Lewes, Mr. John 
Louisien, Louis 
Manceau, Alex 


Matte, Pierre 


McKay, Simon 
Mourrou, Andrew 
Otoetanu, Mithcell 
Phillippa, Jean Bapt. 
Prince, Jean Bapt. 
Rochleau, Guilluam 
Sinclair, William Junr 
Smith, Mr. William 
Soucie, Mitchell 

St. Dennis Amable 


Vittandre 


Bowsman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Guide 
Steersman 
Interpreter 
Interpreter 
Middleman 
Bowsman 
Interpreter 
Steersman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Steersman 
Master 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Bowsman 
Middleman 
Bowsman 
Middleman 
Middleman 
Steersman 
Junior Clerk 
Junior Clerk 
Middleman 
Steersman 
Middleman 


A great villain deserted 


Weak but good Man 


Discontented young man 
A great villain deserted twice during Winter to NW 


A good man but a great drunkard 


Very slow and Indolent 
A great Rogue 
A very discontented but an active man 


Good for nothing 


Very indolent at the Fort but a good voyageur 


A little Rascal 
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Moose Portage — at a place called the Pretty Hill” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/1, fo. 4). 

The Pretty Hill was a favorite stopping place 
for the traders. It was a high point of land between 
Moose River and Brierville and was very pictur- 
esque. Robert Kennedy described the site as a “re- 
markable field on the left bank of the river enclosed 
by nature all around as if by art” (HBCA, PAM, B.104 
a/2, fo. 4). It was also called “La Jolie Butte, by way of 
pre-eminence, from the varied and handsome land- 
scape by which it was surrounded” (Cox 1832:261). 
At the Pretty Hill, Lewis to his “great astonishment & 
vexation ... found two of ... [his] men a long the 
River in charge of the best part of the Company’s 
Property embarked at York they were as they in- 
formed me obliged to leave it owing to the uncom- 
mon shoaliness of the Rivers and disobeydience of 
the half-breeds engaged by Mr. Decoigne last spring 
at the Red Deers River — who all threatened to leave 
the Canoes long before if the Pidgeon who had charge 
of them did not leave the goods above mentioned and 
proceed with only five pieces per Canoe” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/a/1, fos. 4 — 4d). 

This setback meant Lewis could not reach 
Lesser Slave Lake until after the ice had set and the 
goods could be transported by horses and dogs. The 
Pidgeon and William Sinclair meanwhile were pro- 
ceeding towards Lesser Slave Lake to make prepara- 
tions for Lewis’ arrival, but they “were stoped by the 
Ice a little below the slave Lake River where they .. . 
built a Post for the winter” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/1, 
fo. 6). The crew’s refusal to travel beyond the Pretty 
Hill with the goods created “a great deal of unnecssary 
trouble and expense” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/1, fo. 
4d) since horses and dogs had to be obtained from 
Red Deers Lake and Edmonton House. This situation 
could have been avoided if extra canoes had been 
available at Ile a la Crosse in order to lighten the 
canoes from York or if in Lewis’ opinion “a littlemore 
perseverance had been used” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/ 
a/1,fo.4d). Lewis deemed “it unadvisable to proceed 
further — until all the property left be safly arrived at 
this place [Lac La Biche] — when I shall proceed to 
take Charge of the upper House” (HBCA, PAM, 


B.115/a/1, fo. 5). While waiting for his goods 
he built a “temporary post” for the winter. 
This post was situated on Lac La Biche “a 
little way to the right” of the portage (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/a/1, fo. 5). 

William Henry of the North West 
Company who was also bound for Lesser 
Slave Lake was a short way behind John 
Lewis. When he “arrived at Portage La Biche 
... his Canoes and Goods ... [were] two 
days walk below — loaded — being set fast 
by the Ice” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/1, fo. 5). 
Henry immediately proceeded to build his 
quarters “along side” the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/1, fo. 
5d). On December 2 the last of the goods 
arrived from the Pretty Hill and on January 
13,1818 Lewis “left the Red Deers Lake House” 
for the establishment on the “Grand [Atha- 
basca] River” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/1, fo. 
7d). However, the post on Red Deers Lake 
remained in operation under the direction of 
William Smith. In the spring Lewis began 
making preparations to take his furs to York 
Factory. On May 11, 1818 he embarked from 
the Upper House to pick up the ten packs of 
furs which Smith had obtained at Lac La 
Bicheand theextra canoesrequired to lighten 
the loads before proceeding down Beaver 
River. Lewis left Lac La Biche with “only... 
six new Canoes — as the old ones left in the 
Beaver River last Fall ... [were] wantonly 
destroyed by the Plains Indians” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/a/1, 23d). While Lewis was 
making his way to York Factory Smith went 
to Lesser Slave Lake to begin building the 
second Fort Waterloo. 

Lewis arrived at York Factory on 
July 3. Ina brief twelve day stay he arranged 
the merchandise for Lesser Lake and set off 
back to the interior. By September 26 Lewis 
had reached Green Lake and on October 8 he 
arrived at the Cold Lake portage. On Beaver 
River two days above Cold Lake portage 
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Lewis met James Spence who was awaiting 
his “arrival to hear if ... [he] intended to 
settle Lac La Biche” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/ 
2, fo. 11). Although Lewis advised Spencer 
that he would not be staying at Lac La Biche, 
he again got stranded on Beaver River and 
was forced to stop at the “Old House,” pre- 
sumably the “temporary post” which had 
been erected the previous year. 

On October 17, at the “Muddy Lake 
[Field Lake] below the swampy Portage [he 
was] ... stoped by Ice” (HBCA, PAM, B. 
115/a/2, fo. 11d). Thenext dayit wassnowing 
hard and when he ordered his men to con- 
vey the goods across Portage La Biche they 
all refused. The usual supply of provisions 
expected at Ile a la Crosse had been taken by 
the Athabasca people forcing the Lesser Slave 
Lake brigade to push on up Beaver River 
without an adequate food supply. At Por- 
tage La Biche the men were determined to go 
no further “saying that they intended to 
Leave the whole where it was as they had 
nothing to Eat” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/2, fo. 
11d). With a dissatisfied crew and winter 
setting in it was soon apparent that the “Old 
House” on Lac La Biche would once again 
become Lewis’s headquarters. The first or- 
der of business was to take advantage of the 
fall fishery which was required to sustain the 
crew through the winter months. 

On October 29, Lewis sent two of his 
men to Lesser Slave Lake to inform William 
Smith that the goods would be conveyed by 
“Dogs & trains” once the ice had set fast. By 
December 9 Lewis cautiously began ship- 
ping goods to the forks of La Biche River. His 
men had not returned from Lesser Slave 
Lake and he was uneasy and concerned for 
the safety of the shipment. His worry inten- 
sified when by December 20 he had still not 
heard from any of his men at Fort Waterloo. 
“Being very uncertain as to the Situation of 
my Peopleat Lesser slave Lake & not hearing 


on the Least any sort of News from there I therefore 
sent of this Morning two men... to Slave Lake with 
a letter From me to Mr. Smith who is in Charge that I 
may know the state of affairs as quick as possible. 
Before I risk to convey the Company’s Property Here 
to that Place in case the NW have made them & their 
Fort Prisoners” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/2, fo. 13). 
On December 30, 1818, Lewis finally learned 
that his men were safe, and early in January heand his 
crew departed for Lesser Slave Lake, meeting Antoine 
Desjarlais at the forks of Red Deers River. Lewis 
arrived at Lesser Slave Lake post on January 29, 1819 
and found his men “in a most Miserable starving 
state” while their North West Company rivals had 
“Plenty of Provisions Dogs & etc.” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.115/a/2, fo. 15d). According to Lewis the North 
West Company people were harassing the Hudson’s 


Bay people froma small house built about fifty yards 


north of the Hudson’s Bay house “from where they 
watch our Motions, they have Constantly Four Men 
on the Look out Night & Day & Every Evening mark 
all the roads round about the House so as none of our 
People may go away undiscovered to them” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/a/2, fo. 15d). By early spring Lewis 
began making preparations for the summer journey 
to The Rock (Gordon House) and sent “Antoine 


_[Desjarlais] to Lac La Biche to Build Four Large Ca- 


noes For the Voyage the ensuing summer ... on 
account of the Bark being close to Lac La Biche” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/2, fos. 28d — 29). Before Lewis 
left, the North West Company intensified their har- 
assment of the natives trading with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

On April 16, 1819 Lewis reports, “the Squirell 
& Family Left the House today & has gone with the 
rest of the Indians towards Lac La Biche as the NW 
have intimidated the Crees with an Idea that the 
Beaver Indians [were] . . . coming to war upon them 
at this Place the NW have done this thinking that we 
will abandon this Place that they may have the Pleasure 
of burning our Fort once more but I do not intend to 
abandon this place unless I receive orders from the 
Governor in Chief’ (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/2, fos. 
30d — 31). As a result of the North West Company 
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continuing to circulate rumours that the Beaver Indi- 
ans were coming to war on the Cree at Lesser Slave 
Lake all the Cree left there in the spring of 1819. The 
North West Company had fabricated these reports in 
an attempt to withdraw “the Indians entirely from 
the District and encouraged them to go to Green Lake 
& Isle ala Cross where the attachment of the Indians 
for the NWC. had not yet been shaken by the... 
HBC” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 3). 

The Indians, however, went to Red Deers 
Lake where they stayed (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 
3) as a result of Kennedy’s interventions. Kennedy 
was at Lac La Biche making preparations for the 
annual trip out to the Rock which was delayed be- 
cause the canoes he expected to pick up at Lac La 
Biche were not finished. While awaiting their com- 
pletion he discovered that all the Crees from Lesser 
Slave Lake were planning on going to Green Lake 
and Ile a la Crosse, a move which in Kennedy’s 
opinion would “be greatly against the Cys [compa- 
ny’s] Interest.” By “a deal of persuasion and a little 
liquor” he encouraged them to summer at Lac La 
Biche and await his return” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/ 
2, fo. 3d). On leaving the Beach [he] was saluted 
repeatedly by all the natives of the placeand wished] 
. ..a prosperous voyage & speedy return to them the 
coming autumn” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fos. 
3d — 4). Antoine Desjarlais was left in charge of Red 
Deers Lake House II for the summer (HBCA, PAM, 
B.115/a/2, fos. 28d-29; HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/3, fo. 4). 

As a consequence of the natives staying at 
Lac La Biche, Lewis received his instructions “to 
winter at this place with the principal part of the 
forces” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 3) while William 
Smith managed the fort at Lesser Slave Lake with a 
small staff. Lewis returned from The Rock in the fall 
of 1819, and “in the midst of a Canadian winter” 
erected “buildings of considerable extent” at Lac La 
Biche (HBCA, PAM, B. 115/e/1, fo. 3). The buildings 
were situated on the shore of the lake “a few miles” 
from Portage La Biche (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 
23) on the same location as the temporary post. This 
fort was the principal post in the Lesser Slave Lake 


District for the years 1819 — 1820 (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/2). 

William Smith who was having a 
rough time during the summer of 1819 be- 
cause of poor food supplies was getting relief 
at Lac La Biche with three of his men when 
Lewisarrived onSeptember 24‘(HBCA, PAM, 
B. 104/a/2, fo. 39). That day “Mr. Lewis 
arrived in one Canoe having left [Robert 
Kennedy with] the loaded Canoes a little 
behind in Beaver River” (HBCA, PAM, B.115 


~ a/3, fo. 5d). Stewart, the North West Com- 


pany proprietor, who was going on to Lesser 
Slave Lake passed Kennedy onSeptember 27 
“with a canoe very lightly laden” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 22d). 

On October 1, Kennedy arrived with 
the canoes at Lac La Biche. Kennedy immedi- 
ately noted the need for new facilities at Red 
Deers Lake since “the store [was] already too 
small for the quantity of provisions Traded” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 23) and besides 
Mr. Lewis had the only house. The day fol- 
lowing Kennedy’s arrival “a flagstaff 82 feet 
long” was cut and in the evening the men 
hoisted it (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 23). 
With the raising of the flagstaff the “Indians 
& Half breeds fired vollies with their fowling 
pieces” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 23). 
This indeed was a great occasion. The sup- 
plies had arrived and a new fort was about to 
be built. The following days were days of 
celebration, and the Indians dressed in their 
finest clothing and were “employed in a 


- Medicine house” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, 


fo. 23d). On October 6, Stewart and Smith left 
for Lesser Slave Lake (HBCA, PAM, B. 104a/ 
2, fo. 24). Smith passed a quiet winter with 
four men at Lesser Slave Lake, procuring 
“only 50 Skins ... principally martyns [as] 
there was no Indians in that quarter & the 
freemen who wintered there belong to the 
NW Co.” (HBCA, PAM, B. 115/e/1, fo. 3d). 
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The new fort at Lac La Biche was not 
completed until spring, but by January 24, 
1820 Mr. Lewis was “removed into the Hall 
which [was] now an excellent commodious 
room 25 feet square with 6 windows” (HBCA, 
PAM, B. 104/a/2, 42d). A map produced by 
Kennedy depicts Lewis’ fort as well as a 
North West Company post at Red Deers 
Lake (Figure 42) which consisted of “tempo- 
rary housesat about 40 yds distance” headed 
by Mr. Henry (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 
3d). Kennedy’s map also depicts a Hudson’s 
Bay Company post on Moose Lake, built by 
the Edmonton District in response to the 
Slave Lake District building at Lac La Biche. 
As Mr. Herron of the Edmonton District 
reports: “Towards the latter end of Septem- 
ber I was under the necessity of settling an 
outpost at Moose Lake for the purpose of 
securing the trust of some of our Thick Wood 
Crees who went there to pass this Winter, on 
account of our own people as well as the 
servants of the North West Company mak- 
ing establishments at Red Deers Lake, which 
place is situated almost in the centre of the 
hunting ground of many of the Indians of 
this District. Consequently, it is absolutely 
necessary for the Company’s interest that it 
should be annually so arranged at head 
quarters, that one District, would not be 
under the necessity of incurring the unnec- 
essary expense of establishing outposts 
principally for the purpose of watching their 
fellow servants in another” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.60/e/3, fo. 7). Despite Herron’s dissatis- 
faction the post at Moose Lake conveniently 
provided Red Deers Lake House withsupplies 
when required (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2). 

Constructed of squared logs, the es- 
tablishment at Lac La Biche was substantial 
as is evident in Robert Kennedy’s plan (Fig- 
ure 43). Not depicted in the plan was an 
outside oven constructed entirely of mud 
(HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/4, fo. 5) and a fish 


house (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 32d). The post’s 
layout suggests fortification since the structures formed 
a U-shaped defensive enclosure. This is not surpris- 
ing for hostilities between the two companies remained 
high. Lewison hisarrival was immediately threatened 
by the North West Company people who “spread a 
report among the Indians, & freemen that the half of 
winter would not pass before [they] were prisoners.” 
Lewis downplayed the threat, writing “tho’ I do not 
credit the report yet I do not disregard it being con- 
stantly on my guard and having cautioned all the 
people at the same time” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, 
fo. 40d). 

It was evident from Lewis’ actions that these 
words somewhat masked how seriously he actually 
viewed the situation. A similar report was in circula- 
tion three years earlier when Lewis’ men were taken 
prisoner at Lesser Slave Lake and he was not about to 
take any chances. As Kennedy wrote, “Mr. Lewis... 
put arms into the peoples houses and warned all of 
them to be on their guard. He himself never stirs out 
without his gun in his hand” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/ 
2, fo. 33 — 33d). He was also very “anxious that the 
men & the canoe that took Mr. Smith to Slave Lake 
have not returned and fears that the NWC have 


_burned the Fort when Mr. Smith left in the fall with- 


out any person in charge of it but 2 men” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 28d). 

In the fall of 1819 the total number of trading 
Indians in the Lesser Slave District “amounted to 199 
Souls Viz. 43 men 54 women and 102 Children ... 
principally Crees brought here by the NW Co. from 
Green Lake & Saskatchewan Plains ... more than 
Two Thirds of the whole trade with the HB Co. the 
remainder with NW Co” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, 
fo. 4). The Indians at Lac La Biche were primarily 
associated with the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
were led by a chief’ named Tulibii* “a Soteux by birth 
... 34 years of age in stature 5 feet 11 Inches his 
countenance denotes good nature and intelligence. He 
speaks french like a Canadian and dresses the same as 
the white people” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 4). 

In addition to the Indian population in the 
Lesser Slave Lake district there was a group of free- 
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Figure 42 


Sketch of the Lesser Slave District, 1819 — 1820 (HBCA, PAM, B. 115/e/1, fo. 1d). 
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Figure 43 
Plan of the trading post at Red Deers Lake established 1819 — 1820 (HBCA, PAM, B. 115/e/1, fo. 3). 
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men and their families consisting of “97 Souls” in- 
cluding 23 men, 16 women, and 58 children. These 
freemen were Canadians and Iroquois from Lower 
Canada and their descendants. The Canadians were 
“all the Old Servants of the N[orth] W[est] Co[mpany] 
who have Indian Women and children by them and 
thus get Completely attached to the Country and 
Indian way of living and are like them constantly 
moving about living in leather tents made of the skins 
of the Moose or Buffalo” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, 
fo. 4d). In the year 1819 in the Lesser Slave Lake 
District there were also 36 European traders associ- 
ated with the Hudson’s Bay Company and about the 
same number of North West Company men. 

The main food at Red Deers Lake House II 
was whitefish, and eleven thousand were laid up for 
the winter. The whitefish from Lac La Biche at the 
time averaged four and one-half pounds (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 3d) and were caught at “a Point 
of Land about one mile from the Fort” during the fall 
spawning season (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 3d). 
To supplement the fish diet “80 animals ... were 
procured during winter Moose, Red Deer & 
Buffaloe of the Woods & etc. but all were unpre- 
cedentedly lean from the great quantity of snow that 
fell” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/1, fo. 3d). Pemmican 
was made locally as well as obtained from the adja- 
cent parklands by way of Moose Portage. 

Lewis did not have a very successful trade 
year at Lac La Biche. On February 3, Mr. Smith at 
Lesser Slave Lake reported that the North West Com- 
pany’s Lac La Biche Express arrived with the news 
that “above 40 Indians ... Died with the Measles” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/3, fo. 10). 

“In Spring of 1819 Mr. Shaw of the NW Co 
went from Fort de Prairie to Lesser Slave Lake, and on 
seeing the natives were weaned from their old attach- 
ment td the NW Co” warned them in passing: “Go 
trade with the English but before the first snow falls 
manny a tear shall be shed wifes will mourn the loss 
of husbands and Children their parents” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/e/1, fos. 4d — 5). To the dismay of the 
Indians, Shaw’s “prophecy” materialized. By early 
fall, 1819, the first case of measles had broken out. 


Apparently, “a woman & Boy were brought 
by the NW Brigade sick of the Measles. The 
Indians were at this time all assembled at the 
Fort and as soon as the drinking was ended 
the infection began to spread” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.115/e/1, fo. 5). By November 1 the whole 
fort was like a “Hospital” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/a/2, fo. 30d), and by the new year the 
death toll had reached epidemic proportions. 
The unpleasantness of sickness and starva- 
tion was reported in every quarter. 

Among the casualties were 39 men, 
women, children, whichincluded five of Lewis’ 
best hunters (HBCA, PAM, B.104 a/2, fo. 58). 
As it was the custom for the Indians to refrain 
from trapping “when bereft of relations” the 
fur yields for that trading season plummeted 
as many hunters “who always before pro- 
cured 100 & upward of furs in a winter 
scarcely gave where with to defray the ex- 
pense of the Rum they drank” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.115/e/1, fo. 5). The North West Company, 
knowing the deaths would result in little 
trade, refused credit to the nativesand watched 
withamusementas the Indiansreceived credits 
from the unsuspecting Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany people who had false expectations about 
the “bright prospects” which lay ahead. In- 
stead the returns were “but trifling.” The 
Indians and the freemen of the district had 
done very little and Lewis expected his re- 
turns would notexceed fifteen packs (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 58d). 

Lewis was quick to speculate that 
measles were deliberately brought in by the 
North West Company to punish the Indians 
for trading with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Prior to Stewart’s arrival Lewis had 
“gained fully 2/3 of all the Indians belonging 
to the District and [his] prospects at this time 
were extremely flattering. But Stewart for 
motives of policy which at that time [Lewis] 
could not comprehend refused to supply the 
Indians with credits as formerly equipping 
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only 6 Indians. But afterwards [Lewis] learnt 
that he had in his Brigade 2 people sick of a 
Disease which bears every symptom of mea- 
sles” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 39). The 
substance of Mr. Shaw’s prophecy which 
was often repeated to Lewis by women and 
children who had lost husbands and fathers 
in the epidemic and the trading policy 
practiced by Stewart in conjunction with the 
reality of the deaths convinced Lewis that 
Shaw’s words were far more than simple 
scare tactics. He concluded “I cannot but 
consider that this introduction of a Foreign 
Disease wasa forecasted malicious & willful 
murder of the natives” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/ 
a/2, fo. 39d). 

Lewis, certain that the measle epi- 
demic was part of the North West Compa- 
ny’smaster plantosteal the trade, immediately 
began making plans for the following sea- 
son. He sent “off a canoe to Isle ala Crosse for 
6 Pieces which I left there last fall intended as 
part of aSummer supply but this will be very 
far short of what will be necessary from the 
number of Indians and Freeman now at- 
tached to the Hon. Company” and heinformed 
Governor Williams of his fear “that Stewart 
the NW Proprietor (who remains Inland at 
this place for fear of another Grand Rapid 
affair) will beendeavoring to regain the Indi- 
ans from his having a Complete supply as he 
was very sparing in giving out credits to the 
Indians last fall. To counteract this and to 
retain the footing already acquired” Lewis 
suggested that “18 Pieces Consisting princi- 
pally of Rum Tubb [tobacco] . . . & ammuni- 
tion... in addition . . . [to] Twine for Nets 
and theSeine” besent up immediately (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/a/2, fos. 58d — 59). With the 
trading plan for the upcoming season in 
place Lewis made the final preparations for 
his departure. On May 18 the pemmican 
from Moose Lake had arrived for the journey 
and by the end of May all the necessary 


canoes had been built. Lewis left Lac La Biche for The 
Rock on June 2. The summer at Red Deers Lake was 
a quiet one as most of the Indians went to “the Plains 
where the Crees [were] assembling to go to war” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.104/a/2, fo. 61). 

Red Deers Lake House II remained opera- 
tional during the 1820-21 trading season (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/a/4). With Lewis’ departure, Robert 
Kennedy remained in charge assisted by Antoine 
Desjarlais, Joseph Caplette (Chaplet), Cardinal, 
Robbeland, Bousquit, and Lajeuness (HBCA, PAM, 
B.115/a/4, fo. 4). Red Deers Lake House II appears to 
have deteriorated rapidly. In the summer and fall of 
1820 Robert Kennedy had to repair the fort regularly. 
The roof required recovering with pine bark, the 
chimney in the hall needed to be rebuilt, and a small 
cabin adjoining the hall was mudded (HBCA, PAM, 
B.115/a/4). A garden was planted in the spring, the 
seed stock having been brought in from Edmonton. 
Barley, potatoes, turnips, carrots, and onions were 
grown. Fish, however, remained the staple food. Red 
Deers River and Owl River both continued to be good 
sources for provisions and a stock of beat meat and fat 
was kept on hand at the fort as usual. 

Few trade goods were kept at the post and 
Kennedy commented that “the little stock of ammu- 
nition left here by Mr. Lewis [was] expended and not 
a drop of rum [remained] to give an Indian” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/a/4, fo.6). Asaresult Kennedy left for Tle 
a la Cross on June 30 “in quest of these articles as 
nothing can be done here without and there will beno 
provisions for Trapping the ensuing winter. And 
besides will be obliged to leave this place and as most 
of the Indians belonging to this Place are at the Plains 
and may be expected to return here in the course of 5 
weeks without a supply being procured they will be 
necessitated to return & not an Indian be found here 
on the arrival of Mr. Lewis in the fall” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.115/a/4, fo. 6). Kennedy received no goods and 
returned to Lac La Biche on August 24, having spent 
twenty days at Ile a la Crosse. 

Early inthe morning of September 10 Kennedy 
heard “the report of a gun” [towards the Red Deers 
Portage] “and ... went to see who was there.” He 
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found “3 NW Cos. canoes for the Columbia & Stuart 
a NW proprietor with them” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/ 
4, fo. 7d). In one of the North West Company canoes 
was “Old Desjarlais” who had come in from Mon- 
treal. He was the father of Antoine, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Interpreter, and of “several half-breeds 
attached to the HBCo. Hereturned to the House. . . to 
remain here for his family” (HBCA, PAM, B. 115/a/ 
4, fo. 8). 

The North West Company people informed 
Kennedy that they had passed a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany canoe destined for Red Deers Lake House II.On 
September 24a supply canoe in advance of Mr. Lewis 
arrived at Red Deers Lake. It carried a letter from Mr. 
Lewis which expressed his desire to return to Lesser 
Slave Lake as he expected and “wished” that the 
Indians had returned to that quarter. Lewis arrived 
on September 29 and while he forwarded the bulk of 
the trade goods to Lesser Slave Lake he arranged for 
“Ant. Desjarlais Interpreter] with Kusymere, 
Chapplette, St. Paul, Guertier, and Ladipes [to] pass 
the winter here [Red Deers Lake] as the Indians will 
pass this place in winter” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/4, 
fo. 9d). With Antoine Desjarlais in charge (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/e/2, fo. 3) the fort at Lac La Biche expe- 
rienced a quiet trading season as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company efforts shifted back to Lesser Slave Lake, 
where a fort nearly identical to Red Deers House II 
was built (Figure 44). 

The North West Company’s postat Red Deers 
Lake does not appear to have been in operation 
during the 1820-21 trading season. The closing of the 
post was recorded by Kennedy. On June 1, 1820 he 
noted that “Wm Stewart of the NW Co. left this early 
in the morning and in one hour after returned in 
company with a light Canoe & Mr. Laroque passen- 
ger from the Columbia.” The following day “Stewart 
& Laroque ... left... at break of day in two light 
canoes 8 men each.... About Sunset ... the NW 
Cos. loaded canoes left their House with Henry who 
wintered here” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/4, fo. 4). On 
June 4, 1820 the North West Company post was 
completely abandoned: “This morning Two NW Co 
men & 4 women left this for Lesser Slave Lake they 


destroyed everything of use at their House 
before they went off” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/ 
a/4, fo. 4).” 

Competition between the two com- 
panies ended officially with the signing of 
the Deed Poll on March 26, 1821. After the 
merger of the North West Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Red Deers Lake 
House II was essentially abandoned. Only 
Caplette was left to take care of the post 
(HBCA, PAM, B.115/e/2, fo. 4). With the 
coalition John Lewis was appointed a chief 
trader and transferred to the Columbia. He 
wasreplaced at Lesser Slave Lake by William 
Connolly. On October 4, 1821 Connolly ar- 
rived at Red Deers Lake House II and found 
Caplette who “had been left in charge of a 
few old axes & iron Hoops, by Mr. Lewis” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/5, fo. 4d). Very little 
trade was going on and Connolly states that 
“what was good of this property I embarked, 
& the rest left in care of Caplette who was to 
pass the Winter there” (HBCA, PAM, B.115/ 
a/5, fo. 4d). The principal post of the Lesser 
Slave District had been re-established at Lesser 
Slave Lake, the merger had eliminated the 
rivalry which prompted the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s move to Red Deers Lake in the 
first place. William Connolly writes “The 
news of Coalition of the two Companies 
reached Slave Lake in Aug. by a Man who 
was sent Express from Cumberland House 
— afew days before my arrival, Mr. Smith, 
the Gent™ who was in charge for the H Bay 
Co had in Conjunction with Mr. Henry taken 
an Inventory of the Property at both Forts & 
the whole was put together in the NW Fort 
being the Most Convenientof thetwo” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.115/a/5, fo. 5). 

After 1821 the Lesser Slave Lake and 
Columbia brigades continued to use Portage 
La Biche and Beaver River for four more 
years. Connolly considered the Beaver River 
“the greatest disadvantage” faced by the 
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Figure 44 


Sketch of Lesser Slave Lake Fort 1820-21 by Robert Kennedy, 1821 (HBCA, PAM, B. 115/e/2, fo. 4d). The 
fort is nearly identical to Red Deers Lake House II. 


Tulibii Professes his Loyalty to the Hudson’s Bay Company 


At the beginning of the 1820 — 21 trading season, after John Lee Lewis had “abandoned” 
Red Deers Lake House II and returned to Lesser Slave Lake, Tulibii’s status of Hudson’s Bay 
Company Trading Captain was reaffirmed. At the gates of Fort Waterloo Lewis assured Tulibii 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company was determined to “Ruin the N W Co” and thathe knew he could 
count on Tulibii for his loyal support reminding him that his brothers at Red Deers Lake had told 
Lewis they would die for him if necessary. After the presentation of the Captain’s Outfit and the 
customary keg of “Indian Rum” Tulibii responded “I will always remain attached to you as I find 
myself well off .... I had thoughts before I entered here to receive your bounty of immediately 
returning it as none of my Relations are now with me but upon further consideration I take them 
as the NW might make a scandle of it to ridicule me to relations & the Indians. I am ashamed to 
take the Presents as none of my relations are here to share it with me. But in Spring I expect that 
manny of them shall be here & then I shall use all my influence to prevent their going to War. I 
heartily thank the Company for what they now give meand particularly you their Representative. 


I love you as I love myself for all your past kindnesses. I have served many Traders but none like 
you” (HBC B.115/a/4, fo. 15). 
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partment (Baergen 1967:119) and recommended to 
Governor Simpson that the Portage La Biche-Beaver 
River Route be abandoned. Eventually Governor 
Simpson would implement changes in the transpor- 


Notes 


* John Lewis referred to his post as Red Deers Lake House. 
The numeral II has been appended here to distinguish 
this post from Thompson’s Red Deers Lake House. All 
evidence indicates that Red Deers Lake House II was 
located east of Red Deers Brook, and therefore not on the 
same site as Thompson’s Red Deers Lake House. It is 
interesting to note that John Lewis did not call his post 
Greenwich House despite the directive from the Gover- 
nor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1800 which stated that, “Changing the Names of depend- 
ant Settlements not only mislead but often times perplex 
us when referring to the Maps let it therefore be avoided” 
(A. M. Johnson, Saskatchewan Journals and Correspondence 
(London: Hudson & Bay Record Society], 1967, p. Ixxvii). 
Had Lewis adhered to this policy Red Deers Lake House 
would have been called Greenwich House and the town 
of Lac La Biche would probably have become known as 
“Greenwich” or “Greenwich House.” The prominence of 
Red Deers Lake/Lac La Biche as a geological feature of 
great natural beauty likely resulted in the assignment of 
thelake’s nametothe post, pre-empting thenameGreenwich 
which had no local significance. 


wu 


Outfit refers to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fiscal year, 
June 1 to May 31. For example, the Outfit of 1815 repre- 
sents the period between June 1, 1815 and May 31, 1816. 


A pack weighed 90 pounds and contained 65 — 70 beaver 
or the weight equivalent (W.P. Baergen, “The Fur Trade 
at Lesser Slave Lake, 1815 — 1831,” Unpublished Thesis, 
1967, p. 99). | 


A ‘beaver region’ could be exhausted in four to five years 
if not managed properly. The Iroquois who were in the 
area had a reputation for employing the depopulating 
system of trapping which destroyed the breeding popu- 
lation through the indiscriminate killing of young and 
old. The arrival of the Hudson Bay Company would have 
accelerated the destruction of the beaver as the Indians 
affiliated with one company ignored any conservation 
efforts undertaken by their rivals (A.S. Morton, A History 
of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1973, pp.354-356)). 


Up to 1811, the traders affiliated with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the North West Company maintained 
amicable relations to the extent that rival posts were often 
enclosed within the same palisades for mutual protection 
(E. Coues, ed., The Manuscript Journals of Alexander Henry 
and of David Thompson 1799 — 1814 (Minneapolis: Ross & 


ww 


~ 
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tation system which led to the eventual de- 
mise of the Portage La Biche — Beaver River 
Route as a significant transportation corri- 
dor (Baergen 1967:118-119). 


Haines, Inc., 1965]; A.S. Morton, A History of the 
Canadian West to 1870-71 [Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1973]). By 1811, however, the 
bitter rivalry over the fur-rich Athabasca and 
Saskatchewan districts had begun. 


* Smith gives the date for Lewis’ arrival as Sep- 
tember 19 (HBCA, PAM, B.115/a/3, fo. 5d). 


7 “Chief” was a title bestowed on influential indi- 
viduals by the traders, not by the natives them- 
selves. The Chief received a “Captain’s outfit” of 
finest clothes and a keg of rum in return for his 
ability to bring a following of trading Indians to 
the Company. The gifts were presented in the 
spring and fall. 


* On May 24, 1820 just prior to Lewis’ departure 
from Lac La Biche Tulibii was presented with his 
spring clothes and rum. At this time Baptiste 
Desjarlais, the half-brother of Tulibii, who was 
the interpreter, was by “disagreeable necessity” 
made a chief of the same consequence “as the 
NW Co had made great offers to him to be their 
Chief.” Baptiste was a very ambitious influen- 
tial man and if he had “accepted .. . the NW Co 
offers and left the HB Co with all his brothers 
and relations ... [he could] by his influence 
among the Indians have put the HBCo to double 
the Expense.” These ‘chiefs’ knew very well 
how totakeadvantage of the situation and it was 
hoped that the time would soon come when they 
could “be more Kept under by the power of a 
single Trader” (HBCA, PAM, B.115 e/1, fo. 4). 


A fellow by the name of St. Paul plays a promi- 
nent role in the history of Kamloops. The log 
cabin of Jean Baptiste Lolo, or St. Paulas hecame 
to be known, became Kamloops’ first museum. 
The cabin remains on display at the Kamloops 
Museum as a reminder of our link to the past 
(Favrholdt, K., “Cumcloups and the River of 
Time,” The Beaver, vol. 67, no. 4 [1987], pp. 19- 
22). 


* Although it would seem that the North West 
Company post was abandoned, it still appears 
in the list of posts for the winter of 1820-21 
(HBCA, PAM, A.64/26, fo. 7d). 
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The Hudson’s Bay 
Company Abandons 


the Beaver River Route 


hile travel along the Beaver River 
Route had always been arduous 
it had been tolerated. However, 
in 1824 George Simpson, Gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, travelled the Beaver 
River Route and personally experienced its short- 
comings. Had he not travelled the route himself it 
may have continued to have been used by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company fora much longer period of time. 
As it was, Simpson’s trip provided him with the 
impetus to establish an alternate route to the Columbia 
and Lesser Slave Lake districts. 

Peter Skene Ogden and John Work in 1823 
and Dr.John McLoughlinin 1824 were among the last 
Hudson’s Bay Company personages to travel the 
Beaver River Route before George Simpson ordered 
it abandoned. There is no mention of Red Deers Lake 
House II in the journals related to these last expedi- 
tions suggesting that the post had been completely 
abandoned by this time. In mid July 1823, Peter 
Ogden (Figure 45) was assigned the charge of the 
Spokane District and on his way down to his new 
posting led the Columbia Express to the Columbia 
District. The Express left York Factory on July 18 and 
arrived at Lac La Biche on September 14. The journey 
up Beaver River was a troublesome one due to prob- 
lems with the lack of provisions, aggravated by the 
shallowness of Beaver River. 

Eleven and one half bags of pemmican were 
used in the thirty days getting from York Factory to 
Ile a la Crosse. “On leaving Y[or]k the canoes had 2 
bags of Pemmican (one of them turned out to bea bag 


of grease given in a mistake) and a bag of 
flour. At Oxford House a supply of two bags 
more was got. Then at Norway House a 
further supply of four bags of Pemican and at 
Cumberland five bags more. Two of the bags 
got at Cumberland was unfit for use and had 
to be cast away, which leaves eleven bags 
that have been used . . . besides 1/2 bag from 
McDougald [and the New Caledonia bri- 
gade of canoes]” (Work 1823:9). When they 
reached Ile a la Crosse the provisions were 
finished. As this was “the last Fort” they 
would see until the Rocky Mountains Work 
obtained “400 Ibs. of dried meat” which was 
the only provisions there to supply the twelve 
men. He estimated this supply would last 
them twelve days after which they would 
have to depend on what they could get from 
Indians and freemen along the way. 

On Monday, August 18, the brigade 
left Ile a la Crosse for Beaver River. On Au- 
gust 22 they encountered an encampment of 
freemen and Indians, only to find that they 
were in a starving condition and had no 
provisions to spare. Beaver River was re- 
markably shallow and the canoes frequently 
had to be poled and dragged. Even where 
there was enough water it was difficult to 
make headway as “the nature of the bottom, 
... being composed mostly of a mixture of 
mud & sand, has some kind of a suction 
which prevents the canoe from having much 
way” (Work 1823:12). On the afternoon of 
August 24 the brigade passed the portage to 
Cold Lake. The men were dispirited and 
dissatisfied with their provisions. “The dried 
meat was not fatat first, & on their leaving Ile 
ala Crosse They . . . picked out the best first, 
in consequence of which what . .. remains 
[was] the very worst of it” (Work 1823:12). 
The meat was so tough they could “scarcely 
eat a sufficiency of it to satisfy them” (Work 
1823:12). 
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Two days later the brigade arrived 
at Moose Portage. “A supply of Provisions 
were expected . . . as [was] usually the case, 


but unfortunately nothing of the kind was to. 


be found. Nor [were there] any marks of any 
white men having been here during the sum- 
mer” (Work 1823:13).! Because the Indians 
had been at war very few with provisions 
had visited Fort Edmonton during the sum- 
mer (Work 1823:18) and therefore the 
pemmican which was to have been sent from 
Fort Edmonton was not available. The next 
provision supply point for Ogden was ten 
days ahead at a place called Five Islands on 
Athabasca River, but there was no way of 
knowing in advance if the supplies would be 
there. Ogden was in an awkward predica- 
ment. The men had been dissatisfied with 
their provisions and now there was “not 
more than one meal remaining. . . [and there 
was] Scarcely the track of ananimal . .. to be 
seen about this part of the country, the woods 
having been recently destroyed by fire” (Work 
1823:13 — 14). Rather than moving the bri- 
gade on in such uncertain circumstances, 
John Work was immediately dispatched to 
Fort Edmonton to procure a supply of provi- 
sions. Ogden, in the interim, was to wait at 
the confluence of the Moose and Beaver riv- 
ers. | 

Work left for Fort Edmonton with 
five men on August 26, depending entirely 
on chance for subsistence. Their provisions 
were to be obtained with “guns & 3/4 Ibs. 
lof] Powder and 25 Balls” (Work 1823:14). 
The party had “two blankets. . .eacha knife, 
& a small pot, which comprise[d] all [their] 
luggage” (Work 1823:14). In addition to be- 
ing so poorly outfitted, Work’s party got 
lost. Despite these hardships, Work eventu- 
ally arrived at Fort Edmonton and was in- 
formed that a day before his arrival a small 
quantity of provisions had been sent to Five 
Islands for the Columbia brigade. Work se- 


cured all the provisions of the Fort — three bags of 
pemmican and three bundles of dried meat, as well as 
five horses which, if the provisions proved inad- 
equate, were to be used to make up the deficiency. 
Work got lost on the return trip as well resulting in an 
additional loss of time. When he arrived at Moose — 
River on September 9 he found that Ogden had “eft 

aletter. . .informing [him] that having remained two 

days longer than the time he had expected [Work’s] 

return, and having scarcely anything to eat for the 

people, he had been induced to move up the river 

about half a days march to an Indian encampment 

where he expected to get a small supply of provisions 

to enable him to proceed to Sabish? where he learned 

there were some freemen & Indians, from whom he 

would get a further supply” (Work 1823:20). 

Work and his men followed Ogden on horse 
on a “road” immediately adjacent to Beaver River 
which he described as “through thicketty woods and 
very bad” (Work 1823:20). Work caught up to Ogden. 
who was making his way up Beaver River with 
provisions obtained from the Indians. During Work’s 
absence, Ogden had the good fortune of obtaining 
sixty pounds of pemmican from a man who was 
going to Lesser Slave Lake with a supply for Mr. 
Connolly who required the provisions for his out- 
bound journey. Up to this time Ogden’s crew were 
living on berries and six to eight fish a day which they 
caught with a net fashioned from a skein of twine. 
While the pemmican helped somewhat it was hardly 
adequate and Ogden was obliged to move on. When 
Work finally caught up to Ogden he found him 
wretchedly ill, attributing the illness “to the poor 
living & the anxiety of mind in which he was, the 
fatigue of walking all day along shore, (the river is too 
shallow to allow of any one being in the canoes)” 
(Work 1823:21). In the evening Ogden would be 
overcome by violent shivering and delirium. In the 
morning he would continue travelling. 

Shortly before reaching Portage La Biche four 
of the five horses were sent back to Edmonton along 
a “nearer road by which the Ind[ian]s we saw below 
came from the plains” (Work 1823:22). The fifth horse 
was kept by Ogden to ease his journey; however, even 
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riding became too fatiguing and he was forced to lie 
in the canoe. The brigade arrived at Portage La Biche 
before sunrise on September 13, fifty-eight days after 
embarking from York Factory. That evening “Mr. 
Ogden who [had] appeared to be nearly recovered 
was again seized with another shivering fit and taken 
very ill” (Work 1823:22). The fatigue from having 
“walked along shore in the afternoon probably caused 
the relapse” (Work 1823:22). Although Ogden was 
“at times in some measure delirious” during the 
night he felt better in the morning (Work 1823:23). 

The canoes and goods were carried across 
the Short Portage and then across Field Lake to the 
Long Portage which was described as “not less than 
8 or 9 miles long the whole of which the canoe has to 
be carried except a short piece towards the farther 
end where part of the cargo is embarked a small piece 
ona small river or rather swamp” (Work 1823:23). No 
doubt, by the time Ogden completed the portage at 
Lac La Biche his impression of Beaver River would 
have been less than favourable. Hisdispleasure, though, 
would have been somewhat offset by the hospitality 
of the freemen he met at the end of the Long Portage. 

Beat meat and fresh meat, which the freemen 
on Red Deers Lake could really not spare, were 
purchased and arrangements were made for a free- 
man who was going to Edmonton to return Ogden’s 
mount. On September 16, the brigade embarked, 
crossing Red Deers Lake ina wind and rainstorm. On 
Athabasca River, downstream from the mouth of 
Slave River, Ogden’s food supplies were replenished 
by Mr. McDonald’s men from Fort Assiniboine who 
gave him the pemmican and dried meat which he had 
been expecting from Edmonton. At the mouth of 
Slave River Ogden cached a bag of pemmican for Mr. 
Connolly in lieu of the one he had borrowed at Moose 
Portage and then proceeded toward the mountains. 
On October 27, forty-two days out of Lac La Biche, 
Ogden reached Spokane House. 

The following year, when George Simpson 
(Figure 46) ordered the company to abandon the 
Beaver River Route, travel on Beaver River was even 
more trying. Simpson was on his way to the Colum- 
bia District from York Factory when he passed through 


Lac La Biche. He had left York Factory on 
August 15 “accompanied by Chief Trader 
McMillan in a North Canoe with a comple- 
ment of Eight Men besides [his] own Servant 
and an Indian Guide” (Merk 1931:3). 
Simpson wastwenty daysbehind McLoughlin 
who was also on his way to the Columbia to 
take charge of Fort George (Astoria). 
McLoughlin was travelling with fourteen 
menintwolightcanoes. According toSimpson, 
the purpose of “sending so many handsacross 
the Mountain [that] Season was to replace 
others expected to retire next Year and to 
reinforce the Snake Country Expedition which 
had sustained considerable loss in the recent 
Conflict with the Slave Tribes of the East side 
of the Mountain” (Merk 1931:4). Despite Mc- 
Loughlin’s hearty lead Simpson was deter- 
mined to catch up to him before he reached 
the Columbia. From Ile a la Crosse Simpson 
made very slow progress up Beaver River on 
account of its shallowness, his “people al- 
most constantly in the Water dragging the 
Canoe” (Merk 1931:18). Beaver River was 
“unusually low” that year and McLoughlin 
and Simpson were both eventually forced to 
proceed overland to their destinations. 
Shortly after reaching “Jolie Bute” 
Simpson reports that he was forced to take an 
“Indian Winter Track” which Dr. McLoughlin 
had earlier taken to Lac La Biche since it was 
impossible to get along the Beaver River, 
“many parts of it not even having an appear- 
ance of moisture” (Merk 1931:19). Simpson 
was determined to follow Dr. McLoughlin, 
but had no one with him who knew the 
route. Fortunately, he was now in the com- 
pany of Chief Trader Joseph Laroque who he 
meta few days earlier encamped about three 
leagues above Moose Portage. Laroque who 
had been traveling with McLoughlin from 
York Factory was in charge of Rocky Moun- 
tain House (Henry’s House) at the conflu- 
ence of the Miette and Athabasca rivers. 
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Figure 45 


Left photo John Work (Photo courtesy of Provincial Archives of British Columbia). 
Right photo Peter Skene Ogden (Photo courtesy of Oregon Historical Society). 


Figure 46 


Left photo Portrait of Governor George Simpson (Photo courtesy Glenbow Archives). 

Right photo Simpson in his Express Canoe (Photo courtesy of Glenbow Archives). George Simpson 
was notorious for the speed at which he travelled. He left York Factory August 15, 1824, arriving at 
Lac La Biche on September 21 and at Fort George (Astoria) on November 8. The voyage from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific Ocean had taken him 84 days, 20 days faster than any previous expedi- 
tion. 
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Finding the water was low he decided to wait for the 
arrival of the Lesser Slave Lake Brigade with his 
outfit. Laroque offered to locate and mark the trail 
and possibly find Simpson a guide. Laroque led 
Simpson part way eventually finding two boys to 
assist Simpson on his final approach to Lac La Biche. 

The trip along the winter track was four days 
of continual hardship. While Simpson’s description 
of theroute taken is difficult to follow becausenumerous 
lakes and portages were crossed, he probably went 
by way of Rich Lake or Frenchmen Lake and then on 
to Ironwood Lake, Elinor Lake, and Beaver Lake. 
After leaving Beaver River Simpson portaged seven 
miles before entering “a Lake of about 8 Miles where 
[he] had much difficulty in embarking and Landing 
on account of a great depth of soft Mud at the edges 
in which it was scarcely possible to drag the Canoe 
and through which the people had the utmost diffi- 
culty in Wading, indeed one poor fellow was nearly 
drowned having sunk up to the chin” (Merk 1931: 
19-20). Following a short “portage of a Mile to an 
other Lake of about 6 Miles” Simpson encountered 
“fully as much trouble in getting through the Mud as 
in the former” (Merk 1931:20). 

While encamped at the narrows of this lake 
Simpson “encountered the heaviest Gale of Wind [he 
ever]. . .experiencedinNorth America. . . throughout 
the Night the Trees were continually falling by the 
Violence of the Wind so that our situation was rather 
uncomfortable being obliged to put up for the night 
on the Wet Mud at the Waters Edge exposed to Wind 
& Weather as it was unsafe to get within reach of the 
falling Timber, the crashing of which together with 
the dismal houling of the storm and the fear of having 
our Canoe blown away interfered seriously with our 
repose” (Merk 1931:20). The remainder of the journey 
was equally difficult, consisting of a portage of 11/2 
miles, aswamp of 100 yards, a portage of 11/2 miles, 
a lake of one mile, a portage of 2 miles, a lake of 1/2 
mile, and a portage of 200 yards before reaching 
“Island Lake 6 miles in length” (Merk 1931:20). 

Here Simpson met Cardinal the Freeman 
who, upon hearing of the Governor’s distress, had 
come from Lac La Biche to render assistance. Making 


a portage of about two miles Simpson “then 
passed through Beaver Lake Ten Miles long 
to Portage La Biche” (Merk 1931:21).Simpson 
who was notorious for the speed at which he 
travelled arrived at Lac La Biche thirty-eight 
days after he had departed from York Fac- 
tory, a record time despite the extra hard- 
ships imposed by the unusual shallowness 
of Beaver River that year. 

Simpson does not describe how he 
reached Portage La Biche, however, upon 
entering Beaver Lake he most likely paddled 
along the west shore to the outlet and, passing 
througha narrow constriction, entered a small 
lake, Outlet Lake, which is the source of 
Beaver River, one mile northeast of the Short 
Portage. At Portage La Biche Simpson “found 
Ottawa, Cardinals Son and an Indian waiting 
to assist [him] . . . across the Portage” (Merk 
1931:21) which he described as being about 
four miles long. By dusk everything was 
across and an encampment was made on the 
shores of Lac La Biche where they “found old 
Dejoilais the Freeman and his Family likewise 
Cardinals Family and a posse of Freemen 
and their followers” (Merk 1931:21). These 
men, along witha few Kutenai and Saulteaux 
were preparing to go to war on the Shuswap 
Indians along the Thompson River in British 
Columbia. The Shuswap werean inoffensive 
tribe and several years previously a whole 
camp on their way to Fort Thompson or Fort 
Kamloops had been massacred by the free- 
men. Simpson persuaded the freemen to 
abandon their war efforts by promising to 
protect the Shuswaps and threatening to 
withhold ammunition from the freemen 
during the winter and send them off to Canada 
the next season where they would face a life 
of hardship if they did not abide by his 
wishes. The freemen heeded Simpson’s words 
and agreed not to go to war. 

After leaving his camp on Portage 
La Biche, Simpson wentacross the lake to the 
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mouth of La Biche River where as he de- 
scribed it, travel conditions were even worse 
than those encountered on Beaver River: We 
“fell on River La Biche which we descended 
and a more disagreeable navigation or piece 
of Road I never travelled; the River itself was 
nearly dry so that it became necessary to 
carry the Baggage at least four fifths of the 
way, two men took down the Canoe light 
with great difficulty and Mr. McMillan and 
I walked the whole way and most abominably 
dirty Walking it was, the banks of the River 
having been recently overrun by Fire and 
while still smoking a light rain had fallen so 
that we were up to the knee every step in 
Charcoal and ashes, and by the termination 
of each Days march as black as Sweeps. . . . 
we got to the Athabasca River and put up for 
the Day in order to repair our canoes which 
had got much shattered in the shoal Waters 
of Riviere la Biche” (Merk 1931:22-23). 

On La Biche River Simpson had 
caught up with Dr. McLoughlin who was 
“heartily tired of the Voyageand hisSurprise 
and vexation at being overtaken in Riviere la 
Biche notwithstanding his having a 20 Days 
start. . .from York[was] not to be described” 
(Merk 1931:23) (Figure 47). The difficulty 
Simpson and McLoughlin experienced on 
Beaver and La Biche rivers led to Simpson’s 
conclusion that the route should be “aban- 
doned altogether” because of the “tedious- 
ness and uncertainty of the Beaver River 
Navigation even to half laden North Canoes 
render[ed] the Voyage extremely harassing 
to the people [and] requir[ed] much expen- 
sive and precautionary arrangementin regard 
to provisions assistance from Freemen &c 
&c and in dry Seasons incurring the risk of 
not getting to the Wintering Grounds before 
the Ice set in, but above all, the heavy expense 
occasioned by this route in Men’s Wages it 
being impossible to substitute Boats for Ca- 
noes” (Merk 1931:25). 


Because of the shallowness of Beaver River 
the North Canoe was the most effective means of 
transportation and the disadvantage of not being able 
to increase shipping capacities through the use of 
boats was partially offset by the fact that Beaver River 
afforded safe travel outside the territory of the Plains 
Indians who attacked the fur brigades on the North 
Saskatchewan River. To travel in safety on the Sas- 
katchewan River more men were required in the 
brigades than were necessary for the transport of the 
goods alone (Merk 1931:27). George Simpson, recog- 
nized that the Hudson’s Bay Company could become 
more efficient by reorganizing its inland operations, 
and while at Lac La Biche he ordered a good horse 
road to be built (Merk 1931:22) from Fort Assiniboine 
on Athabasca River to Edmonton House situated on 
the North Saskatchewan River (Figure 48). The road 
was cut by Jacques Cardinal a Freeman (Merk 1931:22) 
who at the time resided at Lac La Biche. He was a 
“well-known half-breed horse keep, who frequented 
the region between Lake La Biche and Jasper House” 
(Merk 1931:20). The road cut by Cardinal was com- 
pleted in time for Governor Simpson on his return 
journey from Astoria (Fort George). On April 30, 1825 
Simpson arrived at Fort Assiniboine to find Mr. 
Deschambeaut in charge. He left Fort Assiniboine at 
3:00 p.m. the same day and arrived at Edmonton on 
May 2. The overland road was about 80 miles and 
described as being “sufficiently good for transport of 
property on Horseback but not fit for Wheel carriage 
or Sled” (Merk 1931:149). 

With the completion of the road Simpson 
wasable to unite the transport business of Cumberland 
and Saskatchewan with that of the Lesser Slave Lake 
and Columbia districts. As a result a single strong 
brigade was formed which the Plains Indians were 
hesitant to attack. The long established track from 
Cumberland House via Frog Portage, Churchill River, 
Beaver River, and Portage La Biche was thusabandoned 
in favor of a direct route up the North Saskatchewan 
River to Fort Edmonton and overland to Fort 
Assiniboine. 

Following the abandonment of the Beaver 
River Route by the Hudson’s Bay Company there was 
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Figure 47 

Dr. John McLoughlin who came to be known as the “Father of Oregon” (Photo courtesy of Glenbow 
Archives). Dr. McLoughlin must have been an awesome sight to the residents of Lac La Biche. When on 
La Biche River Simpson described him (F. Merk, Fur Trade and Empire: George Simpson's Journal 
[Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931], p. 23) as “such figure as I should not like to meet in a dark 
Night in one of the bye lanes in the neighbourhood of London, dressed in Clothes that had once been 
fashionable, but now covered with a thousand patches of different Colors, his beard would do honor 
to the chin of a Grizzly Bear, his face and hands evidently Shewing that he had not lost much time at his 
Toilette, loaded with Arms and his own herculean dimensions forming a tout ensemble that would 
convey a good idea of the high way men of former Days.” 
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no permanent trading post at Lac La Biche for thirty 
years. Portage La Biche, however, continued to be 
used by people who left few written accounts of their 
travels. Many freemen and Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, for example, regularly travelled back and 
forth between Lac La Biche and Ile a la Crosse 
(Duchaussois 1937). As packhorse trails came into 
more popular use, though, the Portage declined 
gradually in importance. The Lesser Slave Lake Dis- 
trict was dissolved after the abandonment of the 
Beaver River Route and included in the Saskatch- 
ewan District, administered from Edmonton. Furs 
from Lac La Biche were now being taken to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post at Edmonton. 

During the 1826-1827 trading season Ed- 
monton House “equiped the Lac La Biche Freemen 
Ottawa and Desjarlais and arranged La Douceur and 
Bideau . . .to accompany them” (HBCA, PAM, B.60/ 
a/24, fo. 31d) to Lac La Biche and return with the 
freeman’s furs in the spring. When the furs arrived 
from Lac La Biche they “were examined and altho 
Cardinal and Party (in this instance) have stated the 
truth a number of skins are nevertheless staged. The 
old man it appears has renounced lying and many 
other brilliant qualities equally accomplishing but 
has still some inclination for roguishness as is evident 
in two or three Martins which Mr. Rowand found full 
of holes and pasted over with a fine piece of skin to 
cover the flaws and this being a trifle with old Cardi- 
nal would have passed with him to be but a (tour bien 
fait) the Property advanced them from this place was 
paid fully and honestly in the evening” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.60/a/24, fos. 34 — 34d). 

It was freemen, such as Cardinal, Desjarlais, 
Ottawa, and Lavallee, who in choosing to live on the 
shores of Lac La Biche soon formed the nucleus of a 
permanent settlement. “Nearer to the Indian than to 
employee in the post, more intimately associated 
with his nomadic ways, the freeman let himself be 
absorbed irrevocably into the country” (Giraud 
1986a:264) which he had come to love. He remained 
with the Metis family he created, content to call this 
new land home and soon lost all contacts with his 
eastern homeland. While the freemen themselves 


continued to favora nomadiclifestyle, hunting, 
trapping, and trading, they set their families 
up in tents and lodges along the shores of the 
lake where there would be ample food sup- 
plies. These rudimentary settlements began 
to take on a more permanent character as log 
cabins replaced tents. 

Lac La Biche was an ideal location 
for a settlement. In addition to having an 
abundance of resources it was situated north 
of the parkland region and therefore offered 
refuge from the war-like Blackfoot Indians. 
On the other hand, Lac La Biche was close 
enough to the parkland to allow the resi- 
dents to hunt bison which annually migrated 
north to winter along the edge of the forest. 
If danger threatened the freemen and their 
families could quickly retreat to the protec- 
tion of the forest. The large Metis and Indian 
population settled on the shores of Lac La 
Biche soon attracted missionaries. 

The Hudson Bay Company viewed 
the missionary movement in the west with 
ambivalence. Their teachings were seen as a 
means of developing a more tractable popu- 
lation; however their presence also acceler- 
ated the free trade movement. R.T. Rundle 
visited the area in 1841 and about 1850 
Benjamin Sinclair moved his mission from 
Pigeon Lake to Lac La Biche (Rowand n.d.). 
The Methodists appear to have been doing 
well and in 1852 they sent a school master to 
the area (Anonymous 1876:414). Their suc- 
cess was short lived and the Roman Catholic 
Church soon became the dominant religious 
force of the area. While the Catholic Church 
had carried out missionary work in the Lac 
La Biche district since 1844 when Reverend 
J.B. Thibault had been invited by the freeman 
Joseph Cardinal’ to begin making his peri- 
odic visits, it was not until 1852 that the 
groundwork waslaid fora permanent church 
settlement. 

In 1852, a young priest by the name 
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of Albert Lacombe arrived at Lac La Biche. 
Accompanied by his faithful guide Alexis, 
Lacombe preached for fifteen days among 
the dozen or so families he found living at 
Lac La Biche. On the last day of his visit 
Lacombe wrote in his diary that in accord- 
ance with the instructions of Monseigneur 
Tache he “officially founded the new mis- 
sion, naming it: Our Lady of Victories” 
(MacGregor 1975:79). The following year 
Father Remas, one of the new Oblate priests 
from France, became the first resident Roman 
Catholic missionary at Lac La Biche. About 
this time Lac La Biche became _ well en- 
trenched in the Red River free trade move- 
ment. The stabilization of the rudimentary 
Metis villages by the missionaries served to 
intensify the economic threat posed by the 
free traders leaving Red River for the West- 
ern frontier. Governor Simpson had reason 
to be concerned. The results were inevitable. 
As the Metis took on a more sedentary life- 
style they would “become conscious of their 
strength and demand theright to trade freely 
by virtue of the privileges they claimed by 
right of birth.” The settlements became “not 
merely meeting places for the free traders, 
but also centres of commercial opposition to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company” (Giraud 
1986b:354). Furthermore, the success of the 


free traders fostered “the spirit of insubordination” 
which was arising amongst employees of the Hudson 
Bay Company who were ina large part drawn from 
the Red River. 

In his report on June 29, 1853 to the Governor 
and Committee, Sir George Simpson expressed his 
concern that the Saskatchewan District was begin- 
ning to feel the influence of the Red River free trade. 
With respect to the growing opposition at Lac La 
Biche he writes, “There has been a Roman Catholic 
Mission for several years past‘ established at Lac La 
Biche” and that it had “become the resort of a large 
body of retired servants and halfbreed families, who 
since the free trade movement at Red River have 
given much trouble and found ways & means to 
convey considerable quantities of furs to the Settle- 
ment” (HBCA, PAM, D.4/73, fo. 330d). 

“Seduced by the advantageous conditions 
offered by the traders of the Red River” the people of 
Lac La Biche “reserved their best furs for them; they 
would hide them carefully to await the arrival of the 
free traders in their carts” (Giraud 1986b:356-357). To 
effectively compete with the free traders at Lac La 
Biche the Hudson Bay Company had to re-establish a 
post in the area. The company wasted no time for in 
the same month Simpson made his report to the 
Governor and Committee Lac La Biche Post appears 
in the Minutes of Council of the Northern Depart- 
ment of Reports (HBCA, PAM, Vertical File — Lac La 
Biche). 
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Notes 


Provisions (i.e. pemmican) hauled by horse teams from 
Fort Edmonton and cached at Moose Portage were also 
customarily picked up by the Lesser Slave canoes and 
brought to Ilea la Crosse to be picked up by the Athabasca 
brigades heading to York Factory (W. Baergen, “The Fur 
Trade at Lesser Slave Lake, 1815 — 1831,” Unpublished 
Thesis, Department of History, University of Alberta, 
1967, p.44.) The importance of these pickups cannot be 
underestimated. At Lake Athabasca in the winter of 1820- 
21 Simpson wrote “without their assistance it is quite 
impossible to get either out of or into Athabasca, as to 
them we entirely look for the maintenance of our people 
between Portage La Loche and York Factory” (E.E. Rich, 
Journal of Occurrences inthe Athabasca Department by George 
Simpson, 1820-—1821,and Report, (Toronto: TheChamplain 
Society, 1938], p. 404). 


Should read La Biche. 


Years later Bishop Tache met the elderly Joseph Cardinal 
and wrote that “he is the living history of this country” 
(Tache quoted in E. Rowand, “Entrepot of the North,” 
Unpublished Manuscript, n.d.). These were fitting words 
for a man who had travelled the breadth of the country. 
Although Cardinal is not mentioned in Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s Voyages it is said that he accompanied Macken- 
zie on his epochal voyage to the Pacific Ocean in 1793. 
Eventually settling at Lac La Biche, Cardinal has been 
described as the most outstanding individual there at the 
time the first Roman Catholic missionaries arrived (1844). 
Born in St. Laurent, close to Montreal, Cardinal married 
Louise Frobisher, believed to be the daughter of the 
prominent trader, Joseph Frobisher. Their union dates 
back to 1798 or 1797 (A. Philpott, “Mission de Notre- 
Dame Des Victoires au Lac La Biche, Alberta,” Unpub- 
lished Manuscript, n.d., pp. 6 — 11). 


The Roman Catholics did not have a permanent mission 
at Lac La Biche until 1853. Simpson likely confused the 
Roman Catholic Mission with the Methodist Mission. 
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Lac La Biche Post 


ac La Biche Post was situated 
within the present town limits 
and served the area for over 
half a century. Initially, the post 
was part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Saskatchewan District 
and was administered from Edmonton(HBCA,PAM, 
Vertical File — Lac La Biche; HBCA, PAM, Hardisty 
Papers, 1872 Census Saskatchewan District). Between 
1853 and 1855 Peter C. Pambrun was in charge of the 
establishment, but very little information during this 
time period was obtained. The Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion was situated adjacent to the Lac La Biche Post. In 
the fall of 1853, Father Remas arrived at Lac La Biche. 
It was late in the season and the young priest took up 
residence ina barked roof, earthen-floored shack, six 
feet high and twelve feet square. He was not able to 
make adequate preparations for the winter. Instead 
he huddled in his hut and sustained “himself by 
alternately nibbling on dried meat and pemmican” 
(MacGregor 1975:82). Remas found it difficult to cope 
with the sad character of residents, the neighboring 
Protestantism and the scandal of the Hudson Bay 
Clerk — a so called Catholic married “a la facon du 
pays” and who strongly disliked him (Anonymous 
1876:416). Remas was soon visited by Father Lacombe 
who was appalled by the deplorable state in which he 
found his colleague. 

The culture shock and the difficulties Remas 
was experiencing sustaining himself led Father 
Lacombe to bring him back to Lac Ste Anne to spend 
the winter. After a brief rest period Father Remas 
returned to Lac La Biche and resumed his duties at 


the Mission. In 1855 Remas was ordered 
back to Lac Ste Anne and was replaced by 
Fathers Tissot and Maisonneuve. That same 
year Tissot and Maisonneuve began moving 
the mission to its present site about six miles 
west of Lac La Biche Post (Figure 49). The 
Hudson Bay Company had planned ex- 
panding its property up to the mission house, 
which would have left the missionaries with 
limited farmland and denied them ready 
access to the lake. Furthermore, the site was 
too close to the Wesleyan establishment and 
the Post fishery was not considered suffi- 
cient to support both establishments. For a 
brief period the priests shuttled back and 
forth between the two sites. However, by the 
spring of 1856 they had settled into their new 
location. 

The management of Lac La Biche 
Post changed hands at this time and P.C. 
Panbrum was replaced by Henry J. Moberly 
who took charge for the period 1856 — 1858. 
Pambrun meanwhile chose to remain in the 
Lac La Biche region working asa free trader. 
Moberly reached Lac La Biche by way of an 
overland route from the North Saskatchewan 
River via Snake Portage where goods for 
Lac La Biche Post were unloaded and trans- 
ported on horses, north past Goodfish, 
Whitefish and Field lakes (Figure 50). 
Moberly described Lac La Biche as “quite a 
large settlement. On the east side was the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post, and less than 
a quarter of a mile away was the English 
church mission under Rev. Henry Steinheur 
[Steinhauer]. A little farther on were five 
houses occupied by halfbreeds and free- 
traders, and on the south side, about two 
miles beyond, lay the groups of buildings 
comprising the Roman Catholic mission un- 
der the Rev. Father Maissonneuve. Here again 
were several houses occupied by halfbreeds. 
The land and gardens ... showed that 
vegetables of all kinds could be grown to 
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Figure 49 
View of Lac La Biche Mission (Photo courtesy of Provincial Archives of Alberta). 
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perfection” (Moberly 1929:81-82). Since Lac 
La Biche was not situated within the park- 
land region it was regarded as an excep- 
tional locality which by chance had good 
soil. 

Nineorten thousand whitefish were 
required to sustain Lac La Biche Post, most 
of which were “speared from a bar between 
an island and a point on the mainland” 
(Moberly 1929:86) in water which was three 
to four feet deep. When the fish were spawn- 
ing they were “so numerous that the lake 
bottom was scarcely visible. It was a matter 
merely of sending down the spearand bringing 
it up with one or two, and sometimes three, 
fish ata time” (Moberly 1929:86). The fishing 
started “about dusk and finished round 
midnight” when the fish grew scarce. 
Birchbark flambeaux were used for torches 
and seldom less than a thousand fish were 
secured during each calm night in the 
spawning period. “At other points on the 
lake where the fish were less plentiful the 
nets were kept going, so that before the 
freeze-up we had all we required. The mis- 
sionaries and halfbreeds .. . all carr[ied] on 
the same work of putting up their winter 
stock of fish” (Moberly 1929:86). 

With the first snowfall, thedog trains 
began transporting furs and meat from Lac 
La Biche Post to the various camps. Much of 
the meat transported was moose and wood 
buffalo (Moberly 1929:87) which at one time 
roamed the area in relative abundance (Roe 
1972). At the time of Moberly’s writing wood 
buffalo were nearly extinct, and he states 
that he “had the melancholy satisfaction and 
distinction of hunting . . . the last wood buf- 
falokilled in that locality” (Moberly 1929:87). 
However, the post continued to rely on a 
steady source of pemmican from the 
parklands. 

Competition from the free traders 
intensified during Moberly’s first year at Lac 


La Biche. Lac La Biche was becoming a centre for road 
building (Figure 51) and this opened the door for an 
influx of free traders. Bishop Tache had deemed it 
essential that the Roman Catholic northern missions 
be directly supplied by the Catholic Church, rather 
than depending on the Hudson’s Bay Company which 
had not proved sufficiently reliable. Tache’s plan was 
to establish Lac La Biche Mission as a distribution 
centre for goods being shipped north, serving as a 
staging area where supplies could be stored and then 
shipped on La Biche River to Athabasca River and on 
to the missions. 

In order to establish Lac La Biche Mission as 
an Entreport for the north a road between Lac La 
Biche and Fort Pitt had to be constructed, and the 
“Grand Rapids” on Athabasca River, which had the 
reputation of being impassable, had to be conquered. 
In the summer of 1856, Bishop Tache was able to 
demonstrate that the Grand Rapids were navigable,’ 
and by early fall Father Maissonneuve had widened 
and expanded the Lac La Biche Trail towards the 
North Saskatchewan and proceeded to clear a track to 
Fort Pitt. Reverend A.G. Morice hailed this as “the 
first work of its kind in the whole north, and it became 
an incentive to other parties to undertake similar 
conveniences of civilization” (Morice 1910:258). 

This road, a cart trail through the forest, 
established an effective overland transportation link 
with Fort Pitt and eventually with Red River (Morice 
1910:258; MacGregor 1975:121). The effects of the 
newly cut trail were soon felt by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at Lac La Biche. The Edmonton House 
Journal entry of October 29, 1856 reports that the 
freemen “were preparing to come overland with 
Carts. ... Some of these made their appearance here 
today [Edmonton] . . .others again have branched off 
the route, intending to place themselves near Lac La 
Biche, Fort Pitt & Carlton, in all between thirty & forty 
carts; this is a sufficient number to spoil our trade; we 
were sufficiently provided to meet the wants of the 
trade of the opposition we had to contend against as 
affairs stood, had it remained so; — But now in 
consequence of this additional host of Free traders I 
am afraid the trade will suffer by it, to prevent them 
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getting furs is impossible, as the Indians are over a 
large extent of Country . .. as a matter of Course the 
Indians will go with their furs to those who pay them 
best, and to pay at the rate the free traders pay them, 
we would require more goods than we have” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.60/a/29b Fos. 10-11) (Figure 52). 

Edward McGillivray took charge of Lac La 
Biche Post for the period 1858 to 1861. On December 
29, 1858 McGillivray visited Edmonton House and 
reported that everything at Lac La Biche was “pretty 
good” and that the freemen were not very active. An 
apprentice clerk, Mr. McAulay, assisted McGillivray 
at Lac La Biche Post but on February 18, 1859 he was 
ordered to stay at Edmonton because “there was 
nothing for him to do... and Mr. McGillivray could 
manage without him” (HBCA, PAM, Vertical File, 
Lac La Biche). McGillivray was replaced by Peter C. 
Pambrun who took charge of the post for the years 
1861 to 1874 (Figure 53). Near the end of his charge, 
beginning with the Outfit of 1873-74, Lac La Biche 
Post fell within the Lower Saskatchewan District 
headquartered at Carlton House (HBCA, PAM, Ver- 
tical File, Lac La Biche). While Pambrun wasincharge 
of the post the Roman Catholic missionaries tried to 
improve the northern transportation system by at- 
tempting to build a direct road from Lac La Biche to 
Fort McMurray. According to Moberly (1929:149) 
they started to cut the route in 1871 “but after spend- 
ing eleven hundred dollars abandoned the project.” 
Instead, the missionaries turned their attention to 
improving the existing route by building a road 
along La Biche River which was frequently difficult 
to traverse (Duchaussois 1937:70). This proved highly 
successful and prompted the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to work toward the development of its own 
system of overland roads. 

In 1872 a field party under the direction of an 
officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company was sent from 
Lac La Biche to examine the road to Fort McMurray 
which had been started by the missionaries. This 
reconnaissance team reached Fort McMurray, hav- 
ing lost all its horses, and reported the route to be 
impassable. In 1873 Moberly was given instructions 
to attempt the completion of the road, but he refused, 


offering instead to cut a road from the North 
Saskatchewan toward Cold Lake and on to 
Fort McMurray. Moberly’s offer was consid- 
ered and he “went to Cold Lake and made a 
complete map for a good road, with the 
estimated cost of construction, and an offer 
to finish it in one season. This offer was not 
accepted, for the reason that it was thought 
such a road would enable free traders too 
easily to getinto the North” (Moberly 1929:149). 
The road proposed by Moberly was never 
built, and Lac La Biche Post continued to 
serve as the staging area for travelers going 
north. 

The 1860’s and early 1870’s were 
exciting times in the North-West Territory 
(now the present provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan,and Manitoba) and national events 
profoundly affected Lac La Biche. On July 1, 
1867 the Dominion of Canada came into 
being and arrangements were being made to 
admit Rupert’s Land into the Dominion. In 
1869, the Hudson’s Bay Company agreed to 
surrender Rupert’s Land to Canada and in 
1870 the legislation received royal assent. As 
part of the agreement worked out for the 
transfer of Rupert’s Land the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was to retain certain land tracts as 
well as the land surrounding its posts. In the 
bestinterest of the company the landsselected 
were to be “the most valuable” (Smith 1872). 

The Hudson’s Bay Company laid 
claim to 1000 acressurrounding the Post. The 
company lands were officially surveyed in 
1873 by W.S. Gore. The Certificate of Title, 
dated June 29, 1910, described the bounda- 
ries as “all that portion or tract of land known 
as the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Reserve at 
Lac La Biche, in the Province of Alberta, 
Dominion of Canada, and being more par- 
ticularly described as follows: that is to say: 
commencing ata post marked HB planted on 
the South shore of Lac La Biche at the North 
east angle of the Reserve hereby described 
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and being about twenty (20) chains North 
East of the present Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny’s Fort, thence due South One hundred 
and Sixty-one (161) chains to a poplar stump 
marked HB, thence due West Seventy (70) 
chains to a poplar post marked HB thence 
due North One hundred and Thirty-five (135) 
chains and Three (3) links to a poplar stump 
marked HB, on the South shore of Lac La 
Biche, thence North Easterly following the 
Lake shore to the place of beginning, con- 
taining by admeasurement One Thousand 
(1000) acres more or less, and being the Block 
of land Surveyed and set out adjoining the 
post or station of the Company knownas Lac 
La Biche.” 

Ironically, P.C. Pambrun disputed 
the company’s right to possession. He stated 
his claim in a letter to Richard Hardisty, 
March 25, 1873: “The Surveyors were here 
... my Land and house are included in the 
survey, as I have a preemption right as it 
were upon the Land, if you want to take 
possession of it, you must give a fair & 
equivalent price for the Labor & expenses 
incurred on it” (Pambrun 1873a) (Figure 54). 

On June 13, 1873, two and one half 
months after Gore had completed his sur- 
vey, Lac La Biche Post was burnt to the 
ground by a fire which had been started on 
the shore of the lake (HBCA, PAM, B.60/a/ 
39, fo. 36d). “Last Friday we had a wind like 
we don’t see very often, the water was being 
thrown inthe air on the lake, one would have 
said it was ‘swimming,’ unfortunately the 
wind caused a great deal of damage. At the 
fort they had made some smoke smudges for 
the animals, the wind swooped the fire into 
the hangar, the fort, the men’s house and it 
becamea huge brazier, everything wasburnt” 
(Collignon 1973). 

In reporting on the event Pambrun 
stated that an unbiased account of the inci- 


dent would read that “the Store & Mens Houses took 
fire at the same time. . . Mr. Pambrunin first trying to 
save the Company’s property, although weak from 
recent fever, burst the store door open & tried to 
extinguish the flames with water, but seeing that was 
of no avail, took hold of the Powder & that it exploded 
as he was taking it out of the way & was pretty 
severely scorched by it. He was employed constantly 
with the aid of three men in trying to save one 
building if possible, and during his execution, the 
dwelling house caught fire on the leeside, and the 
way being clear to windward, some of his property 
was saved although ... he lost 500 dollars worth” 
(HBCA, PAM, D.20/2, fo. 68d). 

Despite Pambrun’s self acclaimed heroic at- 
tempts to save the fort it was rumoured that he only 
made an effort to save his own property, not the 
company’s (HBCA, PAM, D.20/2, fo. 68d). Lac La 
Biche Post was rebuilt shortly after the fire and trad- 
ing continued during the 1873-1874 season. By July 
20, 1873 Pambrun wrote Richard Hardisty that he 
“put up three buildings of 30’ by 22 feet. The [illegible] 
of the hut & shop isnearly finished” (Pambrun 1873b). 
Pambrun no doubt angered his superior by bringing 
to his attention the fact that he was “doing nearly as 
much work as the men” on the buildings and that he 
thought his “extra labor . . . ought to be paid for as I 
am not obliged to mens labor as myself being in 
charge” (Pambrun 1873b). 

The fire and the land claim did not sit well 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, particularly when 
Pambrun’s trade yields were very low. Pambrun 
blamed the company for the low yields, based on its 
failure to ship him a suitable supply of trade goods 
such as shirts, cottons, shawls, capotes, and trousers 
which were highly prized by the Indians, stating that 
he had been “crying” for the last eight years about this 
problem and further asserting to Hardisty that after 
32 years of service he thought “its time that I ought to 
know whatsupply my Post requires” (Pambrun 1873a). 
On April 4, 1873 Pambrun reported that the Chipewyan 
trade had been greatly affected by not having the 
principal articles of tradeand thatifhe did not receive 
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Figure 54 

Plan of the Hudson’s Bay Company Reserve at Lac La Biche by W. S. Gore, D. L. S., 1873 (HBCA, 
PAM, G.1/217). Three buildings are evident in the northeast portion of the reserve. Like Red 
Deers House II the buildings are arranged in a U-shaped configuration frequently associated 
with fortification. 
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the goods specified Mr. Pruden would getall 
the summer trade (Pambrun 1873c). 
Pambrun’s poor trade yields, however, were 
judged to be a result of his own ineptitude, 
and as a result he was removed from Lac La 
Biche and kept in a subordinate position. 

Chief Commissioner, Donald A. 
Smith writing to Factor Lawrence Clarke at 
Carlton, on January 2, 1874, ordered 
Pambrun’sreplacementat Lac La Biche, stating 
that, “it is very evident that at a place so 
capableof producing good Returns, and laying 
as it does directly on the route to Athabasca, 
an Officer possessed of greater energy and 
ability than Mr. Pamblin [Pambrun], is re- 
quired. To meet this want, so soon as Mr. 
Traill can be liberated from his present charge 
at Prince Albert, . .. send him to replace Mr. 
Pamblin, and it will be for after consideration 
how the latter will then be disposed of” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.27/c/2). Following the 
resignation of D. Smith as Chief Commis- 
sioner, Clarke wrote a letter dated June 24, 
1874 to Smith’s successor, J.A. Grahame re- 
iterating the concerns at Lac La Biche. “The 
Result of Trade at this post this past seasonis 
most discouraging, with a generous supply 
of goods and as fair prospects as could be 
desired; there is a lamentable decrease in the 
value of the Returns: The deficit amounts to 
the sum of $1385.40” (HBCA, PAM, B. 27/e/ 
9, fo. 1d). Moreover the Lac La Biche packs 
were being shipped to Carltonina “disgraceful 
state” and upon “examination found to be 
damaged, contents undusted, packing account 
seriously incorrect, and a very large percent- 
age of common skins, not worth the carriage, 
packed as prime pelts” (HBCA, PAM, B. 27/ 
e/5, fo. 1d). 

P.C. Pambrun was replaced by W.E. 
Traill who had joined the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1864. Traill was pleased with 
his transfer to Lac La Biche Post for he thought 
that he would not remain company clerk 


more than three years. At any rate, he could not 
foresee doing any worse than his predecessor. William 
Traill was the son of Catharine Parr and Thomas 
Traill. His mother was the author of seven books 
including The Backwoods of Canada (Parr Trail 1836). 
She was a member of the famous literary family 
which included sisters Agnes Strickland (1972), who 
wrote Lives of the Queens of England, and Susanna Moodie 
(1913), author of Roughing it in the Bush, as well as a 
brother, Samuel Strickland (1853), author of Twenty- 
seven Years in Canada West. W.E. Traill inherited the 
family flare for writing, and his letters and reminis- 
cences present a vivid account of the day-to-day life 
of a Hudson’s Bay Company trader (see McCullough 
and Maccagno 1990a, 1990b, 1990c). 

Traill came to Lac La Biche with the under- 
standing that if he was successful in trade Mr. Clarke 
would use his influence to procure him leave. Upon 
joining the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company he 
had been told that he would havea chance to go home 
after a seven year term. Leading Traill to believe that 
he had a chance of furlough after seven years was 
considered a “down right swindle.” “Such is never 
the case. . .no nor at the end of ten years very seldom 
anyone gets leave except on plea of ill health” (Traill 
1875). 

Not being given leave added to Traill’s dis- 
satisfaction with his career as a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany man. Again and again he expressed in his letters 
the urge to “Launch out on hisown” if hecould afford 
it. The work of a trader was not to his liking. “It is the 
meanest occupation out for one is constantly being 
abused by evry old Indian that comes along” (Traill 
1875). In 1876, while at Lac La Biche Traill received his 
furlough and went back east to visit his family. The 
visit was a brief one and he returned to Lac La Biche 
where he remained until the summer of 1881. In 1893 
Traill finally left the Hudson’s Bay Company toestablish 
a farm near Prince Alberta, Saskatchewan. He died in 
1917 at Miskanaw, Saskatchewan (Figure 55). 

Upon hearing of his transfer to Lac La Biche 
Traill wrote, “Lac La Biche is a very dull out of the 
way hole. There is however a Roman Catholic French 
Mission close to the Post. Some of the Priests are very 
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Figure 55 


Top left photo William E. Traill, 1886. 

Top right photo Portrait of Catharine Parr Traill, 1802-1899. 

Bottom photo William Edward Traill family, ca. 1896. Back row, left to right: Walter, Jessie, 
William McKay Traill, Ethel; Centre row, left to right: Mrs. Harriet Traill, Maria “Yummie,” 
Mary, Harriet, William Edward Traill; Front row, left to right: Anne, Catherine Barbara 
(Photos courtesy of Glenbow Archives). 
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intelligent men & the nuns are very nice 
creatures. One of the priests is a good painter 
and a very cultivated man. The post is very 
comfortable in some respects. There is asmall 
farm, a mill, cows & c so if the person in 
charge does not livecomfortably itis hisown 
fault. Fish is the staple article of diet but with 
all the conveniences [havementioned anyone 
ofany recourse can greatly add to the cuisine” 
(Traill 1874a). 

On July 27 Traill left Fort Carlton to 
take charge of Lac La Biche Post. He was 
accompanied by his wife Harriet, the daugh- 
ter of Chief Trader William Mackay, and 
their three young children, Walter, Katharine 
Parr, and Mary (born in 1870, 1871, and 1872 
respectively). The trip from Carlton to Lac 
La Biche was trying. The road from Fort Pitt 
to Lac La Biche was the worst he had ever 
seen, and his two horses were in poor condi- 
tion. The animals had been weak for some 
time and chose to lie down at every creek 
and mud hole, forcing him at times to 
unharness the wagonand pull it out by hand 
(Traill 1874c). 

When Traill and his family left 
Carlton everyone was in good health. While 
at Carlton the Traill children had been in 
constant contact with youngsters recovering 
from whooping cough. Traill had hoped that 
his children would be spared the disease 
since that winter at Prince Albert all the 
children there had come down with 
whooping cough but his own. Only three 
days out of Carlton, though, his children 
came down with bad colds which turned 
out to be whooping cough. By the time they 
reached Fort Pitt the condition of the children 
had worsened, especially Walter. When they 
left Fort Pitt Katie and Walter’s condition 
improved while Mary’s (or Molly, as they 
called her) began to worsen. When the Traill’s 
reached Lac La Biche they realized that Mary 
would be taken from them. 


Arriving on a Saturday around noon, they 
intended to take Molly to the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion the following day. On Sunday it was evident 
that the trip would be too tedious a journey for her. 
As someone from Lac La Biche Post was going to the 
Mission, Traill “sat down to write a note to the pere 
with whom I was acquainted asking for assistance, 
but whilest writing I was startled by a cry from the 
poor Mother who was holding the dear child in her 
arms, I started up to find my child in the throes of 
death, a fit of coughing had carried her off .... We 
were prepared for our child being taken from us but 
not so sudenly. Oh how hard it is to part with a loved 
child in a strange place & among total strangers with 
out one kind friend who could comfort us under our 
sore trial” (Traill 1874b). 

The Traills buried Molly in the garden and 
intended to have her removed to Prince Albert where 
they expected tomake their future home (Traill 1874b). 
This personal tragedy which occurred within Traill’s 
first few days at Lac La Biche was a sad introduction 
toanew home. The Traills were to live at Lac La Biche 
seven years during which time two more children 
were born, Henry (1877) and Ethel (1879). Unfortu- 
nately, while at Lac La Biche, Katharine Parr and 
Henry also died, succumbing to a scarlet fever epi- 
demic in the winter of 1878-1879. 

On hisarrival Traill described Lac La Biche as 
a “pretty place” on the south end of the lake. He could 
not, however, say much for the dwellings or other 
buildings. The establishment consisted of an officer’s 
house resembling a byre, a smaller house just like it 
with two rooms for the men, a trade store, a fish store, 
a pig stye, a Stable, and tumble down byre. A short 
time after he moved in the flooring and plastering for 
the addition to the house was completed. In the 
second year of Traill’s tenure, the Outfit of 1875-76, 
Lac La Biche Post was reassigned to the Saskatch- 
ewan District which in the Outfit of 1877-78 became 
knownas the Edmonton District(HBCA, PAM, Vertical 
File, Lac La Biche). Sometime between October 24th 
1899 and December 5, 1900 it was transferred to the 
Athabasca District (HBCA, PAM, D. 38/15, HBCA, 
PAM, D. 38/9). 
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When Traill arrived he noted the fish supply 
for the post was “inexhaustable” and that there was 
no fear of starving, unlike the plains trading posts 
which were facing hardships because of the decima- 
tion of the buffalo. Fish was eaten three timesa day or 
as often as desired. “Evry one kills fish for their 
winter” (Traill 1874d). As Traill informed his family 
in eastern Canada, “Most families have from 2 to 3 
thousand [fish] according to the number of persons & 
dogs for all keep at least one train of dogs and as each 
dog must have a fish per day they require a good 
stock” (Traill 1874d). This fish was “cooked in half a 
dozen different ways. Boiled fried Fresh, Split & 
smoked. Salted fish &c &c” (Traill 1874c). Between 
10,000 and 15,000 whitefish were required to support 
Lac La Biche Post through the winter and these were 
primarily obtained from an area located “about 10 or 
12 miles” from the post (Traill 1874c), a different 
spawning ground than had been utilized by Moberly. 
The fish diet during Traill’s first year was supple- 
mented by moose, deer, ducks, rabbits, oxen, pigs, 
potatoes and turnips, as well as other vegetables, and 
pemmican. 

Lac La Biche, at the time of Traill’s arrival 
was the “centre of a heterogeneous population of 
around 600 souls,. . .200 French Metis of Cree extrac- 
tion, 300 Woods Crees, and 100 Chipewyans, or French 
Chipewyans, raised from father to son in the woods 
— whence comes the names Montgrand, Jolibois, 
Gladu, Janvier, Bisson, de Charlais,and so on” (Petitot 
1875:170) (Figure 56). One of the first matters which 
Traill was to deal with was P.C. Pambrun’s claim to 
the land within the Hudson’s Bay Company Reserve. 
Acting on official instructions from Factor Clarke 
Traill notified Pambrun that he had no legal claim to 
the land and that he could not dispose of it (Traill 
1877d). Pambrun eventually sold his house to William 
Reid who maintained the claim to the house as well 
as the land. Details of the transaction between Reid 
and Pambrun were forgotten and in 1889 it was 
reported that “Reid was settled before the Survey, 
and has about 4 acres enclosed in our [the Hudson’s 
Bay Company] Reserve” (HBCA, PAM, B. 104/e/3, 
fo. 2). 


In September 1877, Traill expressed 
his concern about the trading competition at 
Lac La Biche to his superior officer who 
happened to be an old travelling companion, 
Richard Hardisty. Traill informed Hardisty 
that there was a “perfect innundation of 
traders” (Traill 1877c) and that he found it 
impossible to compete with the opposition 
as he was forced to abide by the low tariff 
recently assigned to his post. The tariff did 
not “suit the tastes of the Lac La Bichers at all 
and they [were] clubbing together to hold on 
to their furs till they force me to pay higher. 
As they have no furs at present they might as 
well spare their breath” (Traill 1877b). The 
La Bichers, however, soon had the upper 
hand for Traill could not effectively oppose 
the free traders who were up to their old 
tricks of paying higher prices for furs. He 
considered “the opposition . . . altogether to 
strong for my small staff and it isevident that 
it will not pay to keep many men and pay the 
prices we have to pay every year” (Traill 
1878e). 

Because of the low tariff the free 
traders had little difficulty opposing Traill. 
As long as only a few traders paid above his 
price hecould always get some furs but, as he 
informed his superiors, if they all choose to 
pay more “T shall no longer be able to get Fur 
at the low Tariff you give me. It will then 
come to this either to pay the same prices or 
stop trading” (Traill 1878e). The tariff prob- 
lem was compounded by the shipment of 
unsuitable trade supplies, and more impor- 
tantly, the recent implementation of a policy 
of not giving credit to the Indians. 

In the summer of 1872 Chief Com- 
missioner Donald Smith instructed Richard 
Hardisty to begin implementing the policy 
of abandoning the debt system in the Sas- 
katchewan (Smith 1872). On January 5, 1876 
Smith’s successor James A. Grahame wrote 
Richard Hardisty stating “I fully agree with 
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Figure 56 


Census of several posts in the Saskatchewan District (Hardisty Papers, Glenbow-Alberta Institute, Calgary) 
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you that the debt system should be done away with 
whenever you can do so to advantage. Around Lesser 
Slave Lake where opposition is so strong you must 
carefully consider the question of possible alienation 
of the Indians should you stop the credit system 
abruptly, but the most cautious policy should be 
adopted and debt only given to reliable hunters and 
to a limited extent” (Grahame 1876). 

In light of Grahame’s cautionary instruc- 
tions to Hardisty it is surprising that he was deter- 
mined to completely do away with the debt system at 
Lac La Biche. As Trail wrote “I might even make a fair 
fight yet could I but give a little in advance at discre- 
tion & run about I lost no debts last year nor would I 
this year if I gave debts to those I can trust (I never 
advance rogues) but as it is I will stick to orders tho I 
know the consequences. Mr. Grahame in speaking of 
the debt system said to me that he did not care if I 
made no trade if I but Kept my goods. It is all very 


well but I doubt if it would be very satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Grahame were I to have all my 
goods on Inventory and have no returns. By 
Knocking off the debts loose the Chipewyans 
who still deal with me. Indians who remain 
in the woods altogether will take debt from 
one if they dont get it from another and as the 
Traders are all on the outside of me we throw 
the Trade into theirhands. . . .” (Traill 1877a). 

The Hudson’s Bay Company direc- 
tive which waseffectivein areas where it was 
difficult to collect debts was not appropriate 
at a post like Lac La Biche where there was 
law enforcement. Theopposition traders could 
give the Indians credit knowing full well that 
debts owing could be collected. As a result 
the natives preferred to deal with the free 
traders (Traill 1877e). Although Traill was 
sure that the policy would adversely affect 
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his trade, he made it clear that he would 
follow orders so long as the blame was laid 
on the proper parties (Traill 1877b). He con- 
cluded, however, that “the old ship” would 
soon sink as the opposition strengthened 
(Traill 1877a). 

The free traders who Traill was pri- 
marily concerned about were Peter (Peachy) 
Pruden, Ladouceur, Stobbarts,? Olivier, 
Antoine Ducharme, Brown, and Hamlyn. 
Peachy Pruden operated with two menathis 
place,and oneifnottwoat Wabascow’ (Figure 
57). He also had three growing sons. 
Ladouceur had four sons running for him; 
Stobbarts had his brother and Guillaume 
Villebien; Oliver had two men and was try- 
ing to hire a third; Antoine Ducharme had 
one man; and Brown had intentions of build- 
ing a post at the end of the lake where Traill 
had advocated building. If each of these 
traders obtained a proportion of the trade 
there would hardly be anything for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company (Traill 1878e). For- 
tunately the free traders were anxious to 
keep the prices down so as not to trigger a 
price war. 

Of the free traders mentioned by 
Traill, it was one of the Ladouceurs who 
ultimately triumphed (Figure58). While Traill 
wasstruggling tocompete with the free traders 
in the region, Joseph Ladouceur was obtain- 
ing large shipments of supplies for trade 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Garry (Figure 59). In this way he became one 
of the most forcible of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company competitors and went on to build 
a two storey trading post, resplendent with 
hardwood floors and an upright piano, on 
River Lot 45 near the Lac La Biche Mission. 

Richard Hardisty sympathized with 
Traill’s predicament but there is no mention 
of the problem of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany supplying trade goods to its competi- 
tors. In a letter to James A. Grahame, dated 


June 15, 1879, Hardisty reported that “the Post of Lac 
La Biche labors under a great disadvantage in having 
so strong an opposition to contend with. . . especially 
when Mr Traill has to purchase the furs at a much 
lower figure than that of his opponents. The past 
winter, furs were very scarce on that section of the 
country, and the amount of furs collected at this Post, 
is about two-thirds of the Returns of last year. Mr. 
Traill is making every attempt to run the place as 
economically as possible, and does not feel justified in 
going to much expense in running from one camp to 
the other, when the price realized for furs remains 
low” (HBCA, PAM, B.60/b/3, fo. 10). 

Traill was certain that if he could have main- 
tained the 1876 prices (Appendix II) he “would have 
completely ruined some of them [free traders] and 
frightened away the rest” (Traill 1878b). As it was, he 
“quit running for fur” rather than trying to compete 
against traders who were “very active and continu- 
ously on the tramp” (Traill 1878b). Since he could not 
follow them without increasing his staff he satisfied 
himself with the trade that came to his door. Al- 
though Traill and Hardisty both clearly recognized 
how part of the problem could be solved little seems 
to have been done to rectify the situation. On June 20, 
1880, Richard Hardisty reported that “the local trade 
of that Post [Lac La Biche] has been very small” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.60/b/3, fo. 36) a fact which he partly 
attributed to a gradual decrease of furs in general. 
Because Traill was considered by Hardisty to be a 
capable trader he was not faulted for the small re- 
turns. Hardisty concluded that “I think that Mr Traill 
getsa very fair proportion of what furscome out from 
Lac La Biche with the means at his command. Ex- 
penses have to be cut down, and to collect most of the 
furs purchased, he would require a larger staff of men 
to run the opposition, who have their homesat Lac La 
Biche; and even then he could not be expected to get 
all” (HBCA, PAM, B.60/b/3, fo. 37). 

By 1878 Traill noted that the country was 
undergoing a great deal of change. “Every time I go 
out to the frontier I find it getting more and more 
Civilized — that is to say I see a great deal more of the 
White Man and his evil ways & hear more blasphemy 
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Figure 57 
Peter (Peachy) Pruden (Photo coutesy of Margaret Pruden). 


Figure 58 
Right photo Joseph Ladouceur. 


Above photo Joseph Ladouceur’s Trading Post on River 
Lot 45 (Photo courtesy of Provincial Archives of Alberta). 
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Figure 59 
Hudson’s Bay Company bill of lading to Joseph Ladouceur 
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and wickedness in a day than I used to hear in the 
course of a year. . .itis always the roughest class that 
first find their way to a new country” (Traill 1878d). 
At Lac La Biche the Indians were persuaded to take 
on a more sedentary lifestyle as the government 
began encouraging the adoption of agricultural pur- 
suits (Traill 1878a). The vast natural resources of the 
region were being depleted and it was recognized 
that with the encroachment of civilization alternate 
food supplies would have to be developed. 

The population of the Plains and Woodland 
bison had been devastated and now in the fall of 1878 
the fish resources, which Traill had previously de- 
scribed as inexhaustible, failed. The fall fishery con- 
ducted during the whitefish spawning season finally 
gave out to the heavy fishing brought on by increased 
population densities. By the winter of 1880 there was 
“a general scarcity of fish about the Lake & of other 
provisions throughout the country except in the set- 
tlements where the settlers depend[ed] upon their 
own resources & not upon Fish or Buffalo” (Traill 
1878c).‘ Unlike the bison population the whitefish 
population would recover. However, this recovery 
meant the end of the fall fishery which had been a 
way Of life in the lakelands for “time immemorial.” 

Forced by starvation the Indians reluctantly 
agreed to try agriculture. The “Lac La Biche Chief” 
requested seed for crops (wheat, barley, carrots, turnips, 
potatoes), however, he flatly stated that there was no 
use in distributing the seed if it was not accompanied 
with the necessary farm implements and provisions 
which would sustain his people until their farm 
operations became successful (Traill 1878a). Civili- 
zation was on the Indian peoples’ doorstep! On Au- 
gust 3, 1879 Traill reported that surveyors under the 
direction of Mr. King were “going to explore the 
country near Lac La Biche fora Railway route” (Traill 
1879). In the same year, the Geological Survey of 
Canada investigated the Lac La Biche district in the 
course of an exploration of northern British Colum- 
bia and the Peace River Country. These investiga- 
tions, headed by George M. Dawson, werealso related 
to railway development, the primary objective being 
“to obtain all possible information as to the physical 


features and economic importance of the 
country, for the purpose of determining to 
what extent it offered advantages for the 
passage of the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway” (Dawson 1881:1B). 

On October 15, 1879 Dawson’s as- 
sistant, R.G. McConnell, and a Metis named 
Adam Caillon left Athabasca Landing for 
Lac La Biche to ascertain “the practicability 
of the Riviére La Biche or Wa-was-ke-soo-si- 
pifor railway purposes” (Dawson 1881:85B). 
Although intending to ascend Riviere La 
Biche by canoe, McConnell found the river 
too shallow and rapid to permit passage. 
Poling, paddling, and tracking were out of 
the question. “The only way in which we 
made any progress at all was by the half- 
breed wading in the water and pulling the 
canoe up after him by the bow, but after 
nearly a day of this kind of work, finding 
ourselves less than half a mile from the Atha- 
basca, with the stream apparently getting 
worse instead of better ... with three holes 
broken in the bottom of our canoe, and all 
our gum expended in the vain attempt to 
patch them, I decided on abandoning what 
remained of the canoe” (Dawson 1881:96B). 
McConnell then sent Caillon to the Hudson 
Bay Post for a cart. Upon Caillon’s return he 
immediately set off choosing to follow a 
“tolerably good cart road from the mouth of 
Riviére La Biche to the lake, cut out by a 
Catholic religious institution at Lac La Biche, 
for the purpose of getting supplies down to 
the Athabasca, and thence on to some of their 
distant missions” (Dawson 1881:96B). The 
road extended from the mouth of Riviere La 
Biche to Lac La Biche (Figure 60). 

Arriving at Lac La Biche McConnell 
noted that “by far the greater part of the 
land lying around the lake is fairly good, 
and will no doubt some day be largely settled” 
(Dawson 1881:97B). The effect of the Roman 
Catholic mission” is found in the numbers 
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Figure 60 


Portion of a “Map of Northern British Columbia and the Peace River Country” by G.M. Dawson, depicting the 
overland trail from Fort Edmonton to Victoria and Lac La Biche. 
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of small wooden houses, and patches of land fenced 
in, which are nearly all round the lake. Although 
these patches are usually small in themselves, yet in 
the aggregate they amount to a considerable area. 
From the stubble [McConnell] judged that the crops 
must have been very good, although [he] could ob- 
tain no statistics on this point, owing to the inhabit- 
ants being all away engaged in the fisheries” (Dawson 
1881:97B). 

Although the Roman Catholic Mission and 
the numerous settlements around the lake were men- 
tioned by McConnell, no specific reference to Lac La 
Biche Post was made. The position of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company post, however, is depicted on Dawson’s 
map along with the dates October 22 and 23, suggest- 
ing that McConnell may have stayed there before 
going on to Fort Victoria. On leaving Lac La Biche, 
McConnell commented that the cart trail passed 
“through open country nearly all the way, with the 
exception ofa few miles of aspen bush passed through 
shortly after leaving the lake” (Dawson 1881:97B — 
98B). 

Shortly after McConnell left Lac La Biche 
WEE. Traill received his commission and was pro- 
moted to Junior Chief Trader. This promotion guar- 
anteed him a minimum salary of $750 and effectively 
doubled his former income of $500 since he now 
could get his supplies at a considerable discount and 
receive an increase in his grocery allowance. Also, if 
the company made a profit he would be given a 
dividend (Traill 1878c). Civilization was now en- 
croaching upon Lac La Biche and Traill, having re- 
ceived his long-awaited commission, was quite 
comfortable managing the post. Just as his future at 
Lac La Biche began to look promising Traill learned 
from Mr. Hardisty that the winter of 1880-81 would 
probably be his last at that location. Although Hardisty 
did not say where the next posting would be, Traill 
learned from other sources that he was being trans- 
ferred to Lesser Slave Lake (Traill 1881a). 

Traill was not particularly pleased with the 
transfer. He wasespecially concerned about the move 
for Harriet’s sake since Lesser Slave Lake was alto- 
gether out of the way. “There will be no society at all 


there. Here we have nuns and one or two 
besides. We also have a Chance Government 
Official or Police Officer. There we will see 
no one” (Traill 1881a). 

W.E. Traill and his family left for his 
new post at Lesser Slave Lake on Sunday 
morning, June 12, travelling in a York boat 
undersail (Figure 61). Traill did notnormally 
travel onSunday butall hiscrew were Catholic 
and wereanxious to attend massatthe Mission 
and leave from there early the following day. 
The priests and nuns regretted the Traill 
family’s departure. The nuns in particular 
had become very attached to Harriet and the 
children. Traill had been well-liked and even 
several of his “old opponents took the trou- 
ble of riding to the Mission several miles to 
bid me goodbye and one and all appeared 
sorry for our removal” (Traill 1881b). 

Likewise, the native people were 
sorry to see the family leave. “One old In- 
dian woman who had been asleep when we 
left the fort walked all the way 9 miles to bid 
Harriet good by” (Traill 1881b). Harriet had 
been very kind to her, “giving her presents 
of cast off clothing &c. but above all a little 
tea from time to time. When the old woman 
knew that we were leaving . . . she was very 
much grieved, as indeed were all the Indi- 
ans. On the day that we were leaving the old 
woman loaded herself with a back load of 
the choicest “Na ma stake” in other words 
dried & smoked whitefish. Now the white 
fish of Beaver Lake, where she lived, was 
even superior to the delicious white fish of 
Lac La Biche, and half dried & slightly smoked 
was a dish that put the celebrated Finnan 
Haddies altogether in the shade & was a 
dish fit to be set before an emperor. Now the 
poor old woman carried a back load from 
her tent at Beaver Lake about 5 miles to the 
Fort but when she got there she was too late, 
and only saw our sail far out on the Lake; 
she learned from my successor that we 
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Figure 61 


Top photo York boats under sail. 


Alberta (Photos courtesy of 


Bottom photo York boats under sail on Lesser Slave Lake, 


Glenbow Archives). 
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intended camping that night at the Mission. .. . In- 
stead of trading her fish at the Post she put it on her 
back and trudged to the Mission that she might give 
it to my wife . . . the best return in her power for past 
kindness” (Traill n.d.). When all the farewells had 
been taken the Traill’s finally got under way. Their 
open York boat heavily loaded and over-crowded 
with twenty-one people on board slowly disappeared 
into the horizon as it sailed toward La Biche River. 

W.E. Traill’s replacement at Lac La Biche 
Post was Harrison Stevens Young, who was married 
to the daughter of Reverend George McDougall 
(MacRae 1912:423). While Young (Figure 62) was in 
charge of Lac La Biche Post he reconstructed various 
buildings, replacing the foundation logs(HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/e/3, fo. 1) and putting a new roof on one store 
(HBCA, PAM, B.60/e/12, fo.5). The competition from 
the free traders residing at Lac La Biche had not 
subsided and although Young did “his utmost to 
secure the bulk of the trade” he was “surrounded by 
petty traders who [could not]. . . but get their share of 
the trade, having so large an extent of country toroam 
over, and added to this is the inducement held out to 
them in the high prices they realize for their furs 
when taken down to Fort Garry” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.60/b/3, fo.112). 

In 1882, shortly following Young’s arrival at 
Lac La Biche, Dr. Robert Bell (Figure 63) of the Geo- 
logical and Natural History Survey of Canada con- 
ducted a track survey of Lac La Biche and La Biche 
River as part of a study of the Athabasca River basin, 
North-West Territory during which observations were 
made with “regard to geographical facts, surface 
geology, soil, climate, agriculture, natural history, 
etc” (Bell 1884:5cc) (Figure 64). He stopped at Lac La 
Biche Post and gave a detailed description of the 
geology at the site, further noting that “Lac La Biche 
is situated just northward of the Height-of-Land, and 
... lies in a shallow basin excavated in stratified clay 
and sandy loam of Post-tertiary age.” He also noted 
that these deposits appeared “to extend many miles 
in all directions from the lake, and where the country 
is not too swampy the soil is excellent, as proved at 
the farms of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 


Roman Catholic Mission, as well as at the 
gardens of the numerous half-breed settlers 
around the lake” (Bell 1884:29cc). 

Three years after Bell’s survey, Lac 
La Biche Post was ransacked by Indians in- 
volved in the Riel Rebellion. The Rebellion 
was fueled by the Department of the Interi- 
or’s program of surveying the North-West 
Territory according to the rectangular plan’ 
in readiness for the anticipated wave of set- 
tlers. 

Because of their strong French Ca- 
nadian affiliations the Metis people were 
accustomed to living on long narrow lots 
with river or lake frontage. The rectangular 
survey plan “disregarded, and, too often, 
even derided the peculiar conformation” of 
their properties (MacRae 1912:398). The Metis 
were not the only ones concerned about the 
effect that the planned settlement of the west 
would have on their lands. Settlement would 
also impinge on traditional Indian territo- 
ries. Many natives were not satisfied with the 
way the government was dealing with their 
concerns and in an effort to protect their 
rights some allied themselves with Louis 
Riel. 

By 1881, the Indian Chief, Big Bear, 
had become “the undisputed leader of all the 
free Indians left on the Northern Plains” 
(Fraser 1966:8). He was concerned with the 
disappearance of the buffalo, increasing 
numbers of European settlers, and impossi- 
ble treaty conditions which seemed to en- 
sure perpetual poverty and the destruction 
of traditional waysof life (Pannekoek 1988:215). 
Big Bear had hoped to negotiate a better deal 
for his people but time ran out. 

The buffalo were nearly extinct and 
the Plains Indians who depended on them 
were destitute, for virtually all their funda- 
mental needs were met by this one resource. 
“The body ... yielded fresh meat, of which 
thousands of tons were consumed; dried 
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Figure 62 


Top photo Harrison Young, ca. 1880. 
Bottom photo Mrs. Harrison Young, daughter of George McDougall, ca. 1880 (Photos courtesy of 
Glenbow Archives). 
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Figure 63 


Top photo Robert Bell 
Middle photo R.G. McConnell 
Bottom photo J.W. Tyrrell (Photos courtesy of Geological Survey of Canada). 
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Figure 64 
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meat, prepared in summer for winter use; pemmican 
(also prepared in summer), of meat, fat and berries; 
tallow, made up into large balls or sacks, and kept in 
store; marrow, preserved in bladders; and tongues, 
dried and smoked, and eaten as a delicacy. 

The skin of the buffalo yielded a robe, dressed 
with the hair on, for clothing and bedding; a hide, 
dressed without the hair, which made a tepee cover, 
when a number were sewn together; boats, when 
sewn together in a green state over a wooden frame- 
work. Shields, made from the thickest portion, as 
rawhide; ropes, made up as rawhide; clothing of 
many kinds; bags [that is ‘parfleches’] for use in 
traveling; coffins, or winding sheets for the dead, etc. 

Other portions utilized were sinews, which 
furnished fiber for ropes, thread, bow-strings, snow- 
shoe webs, etc.; hair, which was sometimes made into 
belts and ornaments; “buffalo-chips” [that is bois de 
vache}, which formed a valuable and highly-prized 
fuel; bones, from which many articles of use and 
ornament were made; horns, which were made into 
spoons; drinking vessels, etc.” (Hornaday, quoted in 
Roe 1972:604-606). 

With the demise of the buffalo “the whole 
economy of the prairie tribes simply vanished from 
the face of the earth” (Fraser 1966:7). It is not surpris- 
ing that with their dependence upon the buffalo the 
Indians found themselves “in a starving condition 
and destitute of the commonest necessaries of life” 
(Jukes, quoted in Dempsey 1984:109). Signing treaty 
and compliance with the government farming pro- 
gram, which was supposed to make the Indian peo- 
ples self-supporting farmers in a few years, 
guaranteed assistance in the form of government 
rations. Those who refused were left to fend for 
themselves in the hope that the deteriorating economic 
conditions would eventually force them to accept the 
government’s terms. 

In a desperate attempt to survive and adapt 
to changing environmental circumstances tribe after 
tribe signed treaty and tried the government agricul- 
tural program. This ill-conceived program was des- 
tined to fail for it ignored native value systems. It was 
simply not a viable alternative for those who were 


used to the excitement of a “high risk” 
economy. Moreover, those who were pre- 
pared to try farming all too often did not get 
the seeds and implements which had been 
promised by the government. Those Indians 
who attempted to live off the land faced 
extreme poverty. 

Forced by the threat of starvation 
and an uncertain future Big Bear reluctantly 
agreed toadd hisname to Treaty 60n December 
8, 1882. At least now his followers would 
have government rations. With the demise 
of the buffalo it was readily apparent that the 
old ways were gone forever. Big Bear knew 
that the transition into a new way of life 
would not be easy and that he would need all 
the assistance he could get. Nevertheless, he 
continued tohold out fromaccepting a reserve 
in hopes of renegotiating a better deal for his 
people. While reservation life seemed inevi- 
table “he wanted government help for as 
longasit would take for his people to become 
self-sufficient” (Dempsey 1984:201). Inkeeping 
with government policy Big Bear moved his 
band north. He continued to hold out from 
accepting a reserve while camped in the 
woodlands at Frog Lake near the present 
Alberta-Saskatchewan border (Figure 65). 

When news of the North-West Re- 
bellion reached Frog Lake some of Big Bear’s 
band members were anxious to join Riel and 
his Metis forces. Even though Big Bear may 
have been the traditional leader of the band 
it was Big Bear’s son Imasses and the war 
chief, Wandering Spirit, who controlled the 
band during the rebellion. The federal gov- 
ernment refused to negotiate with Big Bear 
and the opportunity now presented itself for 
the Indians to take matters into their own 
hands. Despite Big Bear’s attempt to keep 
peace, violence erupted. On April 2, at Frog 
Lake, a party of Crees led by Wandering 
Spirit, killed nine people, including two mis- 
sionary priests (Cameron 1976:50-51). Al- 
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though Big Bear personally favored negotiations as 
opposed to warfare as a means of settling native 
grievances he accepted the consensus of his council 
of warriors who were determined to drive the White 
men out of the North-West, in the belief that their 
expulsion would result in the return of the buffalo 
herds (Hughes 1976). 

A visionary leader, Big Bear, recognized that 
the White men were here to stay. He eventually 
restrained his followers from violent actions, instead 
persuading them to take hostages which could be 
used to promote effective bargaining with the Whites 
(Woodcock 1975:184-85). In a show of solidarity the 
band capitalized on the notoriety of Big Bear’s repu- 
tation by spreading rumors of his victory at Frog 
Lake and issuing communiques in his name. Thus, 
Big Bear, the man most likely to prevent needless 
violence, became the focus of everyone’s attention. 
His name struck fear into the surrounding country- 
side as news of the Frog Lake massacre spread. Word 
was out that Big Bear had joined Louis Riel and was 
“sending out riders to stir up all the tribes he can 
reach” (Erasmus 1976:275). | 

Peter Erasmus (Figure 66) who was trading 
for Harrison Young at Whitefish Lake brought the 
news of the unrest amongst the Indians and Metis to 
the people of Lac La Biche’ Having come from 
Whitefish Lake to obtain ammunition to protect his 
establishment Erasmus informed Harrison Young of 
the massacre and the rebel’s plan to take possession 
of all the Hudson’s Bay Company posts in the North- 
West. Young is said to have been “considerably upset 
when told about the rebellion, especially in view of 
the fact that there had been a surprisingly heavy run 
on powder and balls for the previous few weeks, and 
he had no ammunition left” (Rowand 1973:3). Young 
then went to Lac La Biche Mission to inform Bishop 
Faraud of the uprising and the impending danger. 

Harrison Young’s face was drawn in fear 
when hearrivedat the Mission and Faraud immediately 
sensed a serious situation was at hand. The news 
which he brought was completely unanticipated.’ 
“We are menaced with the imminent invasion of the 
Prairie hordes. Pillage and death are at our doors! Big 


Bear (Mistake-Maskwa?) . .. has openly re- 
volted against the government and sworn to 
kill all the white residents (the Europeans) of 
the North-West” (Faraud 1976:328). Young 
informed Faraud of the massacre at Frog 
Lake and the subsequent capture of Fort Pitt. 
The latter had seen the withdrawal of the 
North West Mounted Police under Francis 
Dickens (youngest son of the English novel- 
ist, Charles Dickens). Indiscriminate killing 
had taken place and hostages had been taken. 
The mission residents were fearful that the 
same fate awaited them, having been in- 
formed that plans were being made to seize 
Lac La Bicheand that Big Bear had tried three 
times, unsuccessfully, to get Pakkan to unite 
with him and take over Lac La Biche (Faraud 
1879-1890:213). Bishop Faraud hastily began 
making plans in the event of an attack; the 
Mission would be protected with the assist- 
ance of his loyal followers and the sisters 
would be sent to Black Fox Island to take 
refuge in a fishing cabin. 

Following the meeting with Faraud, 
Harrison Young quickly returned to his es- 
tablishment. The Indians were restless and 
took this opportunity to express their con- 
cerns about food shortages and the fact the 
government had not provided the usual sup- 
ply of seeds for the spring. The Beaver Lake 
and Lac La Biche Indian bands held a council 
with Young “and after discussion they agreed 
to remain quiet and [Young] promised them 
[he] would go to Edmonton and see if [he] 
could get the provisions and seeds they 
wanted” (HBCA, PAM, E.9/28, fo. 493). Since 
he had no ammunition Young resigned him- 
self to the fact that he could not protect the 
fort. When Erasmus asked Young if he could 
solicit the help of loyal Metis to defend the 
post, Young replied that “without sufficient 
ammunition it would be risking their lives 
and those of their families, and would prob- 
ably inflame the whole country. No! I cannot 
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Figure 65 


Cree Indians trading at HBC Fort Pitt, 1884. Left to right: Four Sky Thunder, Sky Bird (Big Bear’s son), 
Matoose, Napasis, Big Bear (Photo courtesy of Provincial Archives of Alberta). 


Figure 66 
Peter Erasmus, ca. late 1890’s (Photo courtesy of Glenbow Archives). 
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do that. If they damage the Company property it is 
replaceable; human lives arenot” (Erasmus 1976:278). 
Erasmus (1976:278) commented that he considered 
this “good common sense but hardly in keeping with 
Company policy.” Young replied, “Who cares about 
Company policy ata time like this when human lives 
are at stake? My family and those of our people are 
moreimportantthanall the goods” (Erasmus 1976:278). 

Young then began making arrangements to 
send his wife and children across the lake to safety at 
Piche Pruden’s (MacRae 1912:424) (Figure 67) while 
he went on to Edmonton hoping that the rebels 
would not arrive at Lac La Biche Post before he 
returned. Patrick Pruden was left in charge of the 
post while Young set off with Erasmus on April 19 
(Figure 68). Although Young was leaving his estab- 
lishment unprotected he must have felt somewhat 
consoled by the fact that “the government [would] 
... pay damage for goods destroyed in an insurrec- 
tion” (Erasmus 1976:278). Young reached Edmonton 
on April 21. He obtained his ammunition and met 
with the Indian Agent who arranged to send off the 
required provisions and seeds on April 26. 

On the 25th of April “a courier arrived from 
Victoria with word that a party of Big Bear’s Indians 
from Frog Lake had gone to Whitefish Lake and Lac 
La Biche to incite the Indians there to rise” (HBCA, 
PAM, E.9/28, fos. 493-494). Looking for supporters, 
emissaries from Big Bear’s camp were sent out to 
convince other Indian bands and Metis to join the 
cause. Lac La Biche with its large Metis and Indian 
population was seen asa prime recruiting area for the 
rebels. Alexander Hamelin who operated a store near 
the Lac La Biche Mission was designated by Big 
Bear’s band as the potential leader of the movement 
at Lac La Biche (Faraud 1976:332). A letter wascouriered 
to Hamelin outlining “in glowing terms that Louis 
Riel had fought and won a great battle against the 
Mounted Police at Duck Lake and that Big Bear’s 
followers had great victories at Frog Lake and Fort 
Pitt” (McLean 1976:252). The letter further requested 
that Hamelin and the Metis and Indians join Big Bear 
and then join forces with Louis Riel at Batoche. 

Hamelin replied forcefully that, “No half- 


breeds from there would go and join sucha 
murderous gang as Big Bear had his followers. 
If they sent any more couriers to him, he, 
with two hundred men, would receive them 
with rifles and the same kind of bullets as Big 
Bear used to kill the innocent priests at Frog 
Lake” (McLean 1976:252). Out of fear of Big 
Beara group of Indians from the Beaver Lake 
Band near Lac La Biche joined the insurgents. 
On April 26, they raided Lac La Biche Post* 
(Stanley 1976:27). 

That same day Young and Erasmus 
left Edmonton for Lac La Biche unaccompa- 
nied, for after hearing the news of the insur- 
rection the freighters who had been engaged 
to carry the provisions and seeds refused to 
go. On their way back Young and Erasmus 
learned that Lac La Biche Post had been 
raided. Upon reaching the post on April 30, 
they found the place in shambles. Young 
writes that “the post had been raided and 
completely pillaged. Everything in it that 
was moveable except some furs and a plat- 
form scales had been either carried away or 
broken or destroyed. The Post consist[ing] of 
two dwelling houses and three stores or 
warehouses, and all these buildings had been 
more or less wrecked and damaged. All the 
window sashes and windows and most of 
the doors had been smashed, and the counters 
and shelving and everything about the houses 
that was breakable had been torn down and 
broken... All... books and accounts were 
destroyed ... and ... torn fragments and 
scraps of themscattered all around the place” 
(HBCA, PAM, E.9/28, Fos. 494-495) (see Ap- 
pendix III, IV). 

On the Sunday morning after Mr. 
Young had left Ka-Qua-Nam, the Chief of 
the Beaver Lake band and eight of his follow- 
ers had arrived at the Fort. “The raid. . . [had 
been] carried out with typical Indian strat- 
egy. At first the Indians asked ... [Patrick 
Pruden] if they might remove the goods to 
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Figure 67 


Top photo Fort Edmonton, 1872 
Bottom photo Interior of Hudson’s Bay Company Fort at Edmonton, by 
Frederik Remington (Photos courtesy of Glenbow Archives). 
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Figure 68 
Isabella and Patrick Pruden (Photo courtesy of Margaret Pruden). 
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“protect them from Big Bear’s men.” This 
offer being refused, one of the Indians then 
asked for a little “debt” in order that he 
might go on a hunting expedition. As... 
[Pruden] opened the door of the building, 
the Indians crowded inside and helped 
themselves to the goods on the shelves” 
(Stanley 1936:345). The chief then advised 
Pruden to leave before harm came to him. 

In the store they had “scattered stuff 
around that they couldn’t pack away. They 
had emptied flour on the floor and ground 
outside to get the sacks to pack away their 
stolen goods. They had made a good job of 
destroying anything they could not take 
away.... The post manager [Young] was an- 
gry at the wanton waste but the thing that 
transformed him into a raging maniac was 
the sight of his little water spaniel that had 
been killed at his house gate, his entrails cut 
open and exposed as he lay on his back” 
(Erasmus 1976:287). Young’sangerisreported 
to have quickly subsided when Peter Erasmus 
discovered “a discarded half-gallon pot that 
some ambitious tea-drinker” had used to 
make tea, and called Young over to look at 
the “startling piece of evidence” (Erasmus 
1976:288). The container was a child’s cham- 
ber pot! On seeing the tea leaves Young’s 
“anger evaporated into a high laugh. .. till 
the tears came to hiseyes.” Although Erasmus 
joined in the laughter he became worried 
that this sudden and extreme emotional 
change might effect his “friends mental bal- 
ance” (Erasmus 1976:288). 

Young regained his composure and 
made plans to go the Mission with Erasmus 
to enquire about his family. On their way 
they stopped at Umla’s’ store where they 
encountered six of the raiders who had pil- 
laged Lac La Biche Post. Umla was attempt- 
ing to talk them into submission. Erasmus 
secretly met with Umla before confronting 
the raidersand conceived ofa plan to frighten 


them. It was agreed that Umla would ask Erasmus 
questions about “soldiers and the Police and what 
[was] going on about the Rebellion” in front of the 
raiders, and Erasmus would reply with news which 
was not favorable to their cause. Inreplying to Umla’s 
questions Erasmus stated that “There are soldiers on 
the way from Edmonton, and General Middleton is 
sending two armies into the trouble at Frog Lake. 
These armies are after Big Bear’s skin and probably 
have his hide on a stretcher right now.” “How many 
men are on their way from Edmonton?” asked Uma. 
“Oh, he must have a thousand soldiers, besides doz- 
ens of teamsters and scouts. Yes, and there is a troop 
of Police with the outfit and I think there must be a 
hundred or more of mounted men. Big Bear’s man 
was killed at Whitefish and I expect that they will 
investigate that killing and be up here to look into the 
raiding of the Hudson’s Bay store at Lac La Biche. The 
soldiers claim they are going to massacre every last 
Indian they find offhisownreserve” (Erasmus 1976:288- 
289). Following this verbal threat of reprisal there was 
a brief armed encounter which ended withthe raiders 
surrendering their weapons to Umla. 

Anxieties were very high around Lac La Biche 
for Big Bear’s ambassador had recently visited the 
Mission in an attempt to get the Metis to join the 
revolution and they had refused to become involved. 
In replying to Big Bear’s call for support for Louis Riel 
the Metis at the Mission made it known that they did 
not have strong political convictions and were only 
interested in peace and tranquility. They also warned 
Big Bear’s people that they would most certainly 
defend themselves if attacked for failing to join the 
insurgents (Faraud 1976). The ambassador responded 
that “Big Bear would be most unhappy with their 
reply, [and] that he would certainly avenge himself 
by sending 150 to 200 of his best men to seize them 
and the things they had refused to give him, and that 
in nine or ten days at the most, just enough time to go 
to Frog Lake and back, he would return to Lac La 
Biche” (Faraud 1976:334). 

The fear was rampant. As Bishop Faraud 
commented, “our people . . . exhausted all their val- 
our and courage with their reply. Fire driven by the 
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wind through tinder couldn’t spread havoc faster 
than fear among our Indians. It was a general panic. 
Indians were seen everywhere. By nine o’clock in the 
morning of the following day. .. all of our soldiers 
had taken flight. Alarmed families brought their 
children to school. Crazed with fear they left without 
an idea of where they were going. They left without 
supplies or provisions of any kind. They abandoned 
their houses to robbers and didn’t give their crops a 
thought” (Faraud 1976:334). Under the circumstances 
Umla released the raiders with the warning that “if 
you are smart you will go back to Beaver Lake Re- 
serve and stay there. If you mind your own business 
and make no more trouble, I may be able to get you 
off with a small jail term” (Erasmus 1976:289 — 290). 
Umla then instructed Young to leave the store and 
put considerable distance between himself and the 
raiders as they could “easily obtain other guns and be 
back here tonight” (Erasmus 1976:290). 

Before leaving Lac La Biche Young stopped 
at the Mission to apprise Bishop Faraud of the situa- 
tion. Faraud’s diary entry notes Young’s arrival at 10 
o’clock on the night of May 1. On the basis of Erasmus’ 
account it would appear that Young left that same 
night in search of his family. Faraud, however, in his 
diary has Young at the Mission until May 5. Upon his 
arrival at the Mission Young informed the bishop 
that the army was advancing and that the revolt 
would not last much longer. As a measure of protec- 
tion “Mr. Young, Erasmus, and Patrick [Pruden] 
agree[d] that a resistance should be organized” 
(Faraud 1879-1890:217) in anticipation of Big Bear’s 
attack. According to Faraud, Young was able to enlist 
twenty-seven men to protect the Mission by promis- 
ing “them pay and rations in the name of the gov- 
ernment” (Faraud 1976:335). The men named 
Alexandre Hamelin as captain. As an added safety 
measure Young also dispatched a messenger to General 
Strange in Edmonton witha request for a detachment 
of soldiers to protect the Mission. 

Having received assurances that the raiders 
had acted out of fear and were prepared to make 
restitution Young left in search of his family who was 
proceeding toward La Biche River with Piche Pruden. 


His intention was to find and accompany 
them to Edmonton by way of Athabasca 
Landing. Erasmus reports picking up Piche’s 
trail after travelling about twenty miles. He 
was very cautious though since he was sure 
Pruden would “have a man working on his 
back track to be certain no-one was follow- 
ing” (Erasmus 1976:291) and did not want to 
be a target for some trigger happy fellow 
who would shoot first and ask questions 
later. Young concurred that Pruden would 
certainly “havea man tochallengeany stranger 
following their tracks” (Erasmus 1976:291). 

Trusting he would be recognized, 
Young agreed to go ahead. The precaution 
paid off for Pruden had a man positioned 
about two milesbehind the main party. Young 
and Erasmus had only travelled about a mile 
when they were intercepted by Pruden’s 
man, armed and ready to protect his people. 
The guard “recognized Young, who rather 
shakily called him by name” and sent them 
ahead to the main party. Erasmus was very 
glad that he had sent Young first because the 
guard eyed him “withcuriosity and certainly 
evinced no friendliness” (Erasmus 1976:291). 
Upon rejoining his family Erasmus reports 
that Young was adamant that he didn’t “in- 
tend to come back to these parts again if I can 
help it” (Erasmus 1976:292) — strange words 
for aman who Bishop Faraud says was going 
to Edmonton and “then going to return with 
supplies for the settlement” (Faraud 1976:335). 
Indeed, Faraud’s (1879-1890) diary entry in- 
dicates Young was back at Lac La Biche on 
the 10th of June. 

Big Bear’s men never returned to 
attack the Mission. On May 28 Julien 
Cardinal brought news that Louis Riel had 
been taken prisoner and Big Bear was fleeing 
towards Carlton (Faraud 1976:336). With the 
news of the victory there was a profound 
sense of relief. The relief was short lived, 
however! OnJune 15 Bishop Faraud received 
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word that General Strange had let Big Bear escape 
and was concerned that he might attack the Mission 
and take hostages. Confused as to Big Bear’s 
whereabouts Strange was taking no chances. As a 
precautionary measure he sent theSt. Albert Mounted 
Rifles® (Borgstede, 1985), a volunteer army of about 
40 men under the command of Captain Des Georges 
to protect the Mission. The army arrived later that 
day. Faraud let the soldiers stay in the barge hanger 
and the officers in the Mission hanger. On July 27 the 
Captain received orders to leave. Big Bear was still 
free but word had arrived that he was surrounded by 
troops. 

Captain Des Georges did not depart imme- 
diately and on July 29 he again received news of Big 
Bear from two Chipewyans who had just come from 
his camp. They reported that when they had left Big 
Bear’s camp “he was surrounded on all sides by 
soldiers, his supplies were depleted and, in all prob- 
ability, it would be impossible to escape again” (Faraud 
1879-1890:224). The following day the captain re- 
ceived orders to leave. Alexandre Hamelin brought 
news that while Big Bear was not yet captured he was 
“almost alone with only 12 or 15 men who are afraid 
to surrender. The other savages have surrendered 
and have been disarmed. Reasonably, there is very 
little to fear” (Faraud 1879-1890:224). The volunteer 
army was no longer needed and the Captain left in 
the evening. The Rebellion ended soon afterward. 
Big Bear, the lastremaining revolutionary in the field, 
surrendered at Fort Carleton on July 2. 

Awriter from The Bulletin states that Harrison 
Young and his family re-established themselves at 
Lac La Biche “in October, when the building had been 
repaired. In the meantime the now frightened Indi- 
ans had returned the stolen furs and goods” (Bulletin 
1907, quoted in MacRae 1912:426). Shortly after the 
raid Young “saw a number of the Beaver Lake Indi- 
ansand got themtoretum. ..what. ..goodsand furs 
they still had. [He] got back from them about half of 
the furs that were pillaged and a considerable quan- 
tity of goods, but nearly all of the goods they returned 
were so soiled and torn and damaged that they were 
of no value whatever. The goods returned consisted 


of blankets, clothing, twine, tinware, cotton, 
prints, and cloth” (HBCA, PAM, E.9/28,fos. 
494-495). 

The return of the goods did not pre- 
vent a trial of the offenders being held later. 
“Inspector Brooks of the Mounted Police 
came out to the post with some men, and 
word was sent by Mr. Young to the Indians of 
the district to assemble at the Fort. They did 
so, hurriedly, silently, camping about the 
fort on their arrival. The ringleaders were 
picked out by Mr. Young and the Police, and 
five minutes afterward the entire band was 
raising camp and making ready to depart. 
This they did speedily for fear the Police 
would change their minds and want others. 
The ringleaders were given a preliminary 
hearing in the trading-room at the post, and 
committed for trial at Fort Saskatchewan. 
They pined away for days in the guard-room 
there, until a judge came that way and their 
punishment, being considered adequate, all 
were released. They made their way post- 
haste back to the camp of their tribe, and at 
once resumed the friendliest relations with 
the factor and his family” (Bulletin 1907, 
quoted in MacRae 1912:426). However, dur- 
ing the winter of 1885-1886 “The Beaver Lake 
Band of Indians did nothing in the way of 
hunting ... having amply supplied them- 
selves with warm clothing when they raided 
the Fort” (HBCA, PAM, B.60/e/12/fo.5). 
Trade had pretty much returned to normal 
and the opposition was as numerous and 
active asever. Young attempted to secure all 
the trade he could without raising prices to 
an unprofitable point but felt that he could 
secure more furs and “ruin some of the Trad- 
ers who at present buy from us and whose 
fur is as a rule secured by the Company” 
(HBCA, PAM, B.60/e/12/fo.5) if he pushed 
more and raised prices. 

The Department of the Interior’s 
program of surveying the North-West Terri- 
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tory reached Lac La Biche a few years after 
the Riel Rebellion. With respect to the prop- 
erties staked by residents of Lac La Biche 
who occupied lands there before July 15, 
1870 (when Rupert’s Land and the North- 
West Territory were admitted into the Do- 
minion of Canada) (Morton 1973:916) the 
established river lot pattern was adhered to. 
“Even if they were of unusual size or irregu- 
lar shape, [land parcels] were surveyed as 
settled and the owners were given patents” 
(Flanagan 1983:26). The initial river lot sur- 
vey at Lac La Biche was undertaken by 
Belanger in 1889 (Figure 69). The rectangular 
plan was later surveyed around the river 
lots. 

Belanger (1890:41) surveyed Lac La 
Biche settlement into eighty lots which ex- 
tended “over a distance of about 40 miles, 
that is, following the sinuosities of the lake 
shore.” The lots ranged “in width from 10 to 
45 chains, and in depth from 40 to 160 chains, 
and were surveyed in such shapes as to 
comply with the instructions received by 
me, and to satisfy the squatters whenever 
possible, avoiding interference with their 
improvements.” In Belanger’s survey notes 
are the names of some of the earliest settlers 
at Lac La Biche. Included in this group are 
some of the original Athabasca boatmen, the 
“Lac La Biche boys” immortalized in the 
poem “Athabasca Dick” by Robert Service. 
The most notable of these was Louis 
Fosseneuve otherwise knownas Captain Shot 
(Shott) (Figure 70). In the summer of 1867 he 
navigated a scow from the Lac La Biche 
Mission over the Grand Rapids on Atha- 
basca River. This feat demonstrated the fea- 
sibility of freighting goods on the Athabasca, 
driving “the first nail. . .into the coffin of the 
old Methy Portage” (MacGregor 1974:68). 
With this newly discovered ability to trans- 
port goods and supplies on Athabasca River 
Methy Portage wassoon abandoned in favor 


of a route which linked the North Saskatchewan and 
Athabasca rivers by way of Edmonton and Athabasca 
Landing. 

While Belanger was at Lac La Biche he could 
not help but comment on the importance of fishing 
and how the abundance of fish was impeding settle- 
ment. A squatter informed him that “last year [1888], 
during about ten days in October, the spawning time, 
113,000 whitefish were killed, and the year before 
108,000 had been caught. If we add to that number 
about 500 to 1,000 fish that are caught daily all the 
summer for the consumption of the settlement, we 
will form an idea of the great destruction of fish that 
is going on at Lac La Biche. With regard to the 
agricultural capacities of the land in that settlement I 
may say they are very good. The soil is either clay 
loam or sandy loam, and will produce all kinds of 
cereal or root crops. The only apparent objection to 
this district for settlers is the labor involved in clear- 
ing a forest country. The climate is very fine, so fine 
that I do not hesitate to say there is not its equal in any 
settlement in the North-West. This is due to the 
warmth of the waters of the lake which tempers the 
atmosphere for a couple of miles around its shore. 
The inhabitants of the place agree in saying that they 
have never seen any frost to injure their crops. With 
such advantages, it is a pity to see that so little has 
been done towards opening up this fine country. Iam 
inclined to believe that as long as there are fish in the 
lake the settlement is bound to remain at a standstill. 
Settlers in search of safe farming landsI should strongly 
recommend to go to Lac La Biche. There they will find 
what they desire, and will not be exposed to disap- 
pointment” (Belanger 1890:42). 

Subsequent to Belanger’s field survey, a set- 
tlement plan was prepared by the Department of the 
Interior. Most, but not all, of the names noted by 
Belanger were transferred onto this plan (Figure 71). 
Also located on the plan were the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Post, the independent competitors’ posts, 
early residents’ homes, and the Roman Catholic mis- 
sion and grist mill. By this time the fur trade was 
entering a period of transition. Most of the debt at Lac 
La Biche Post was now incurred by settlers. As land 
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Figure 69 


confirmed and approved by Edward Deville on April 
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s Bay Company Reserve and divided it into River Lots 63 and 
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iche Post. It is interesting to note that Belanger did not take into 


Belanger’s survey notes depicting Lac La B 
account W. Gore’s 1873 survey of the Hudson 
64. The final plan of Lake La Biche Settlement N 


5, 1895, adjusted the survey plan to accommodate the Hudson’s Bay Company Reserve. 
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Figure 70 


Captain Shott (Photo courtesy of Lac La Biche Heritage 
Society). 
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Figure 71 
Plan of Lake La Biche Settlement. 
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became deeded following the Dominion Lands sur- 
veys the Hudson’s Bay Company began making ad- 
vances on scrip. In 1889, Harrison Young received 
scrip for nine hundred acres at Lac La Biche Post and 
was expecting another two hundred and forty acres 
which he intended to either forward to Winnipeg or 
sell at Lac La Biche (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/3, fo. 4). 

Cash transactions were becoming increas- 
ingly popular and there was a move to eliminate the 
Indian traders entirely. This move was opposed by 
Young who argued that “so long as opposition trad- 
ers employ these men, we [Hudson’s Bay Company] 
must do also, they can travel anywhere, depend on 
their gun often for living. Set traps along their route, 
and kill for themselves, as well as trade If Indian 
traders are to be discontinued, I cannot venture to 
hire other men & send them through the same coun- 
try. Correct & regular accounts cannot be expected 
from these men, but taking one year with all other, 
good years, with bad years, I think the trade pays us 
as a whole. If we abandoned it, we only allow the 
opposition to get closer to our preserves in the north. 
Lac la Biche Post even if it does not pay very much — 
keeps the general interest by opposing even who if 
allowed their own way would penetrate . . .are own 
close districts, and damage the trade to a greater 
extent, than is now the case” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/ 
3, fos. 11 — 12). 

In September 1889, E.K. Beeston, Inspecting 
Officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, reported that 
W.F. Gairdner whose “services do not appear to be 
valuable” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/1, fo. 12) was 
Harrison Young’s replacement at Lac La Biche Post, 
“there being no more suitable place for him” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/e/1, fo. 12). Gairdner was described by 
Beeston as “50 years of age ... married, 6 children, 
steady and reliable, but apparently somewhat want- 
ing in energy and knowledge of practical fur trading; 
probably better qualified for workin aninland Office, 
to which he is more accustomed” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/e/1, fo. 7). Young was not very pleased with 
Gairdner as his replacement and stated that “I cannot 
say that I consider him fit to take charge of this Post. 
I would not wish to be misunderstood in this matter, 


as I think that Mr. Gairdner might be well 


employed at some trading Post in North 
where there was no opposition but at a Post 
like Lac La Biche where the officer in charge 
must move about, and keep track of all 
movements of his opponents, and have the 
sympathy and confidence of some of the 
people he deals with he is hardly the right 
man in the right place” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/ 
e/3, fo. 10). Beeston reported that Lac La 
Biche Post showed “want of management” 
under Gairdner‘s direction (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/e/1, fo. 12). Nevertheless, Gairdner 
who remained in charge of the Post until his 
retirement in the outfit of 1897 managed to 
do fairly well (HBCA, PAM, D.38/15). 
During his tenure the fur outposts 
operating in the Lac La Biche trading area 
were beginning to be phased out. The Lac La 
Biche outposts included one at the end of the 
lake, one at Buck Lake about thirty-five miles 
to the southwest, one at Jackfish Lake," and 
one at Heart Lake. The Buck Lake Outpost 
was operated by Antoine Moostatup (Cardi- 
nal) who traded on “10% commission on 
trade done, in addition to what he. . .[made] 
on the prices of goods and furs” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/e/1, fo. 8). Harrison Young had 
great regard for Moostatup, describing him 
as “a good hunter ... [who] gives us every 
skin he kills he also trades, and as he is chief, 
Father and Grandfather of the small band 
who live around him, he also collects all their 
Fur. The Company have not lost a dollar by 
him yet, and never will. He is one of the old 
timers who are all most extinct and who look 
on faithfulness to the Company as their first 
duty. I wish all our traders were like Antoine 
Moostatup” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/3, fo. 7). 
The Jackfish Lake Outpost situated 
between Heart Lake and portage La Loche 
was operated by Louison Janvier who also 
received a 10% commission in addition to 
what he made in trade. The Heart Lake 
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Outpost was operated by Fabien Mooneas, 
who traded with the treaty Indians outside 
the treaty limits and received wages of three 
hundred dollars per year (HBCA, PAM, B.104/ 
e/1, fos. 9 —- 10). There were also outposts 
located at Wabasca and Whitefish which 
were separated from Lac La Biche Post in 
1889 (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/3, fo. 4). For a 
brief time during the Outfit of 1887 Fort 
Victoria was also an outpost of Lac La Biche 
(Figure 72). By the Outfit of 1889 it was 
separated from Lac La Biche Post and “once 
again upgraded to a Post in its own right” 
(Hurt 1979:76). Lac La Biche Post was in a 
state of decline. Beeston noted that one good 
man could run the Post. “The poverty of the 
Half-breed people, the scarcity of Furs during 
the last two Winters, sickness among the 
Chipewyans, and the removal of the Out- 
posts to Wabasca and Whitefish, have all 
tended to make [Lac La Biche] less profit- 
able and of less importance than formerly” 
(HBCA, PAM, B. 104/e/1, fo. 11). 

The outpost at Jackfish Lake at this 
time was in competition with the outpost at 
Portage La Loche which belonged to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s English River 
District, and stemming from the complaints 
of the English River District, it was sug- 
gested that the conflicting outpost be closed. 
Harrison Young opposed this plan because 
he did not believe that the English River 
District would see an increase in returns; his 
experience indicating that the free traders in 
Lac La Biche would simply replace the Lac 
La Biche outpost traders in these localities. 
Young’s argument was as follows: “If the 
Furs... from Jackfish Lake could be traded 
at Portage la Loche at Portage la Loche prices 
they would certainly be a better bargain for 
the Company — But as matters are if Lac la 
Biche Post did not get them, Portage la Loche 
Post would never get them unless at same 
prices as Lac La Biche pays. One Trader is 


followed by two or three others supplied from Lac La 
Biche by opposition traders — I have heard for some 
years past complaints from English River of the trader 
from Lac La Biche equipped by the Company. One 
man does very well and brings in considerable fur, 
but there are three other men all equipped by oppo- 
sition, and who all bring in good trade from Jackfish 
Lake. If [withdrew my man he would immediately be 
equipped by opposition, and his trade would go to 
what is already well secured from that quarter, and 
which as yet, is not noticed by any officer who has 
been in charge of English River Dist. If I were in 
charge of Portage La Loche where prices of goods are 
high and of Furs low and if I were opposed by free 
traders from Lac La Biche, I would welcome a trader 
equipped by the Company at Lac La Biche, who 
would oppose the free traders and secure the Furs for 
the Company — for I would reason that if it were not 
for him I would be obliged to raise prices of my Furs, 
& lower prices of Goods — and spoil the trade of my 
Post. If it is considered advisable to withdraw our 
traders from Jackfish Lake we can do so, but I feel 
certain that the Returns of English River will not be 
greatly increased thereby, and I feel equally certain 
that the trader who may secure the services of Louison 
Janvier will profit considerably by our change of 
policy” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/3, fo. 8 — 9). 

The competition for furs at Lac La Biche 
remained very keen with free traders Peter Pruden 
and David Ladouceur trading in the Athabasca dis- 
trict and Antoine Hamelin and J. Ladouceur trading 
at Lesser Slave Lake (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/3, fo. 12- 
13). These free traders were well established entre- 
preneurs and were seriously affecting the Hudson’s 
Bay Company operations. In 1889 the Lac La Biche 
free traders sent “out about $8000.00 to 9000.00 worth 
of fur” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/1/fo.11). If the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company tried to increase its trade by 
paying more for fur the opposition simply followed 
suit. As Young concluded “the back of the opposition 
[was] now broken” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/3, 
fo. 3 —4). The Hudson’s Bay Company was no longer 
able to monopolize the trade. 
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Figure 72 
Lac La Biche Outposts. 
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E.K. Beeston inspected Lac La Biche 
Post in 1889 and listed the following build- 
ings as part of the establishment: a dwelling 
house, a store and sale-shop, a provision 
shed, a men’s house, an Indian house, an ice 
house and fish house, and a barn and stable. 
Beeston reported that the “shop” accommo- 
dation at Lac La Biche Post was “very lim- 
ited, especially forsucha large stock” (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/e/1, fo. 2), and that a new store 
would “probably be needed before long, and 
might be much better arranged for keeping 
goods. The rest of the buildings answer the 
purposes of the present trade” (HBCA,PAM, 
B.104/e/1, fo. 2). He also noted that the 
dwelling house was occupied by W.F. 
Gairdner, the Officer in Charge, and the 
men’s house was occupied by the interpreter, 
Pierre Ladouceur. 

Pierre Ladouceur, in his position of 
interpreter and general servant, received 
$35.00 per month plus “rations ... [and] 
stabling and hay for a horse” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/e/1, fo. 7). His son Louis was also 
employed by the post as a labourer. Pierre 
was described by Beeston as “a good trader, 
[with] ...a good knowledge of, and said to 
get on well with the Indians. Somewhat in- 
dependent, and not inclined to do ordinary 
labour’ (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/1,fo.7). Louis, 
although engaged as a “house servant” at 
$15.00 per month with rations, did “all the 
outside work for his Father” (HBCA, PAM, 
B.104/e/1, fo. 8). About three acres of land 
were fenced for Pierre Ladouceur to keep his 
horses. As the free trade spirit permeated the 
region, the loyal services of men such as 
Pierre and Louis were becoming more and 
more difficult for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to obtain. Contracts were constantly 
being broken by “those employed by the 
mission & traders” (HBCA, PAM, B.104/e/ 
3, fo. 6). These contracts were considered a 
“farce” since there was no way of effectively 


enforcing them; there was no police supervision and 
the nearest magistrate was in Edmonton (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/e/3, fo. 6). 

A sketch plan of Lac La Biche Post was pro- 
vided by Beeston (Figure 73). The plan, however, 
does not show the location of the Indian house which 
may have been situated some distance from the main 
establishment as indicated in James Spencer’s 1895 
plan of the site (Figure 74). Spencer’s sketch of Lac La 
Biche Post differs considerably from Beeston’s. Spen- 
cer’s list of the buildings includes: a dwelling house, 
a shop and storehouse, a storehouse, a men’s house, 
a house for Indians, anice house, and a stable (HBCA, 
PAM, B.104/e/4, fo. 1d). With the exception of the 
store and sale shop and storehouse, the buildings 
described by Beeston and Spencer appear to be the 
same. In Beeston’s report, the store and sale shop is 
said to be run down whereas the shop and storehouse 
described by Spencer is said to be new and two feet 
shorterin width, suggesting that the building Beeston 
referred to was torn down and a new shop erected in 
its place. The arrangement of the buildings, however, 
differs markedly indicating there may have been a 
considerable number of renovations in the interven- 
ing six year period. 

In the winter of 1894-1895, Caspar Whitney, 
a well known travel writer for Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, visited Lac La Biche Post on his way to the 
barren grounds to hunt wood bison and musk-oxen.” 
From Fort Edmonton, Whitney travelled to Fort Vic- 
toria and then northward along the overland trail to 
arrive at Lac La Biche Post in time for the 1895 New 
Year’ s festivities. He noted that “Half-breeds— French 
and Cree — constitute the larger share of population 
at La Biche, if I may class as its population those 
scattered over the immediately surrounding country, 
and where the settlement consists of just three cabins 
besides those belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. ... the French blood reveals itself chiefly in a 
few Christian namesand in the more fanciful coloring 
and use of some articles of wear, for there is little 
French spoken, the children of mixed parentage al- 
most invariably adopting the mother-tongue, Cree 
.... There are not more than one hundred Crees who 
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Figure 73 

Plan of Lac La Biche Post, 1889, prepared by Inspecting Officer E. K. Beeston (HBCA, PAM, B. 235/e/ 
24). Beeston described the buildings of the establishment as follows: (1) Dwelling house, 30 x 20, 11/2 
storey, log shingle roof, an old house converted from warehouse in 1885 after the rebellion; a fairly good 
house. (2) Store and Sale-Shop, 40 x 22, log, shingle roof, converted out of an old store in 1885, very 
inconvenient for keeping sucha large stock. The garret floor requires planking, getting out of repair. (3) 
Provision shed; an old log building. (4) Men’s House, 16 by 14, 1 1/2 storey, log; shingle roof, 
reconstructed in 1889; sufficiently good building. (5) Indian House, small log building, constructed in 
1889. (6) Ice House and Fish House, a small log building constructed in 1889. (7) Barn and stable, very 
old log buildings. 
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Figure 74 

Plan of Lac La Biche Post, 1895, by James Spencer (HBCA, PAM, B. 104/e/4, fo. 1). Spencer’s description 
of the buildings is as follows: No. 1, Dwelling House, 30 x 20 ft., 11/2 storey with kitchen attached, 
foundation bad and in bad repair. No. 2, Shop and Storehouse 40 x 20 ft., new. No. 3, Storehouse 20 x 
15 ft, foundation in bad condition. No. 4, Men’s House, log, in fair condition, 14 x 16 ft. No. 5, House for 
Indians 14 x 16 ft, in fair condition. No. 6, Ice House. No. 7, Stable, old and wants repairs. 
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come into La Biche, which is the most northerly post 
where treaty money is given” (Whitney 1896:30) 
(Figure 75). 

Caspar Whitney described Lac La Biche Post 
as having stockades, stating that “in front of the fort’s 
stockade were gossiping groups that grew with each 
fresh arrival, while scattered all about the enclosure, 
just where their drivers had left them, were the dog 
trains of the Indians” (Whitney 1896:33). Unfortu- 
nately, neither Whitney’s book nor the articles which 
appeared in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine included 
a photograph of Lac La Biche Post. A sketch of the 
post was made for the book by Frederic Remington 
who was under contract to Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine to illustrate Caspar Whitney’s series (Fig- 
ure 76). Remington’s sketches were ostensibly pro- 
duced from photographs supplied by Whitney 
(Samuels and Samuels 1982:239). 

The photographs taken by Whitney were 
some of the first taken at Lac La Biche for, as he wrote, 
“these people had never before seen a camera, and 
many of my plates show them scurrying away or 
turning their backs” (Whitney 1896:34). While Caspar 
Whitney informed Remington that he was “very 
much pleased” with the illustrations (Samuels and 
Samuels 1982:239) he did not indicate if the sketches 
rendered by Remington were exact copies of the 
photographs. Two photographs of the Lac La Biche 
Post from the Ernest Brown Collection appear to date 
to about the time of Caspar Whitney’s visit. Indeed, 
two of the individuals appearing in one of the pho- 
tographs very much resemble and could well be the 
same individuals appearing in Remington’s sketch. 
Notably absent in the photograph are the palisades 
depicted in Remington’s painting. 

Fifteen years following Whitney’s departure, 
Lac La Biche Post was photographed by J.W. Tyrrell. 
Tyrrell and C.C. Fairchild of the Interior Department 
stopped at Lac La Biche upon returning from an 
exploration trip to Thelon River in 1900. At Fort 
Chipewyan they met Charles Camsell and James 
Mackintosh Bell who had been mapping the shore- 
line of Great Bear Lake. Camsell writes “After a delay 
of six weeks at Fort Chipewyan, where we were 


guests of the Hudson’s Bay Company, we 
joined forces with Tyrrell and with some of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company men to make a 
party of sixteen dog sleds for the journey to 
Lac La Biche” (Camsell 1955:137). The trip 
took three weeks. “Except for acertainamount 
of rivalry between the different groupsin the 
party, there was nothing unusual in the 500- 
mile journey to Edmonton, except the “un- 
declared” race that took place between Tyrrell 
and Bell the day before we got into Lac La 
Biche. Tyrrell and his dog driver, Johnny 
Kipling, had to make a run of sixty milesina 
day to win the race” (Camsell 1955:137). Lac 
La Biche was on the “edge of civilization” 
where it was possible to acquire “modern 
methods of travel” (i.e. sleighs and horses) 
before continuing on to Fort Edmonton. 

Before leaving for Edmonton Tyrrell 
took pictures of Lac La Biche Post. He photo- 
graphed the building appearing in the Ernest 
Brown Collection from approximately the 
same angle (Figure 77). A second photo- 
graphby Tyrrell providesa view of the western 
portion of Lac La Biche Post. A picture by an 
anonymous photographer taken about the 
same time depicts the eastern section (Figure 
78). Together they show the major portion of 
the site as viewed looking north toward the 
lake. The remains of a stockade appear to be 
evident along the western edge of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company establishmentin Tyrrell’s 
latter picture. During this period, Tanny 
Deschambeau, daughter of George Spencer 
remembers stockades being “used to pen up 
the vicious Hudson‘s Bay dogs” (Lac La Biche 
Heritage Society 1975:50). 

In November 1909, N.M.W.]J. 
McKenzie, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
inspected Lac La Biche Post and described it 
as consisting of “a Trading Store, Fur & 
Provision Warehouse, Carpenter Shop, 
Dwelling House with Kitchen attached, Sta- 
ble, Old Dwelling House used as opening 
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Figure 75 


Top photo Cree elk hunter in costume, by Arthur Heming 

Middle photo Chipewyan Indian shooting a wood buffalo in winter, by Frederik Remington. 
Bottom photo Metis dog driver at Lac La Biche, by Arthur Heming (Photos courtesy of Glenbow 
Archives). 
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Figure 76 


Sketch of Lac La Biche Post, by Frederik Remington (Photo courtesy Glenbow Archives). 
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Figure 77 no Bs Kone re 
Top photo Lac La Biche Post, Ernest Brown Collection (Photo courtesy of Glenbow Archives). 
Middle photo Lac La Biche Post, Ernest Brown Collection (Photo courtesy Glenbow Archives). 
Bottom photo Photograph of Lac La Biche Post by J. W. Tyrrell, northeast view (Photo courtesy of 
Public Archives of Canada). 
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Figure 78 


Top photo J.W. Tyrrell’s photograph of the western portion of Lac La Biche Post, view north. Note stockade to 
left of buildings (Photo courtesy of Public Archives of Canada). 

Bottom photo Lac La Biche Post, ca. 1900 (Photo courtesy of Provincial Archives of Alberta). Taken together the 
two photographs show a major portion of the establishment . 
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warehouse, and a small Poultry House. All 
are whitewashed and in good repair for Winter 
... The store is of simple construction with 
counters and shelves of plain inexpensive 
material” (HBCA, PAM, A.12/FT 322/2, fo. 
21). The store was apparently heated by a 
large wrought iron stove described as “a 
unique relic. .. weighing 420 pounds, which 
bears the date 1814. It was shipped that year 
from the old country to Winnipeg and thence 
transported on the backs of seven Indians 
over the overland trail to Lac La Biche 
(Edmonton Bulletin, February 6, 1915). 

W.T. Livock was listed on the title 
sheet as being in charge of the post, but the 
report on staff suggests that J. Spencer wasin 
charge (HBCA, PAM, Vertical File, Lac La 
Biche). Spencer was then 55 years old and 
had served the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
37 years (Figure 79). He was described by 
McKenzie as having been “a long time in the 
Service and ... getting a little deaf, and ... 
too lenient with customers to be advanta- 
geous to the Company” (HBCA, PAM, A.12/ 
FT 322/2, fo. 24). In an attempt to reduce 
expenses, Spencer managed Lac La Biche 
Post. The average fur catch at the Post was 
between five to ten thousand dollars annu- 
ally. The furs were primarily obtained by 
barter and credit against Indian advances. 
The returns of the Outfit of 1908 at Tariff 
Valuation amounted to $3,117.54. 

The store had an inventory of goods 
amounting to approximately $3,700.00 much 
of which was composed of the stock from 
previous outfits. Customers at Lac La Biche 
Post wanted new goods as soon as they 
arrived and asa result the old stock remained 
on hand. McKenzie therefore advised that 
the unsaleable goods suchas “Tartan Shawls; 
Flannel, grey, English; Men’s Pilot Cloth 
Jackets; L’Assomption Belts, Ladies Belts, 
silk and leather; Strouds Blue Cloth 2nd dark 
blue; assorted colors for Dog Harness trim- 


mings, and several other articles” (HBCA, PAM, A.12/ 
FT 322/2, fo. 22) be transferred to Fort Chipewyan 
and Fond du Lac where these items were still in 
demand. 

Spencer’s son had a homestead eight miles 
from Lac La Biche Post where Mrs. Spencer and the 
rest of the children lived.Spencer’s family had moved 
there in 1908 when the Hudson’s Bay Company im- 
plemented a policy of not supplying food or lodging 
to the offspring of their employees after they had 
reached the age of sixteen years. It was around this 
time that the Spencer family would have been af- 
fected by the stipulation, which implied that “they 
would no longer be permitted to live in Bay quarters 
in Lac LaBiche” (LacLa Biche Heritage Society 1975:51). 
Inspector McKenzie, however, informed Spencer that 
there was no necessity for his family to stay at Big Bay 
“as in any case he would require a housekeeper at the 
Post and that it would be better to bring in Mrs. 
Spencer and the small children and let the others 
remain at the homestead if they wished” (HBCA, 
PAM, A.12/FT 322/2, fo. 24). 

In the winter McKenzie anticipated the fam- 
ily would rejoin Spencer to help him manage the 
establishment. Lac La Biche Post at this time was 
experiencing repeated losses which in the estimation 
of McKenzie were “in large measure due to the main- 
tenance of Outposts” in charge of Indian traders who 
were unable to keep proper record of their transactions 
and where the fur collections are usually uncertain” 
(HBCA, PAM, A.12/FT 322/2, fo. 23). Lac La Biche 
Post only showed one gain as far back as McKenzie 
could find any record, and as a result he closed the 
outposts, presuming that without the extra worry 
Spencer could “concentrate his attention to the affairs 
of the Post” and run it more effectively (HBCA, PAM, 
A.12/FT 322/2, fo. 24). 

Mckenzie also advised his superiors that Lac 
La Biche “on the completion of the projected Great 
Waterways Railway to Fort McMurray — supposed 
to touch this end [south shore] of the Lake — it 
would make an ideal Summer resort. The H.B. 
Company have 1000 acres of land here principally 
scrubby and poplars. It may be that the Railway 
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Figure 79 
James Spencer, seated, with children Tanny and Oliver. 
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Officials will approach the Company in the 
matter of negotiations for a town site, and a 
satisfactory arrangement in that respect 
would no doubt be advantageous to the 
Company” (HBCA, PAM, A.12/FT 322/2, 
fo. 21). Mckenzie’s foresight was perhaps 


1 Bishop Tache’s trip from Lac La Biche to Fort 
Chipewyan “was to bea milestone in the history 
of transportation inthe North, a milestone which, 
though not to be noticed again for over a decade, 
was the first peal in the knell of the Methy 
Portage” (J.G. MacGregor, Paddle Wheels to 
Bucket Wheels on the Athabasca, [McClelland and 
Stewart Limited, 1974], p. 67). 


2 In 1877, Stobbarts seems to have offered the 
greatest opposition, having 45 cart loads incom- 
parison to Peachy Pruden’s 7 cart loads (W.E. 
Traill Letter to Richard Hardisty, September 24, 
1877 Hardisty Papers, Glenbow-Alberta Insti- 
tute, Calgary). 


> On Oct. 16, 1877 Traill wrote: “Peachy Pruden 
has sent two men to winter at Wabuscow there 
is also another man (his brother in law) gone to 
thesame place,” and that these men would have 
all the trade to themselves if the Hudson’s Bay 
Company did not send a man to oppose them 
(W.E. Traill, Letterto Richard Hardisty, October 
16, 1877 Hardisty Papers, Glenbow-Alberta In- 
stitute, Calgary). 


ty 


W.E. Traill appears to have dated his letter in 
error. While Ethel is mentioned in the letter the 
Traill family tree in the Glenbow-Alberta Insti- 
tute archives indicates that Ethel was born Octo- 
ber 9, 1879. Also the Minutes of Council of the 
Northern Department (HBCA PAM. B.235/k/1 
fo. 69d) indicate that Traill received his commis- 
sion in 1880. 


wn 


A survey plan consisting of legal subdivisions, 
quarter sections, sections, townships, and ranges. 
The Winnipeg or First Meridian (approximately 
102° west of Greenwich) was established in 
1871; the Second Meridian (106°) in 1875, the 
Third (110°) in 1877, and the Fourth (114°) and 
Fifth (118°) in 1878 (T. Flanagan, Riel and the 
Rebellion (Saskatoon, Western Producer Books, 
1983], p. 16). These meridians, along with the 
49th Parallel (Canada — U.S. border) served as 
the reference points for the rectangular plan. 
The Lac La Biche area was surveyed in relation- 
ship to the 4th Meridian. 


inspired by Mr. Waddell, the adventurous son of the 
Chief Engineer of the Great Waterways Railway Co. 
Waddell had travelled all over America and was 
staying at Lac La Biche Post on a moose-hunting 
expedition at the time of Mckenzie’s inspection. 


Notes 


* Awriter for the Edmonton Bulletin (quoted in A.O. MacRae, 
History of the Province of Alberta [The Western Canada History 
Co., 1912], p. 424) writes that a half-breed brought news to 
the fort about the uprising but that nobody believed him 
as he was a man known for “weaving sensational stories 
out of his own brain to make a flutter of excitement at his 
arrival.” The writer further adds that “when Chief Pekan 
came in from White Fish Lake with the same story, the 
people at the post and at the mission began to be credu- 
lous.” Erasmus makes no mention of Pakan being at Lac 
La Biche giving the impression that the chief had re- 
mained at Whitefish Lake with his people. It is possible, 
however, that Pakan accompanied Erasmus to Lac La 
Biche. Bishop Faraud’s journal entry for April 17 has 
Pakan on the scene in the company of Erasmus and 
Young. A noteof caution here isin order for Faraud seems 
to have had problems correctly identifying people. For 
example, in his diary he initially refers to Big Bear as Black 
Bear and in a letter to Father Joseph Fabre indicates that 
the Reverend Steinhauer was also in the area even though 
Steinhauer had died five months previously. 


” Erasmus in recollecting the events stated that by the time 
they had arrived at the Mission Faraud had “already 
received a messenger informing them of the Frog Lake 
Massacre and they were busy preparing to evacuate their 
people. In fact they had sent several boat loads to an 
island. The balance of the women and children would 
leave that evening” (P. Erasmus, Buffalo Days and Nights, 
[Calgary, Glenbow-Alberta Institute, 1976], p. 277). It 
appears that with the passage of years between the actual 
event and Erasmus’ written recollections the exact sequence 
of occurrences has been distorted. 


In regard to this incident, W.E. Traill stated that he was 
“pretty sure that had Mr. McKay been alive he would 
have been able to restrain Big Bear from any excess.” He 
further added that Harrison Young “was very unpopular 
with the Indians there [Lac La Biche]. I hardly think that 
my life would have been in danger had I been there but it 
is hard to count on Indians once their blood is up. I am 
most thankful to God that I was removed more especially 
on Harriets account as she is very much afraid of Indians” 
(W_E. Traill, Letter to mother, May 24, 1885, Traill Papers, 
Glenbow-Alberta Institute, Calgary). 
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> Probably Alex Hamelin. See Evelyn Rowand, “The Rebel- 
lion at Lac La Biche,” Alberta Historical Review, vol. 21, no, 
3 [1973], pp. 1-9. 


* The St. Albert Mounted Rifles arrived at Lac La Biche by 
way of Victoria and Whitefish Lake. “This little squadron 
... provided their own horses and saddlery and were 
issued with “Snider” rifles. No uniforms were issued. 
Transport consisted of Red River Colts. The march from 
Edmonton occupied about a week” (F. C. Jamieson, “The 
Alberta Field Force of ’85,” Canadian North-West Historical 
Society Publications, Vol. 1, no. VII, 1931, p. 39. 


" Thereis no lake in that direction currently named Jackfish 
Lake. The lake is probably Winifred Lake, called by the 
Cree ‘Kamisak Ingonosiu Sagahegan’ or Big Jackfish Lake 
(R.C. Chipeniuk, Lakes of the Lac La Biche District [Lac La 
Biche: R.C. Chipeniuk, 1975], p. 285). 


”Whitney’s exploits were first serialized in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine beginning December 1895 (vol. 92, no. 
547). 


*” Tanny Deschambeau, Spencer's daughter, mentions out- 
posts operating at Heart Lake, Wolf Lake, and Mosquito 
Lake at this time J. Green, Tape Recording n.d., Lac La 
Biche, Archives, Lac La Biche). 
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The End of Steel 
Reaches Lac La Biche 


ast North Country Is Being 
Transformed As By Magic 
Wand” was the headline the 
Edmonton Daily Bulletin used to 
announce the arrival of the rail- 
way at Lac La Biche. The news 
report continued: “The Alberta and Great Water- 
ways railway ... has reached Lac La Biche. On 
Thursday afternoon, at five o’clock, to the accompa- 
niment of joyous blasts from the engine with the 
track-laying outfitand the gladsome shouts of nearly 
the whole native population, the rails were laid to 
the edge of the new town limits, thus placing the old 
Hudson’s Bay trading post on the highway of civili- 
zation” (Edmonton Daily Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1915). The 
development project which Inspector McKenzie had 
envisioned was coming into being. By the Outfit of 
1914 the Hudson’s Bay Company had subdivided its 
reserve and was beginning to sell building lots. 
With the arrival of the Alberta and Great 
Waterways Railway a small town and summer resort 
sprang up on the Company’s town site (HBCA, PAM, 
D.FTR/5 fo. 16) (Figure 80, 81). By November 1, 1915 
the agreement between the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and Alberta and Great Waterways Railway Com- 
pany had been finalized. The railway company for its 
part received Lots 8,9, 10, 11, and 12, Block 8 for one 
dollar for the purpose of building a large resort hotel 
estimated to cost fifty thousand dollars. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was to sell the remaining lots on 
the reserve with the railway company receiving one 
half of the net proceeds of all sales (HBCA, PAM, 
Vertical File, Lac La Biche). On July 1, 1916 Lac La 
Biche Inn opened its doors for business. It was hailed 


as the most luxurious and modern hotel in 
the province. For the exclusive use of hotel 
guests were cabin cruisers and a private 
gasoline railway car passenger service from 
Edmonton (Figure 82). In keeping with the 
development agreement, the entire facility 
had been designed with the intent of estab- 
lishing Lac La Biche as a first class national 
tourist resort. 

Although the railway officially 
reached Lac La Biche in 1915 the goods of the 
Outfit of 1914 had all been shipped by rail. 
The annual report from the district officer for 
the Outfit of 1914 states that the buildings at 
Lac La Biche Post were all old and practically 
useless and that part of the establishment 
had burned the previous spring. As the town 
was being established, a new store was built 
on a convenient lot within the town limits 
(HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/3 fo. 38). The new 
Hudson’s Bay Company complex consisted 
of a store, warehouses and an ice house for 
storing butter, bacon and other perishables. 
All the buildings were wood frame struc- 
tures. There were no living quarters for the 
store manager. The company instead pro- 
vided a living allowance. 

During the Outfit of 1914 pedlars 
from Edmonton were coming to Lac La Biche 
in the winter months to compete with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for furs. Lac La 
Biche was described at this time as being so 
convenient to civilization that a large number 
of furbuyers, “principally Jews,and Armenean 
pedlers, scour the country and pay very high 
prices” (HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/3, fo. 38), these 
prices being at least fifty per cent over those 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Rival stores 
were also being established in the company’s 
town site, and the opposition the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was now having to face was 
the usual type encountered in small settle- 
ments with a number of independent shop- 
keepers (HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/7). 

With the keen competition from the 
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Figure 80 
Lac La Biche townsite, a subdivision of a part of the Hudson’s Bay Company Reserve, Lac La Biche, 1915. 
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Figure 81 


Lac La Biche townsite under construction. The two photographs provide the full view 
of Nanton Street from the railway station to the lake (Photos courtesy of M. Watson). 
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Figure 82 


Top Left photo The luxurious McKeen Car, 1916 which accommodated sixty passengers. A 6-cylinder 
gasoline engine powered the car and the 130 mile trip was completed in41/2 hours. Each seat had a large 
porthole window and there wasa large semi-circular settee for viewing at the rear. The McKeen Car was 
known as the “Skunk Train” because of the smelly exhaust fumes (Photo courtesy of Glenbow 
Archives). 

Top Right photo Guests at Lac La Biche Inn relaxing on the lawn and enjoying the view of the lake. The 
cabin cruiser ALTA D is moored at the end of the pier (Photo courtesy of Provincial Archives of Alberta). 
Bottom photo Lac La Biche Inn, 1916. The inn was one of the most fascinating pieces of architecture in 
Alberta. Unfortunately it burnt to the ground in 1988 before it could be developed as a major historical 
attraction. 
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“pedlars” and independent shopkeepers Lac La Biche 
Post became more and more difficult to manage 
successfully. In order to compete all fur purchasing 
now had to be in cash. With the arrival of the railroad 
Edmonton with its variety of shops was now readily 
accessible. The Hudson’s Bay Company was losing 
ground to the numerous fur buyers who were travel- 
ling from place to place buying fur for cash at what 
was viewed as “extraordinary prices.” Very few furs 
were purchased by the Company during the Outfits 
of 1914 and 1915. In 1914 only three hundred and fifty 
dollars worth of fur was collected (HBCA, PAM, 
D.FTR/3) and in 1915, one hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars worth (HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/5). Busi- 
ness was rapidly shifting to farmers and fishermen 
(HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/3). 

The competition for furs was so strong that 
by the Outfit of 1916 it was impossible for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to acquire any profitably. As a 
result, the post at Lac La Biche, then under the man- 
agement of Mr. Long, acted as a buying agent for the 
firm Remelson & Levinson. Because Remelson & 
Levinson had standing orders from manufacturing 
furriers for the best quality furs they were in a posi- 
tion to outbid all other concerns. In addition, the culls 
which they couldn’t sell to the furriers were sent into 
the country and sold to small traders, storekeepers 
and travelling buyers in any locality where prices 
were high. 

In contrast to its previous dealings in furs, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company found it necessary to 
become involved in other ventures. For example, Mr. 
Long extended a one thousand five hundred dollar 
credit to F.P. Paradais’ sawmill business on the 
strength of a contract to supply lumber for the con- 
struction of Lac La Biche Inn. Long also attempted to 
establish a trade relationship with the settlers as an 
other alternative. He requested authority to extend 
credit to about twenty settlers to carry them from the 
Ist of August until January “when they would have 
the results of their crops” (HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/7 fo. 
15). The Hudson’s Bay Company Fur Trade Commis- 
sioner, N.H. Bacon, however, did not view the Paradais 
transaction with favor and deemed the proposed 


credit extension to the settlers as too risky 
and refused Long the necessary authority to 
enter into such agreements. 

As the trade in fur decreased, trade 
with fisherman became an alternate source 
of profit for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
“and the sales for the two months ending 
July 31st, 1917, amount[ed] to $9,253.00 as 
compared with the same period last year, 
$4,616.00” (HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/7 fo. 16). 
Ironically, as the trade with fishermen was 
becoming more important the report of Out- 
fit 1916 states that the provincial government 
was prohibiting fishing on Lac La Biche, and 
that the sales increase could not be main- 
tained throughout the outfit. It was also re- 
ported that “most of the town [had] been 
burned out, including one or two of the 
stores .... The Company’s premises, how- 
ever, escaped unscathed” (HBCA, PAM, 
D.FTR/7 fo. 16). 

The town was rebuilt only to be dev- 
astated again by the Great Forest Fire of 1919 
which swept over the land and destroyed 
most of the settlement. The fire appears to 
have extended about 300 miles from near 
Boyle, Alberta to somewhere east of Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan and may have affected 
up to 7.5 million acres (Peter Murphy, per- 
sonal communication 1985). 

On May 19' “like a flash the fire had 
passed on over Lac La Biche, leaving desola- 
tion behind it. Thirty-two main buildings 
were destroyed, and some 20 or more private 
dwellings” (Edmonton Bulletin, May 21,1919) 
(Figure 83). The town was in ruins. A few 
buildings were spared, among them the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Lac La Biche Inn, Dr. 
Farquharson’s cottage (the present Royal 
Canadian Legion hut), the railway station, 
and the old Hudson’s Bay Post. 

The new Hudson’s Bay Company 
store in town was a casualty. The stock store 
and warehouses were a total loss. As well, 
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Figure 83 


Scene of devastation at Lac La Biche following the fire of May 19, 1919. Note men surveying the ruins and 
salvaging items. The silhouette of Lac La Biche Innis visible through trees. The tent at the left of photo isan army 
tent (Photo courtesy of M. Watson). 
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[FOREST FIRE SWEPT 
LAC LA BICHE AND 
300 ARE HOMELESS 


. Railway Station, Hotel and Church Only Buildings To Be 
'  Saved—Special Relief Train Carrying Supplies For 
Stricken Inhabitants Left at 4 P.M. for North. 


; Three hundred people are homeless at Lac la Biche today as the result of 
: forest fire that cwept through the district yesterday afternoon, taking the 


town in its progress. 
The only buildings to be saved, it is reported this afternoon, are the rail- 
way station and the hotel belonging to the Alberta and Great Waterways 


_|) Pailway company. and the church. As far as can be ascertained there has 


been no loss of life. 

Telegraphic cominunication with the 
town was interrupted sesterday after- 
noo. by the fire. both the A. & G.W. 
Operating line and the = governinent 
system being affected. The first word 
of the wiping out of the town reached 
Edmonton this morning when the A. & 
G.W. train that left Lac La Biche this 
morning reached a point seme twenty 
miles thia side of the burning town. 
The .conductor of the train then tele- 
Phoned to the corpany’s head offices 
here. This mesenge stated that the 
town had been entiuely wiped out with 
the exception of the three buildings al- 
ready mentioned, and that approx'mace- 
ly three hundred persons vere ho ‘less. 

Will Send Rellef Train 

Dr. J. WK. MeLennau. vice-presidet 
of tre E.D. & B.C, which is operating 
the A. & G.W., at once got in touch 
with the provincial government, with 
the result that the government has ar. 
ranged to send vo supplies, am tente 
with several cooks, In order to iush 


er . 


Edmonton Journal 
May 20, 1919 


“Crews and material will be aent up this 
afternoon 


ee ee 


‘there and this will provide shelter for 
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these up to the stricken village as quick- 
Iv as pussible a special train will leave 


the A. & G.W. station at I2lst street | 
and With avenue at 4 oO'elock this: 
effernoon. Dr. Melennan expects to g0 ! 


up north with this traln and to assist | 
in the rsiief work in every way possible. 
Communication Resumned 
Telegraphic communication with the | 
iown was opened up again early thia 
afternoon, but nu fresh information had 
reachel the city up to 2 o'clock. Lae 
La Riehe is 15t miles northeast of 11- 
monton and is one of the Important 
fishery and fish canning centres of the - 
nerth country, being located on the 
shores of the lake of the snine name. 
People Lose Everything 
“Everything possible will ke dona for 
the population,” sald Dr. McLennan this 
afternoon. “At the present moment 
our information is that the people have 
tent-everything they had. In wdtrtot : 
to the foud supplies that are betng 
fent up by the government this aftor- 
noon, we have opened up fhe hotel 


the wuimen and children at least. The 
rallway station and the church will be 
able to take care of a good many mere, 
ko that no one should be without shelter | 
tenight.”' | 
It Is estimated that there aro abdout 
fifty furmillies Uving in Lac La Viche, |! 
and that therefore about that number of | 
buikiings have been deatroyed., 
Loading Platfrom Westroyed | 


“The North Weat) Lumber eompany 
whieh owns Jarge timber limits in the 
Lue Ia Riche distriet, stated at their 


offlees on the St. Albert trall this after- 
roon that + far as they had heard 
the damage to the atanding timber had 
not “heen excessive. They reported, 
however, that thelr spur track and 
wading platforms had been destrov.d. 


fos 
tee 


to replace the damage done. 
The company doea not expert to heave to 
suspend operations for more than a few 
dass at the outside. 
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So Swift Was Advance of the 
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First hand informetion of the disas- 

ltrous foreset fire that wiped out the 
town of Lac la Biche and rendcred 

300 persona homeless was brought to} 
the city yesterday afternoon by 

-Mather Okhuyson. The reverend 

father headed the delegation sent to 

\yecure ald from the provincial govern- 

ment. 

Su swift was the advance of the fire 

jaud so intense the heat that the peo- 

ple were only 2ble to save their own 

‘lives by taking refuge .- che water 

_of the lake. The iown is situated fn 

ja wooded region, with the bush closely 
‘encircling the town. The extremely 

| dry state of the cc intry made it prac- 

tically impossible to put up any sort 

of a fight against the onrushing 

flames. 

Huge Flakes of Flame 


Froin noon on Monday the men of 
‘the viliage were out trying to hold tne 
ifire to soutn of the railway tracks. 
iWhen the main fire was still a mile 
and a half from the town, huge flakes 
of finme were carrled over the village 
land within a few minutes many builld- 
Ings were ablaze. Women picked up 
| their children and ran for the lake, 
'and even when in the water they/were 
,only saved from euffocation by the 
wet blankets with which the men kept 
them covered. 

Although the fire was at its height 
in the middle of the afternoon, states 
Father Okhuyson. the sky was 80 
iovercast with the drifting smoke that 
lit gras ike night. Only the leaping 
flames illuminated the scene. The 
wind blowing a gale, trees were bent 
to the ground, and the eir was 
scorching hot. Telegraph wlres roel 
many niles out of the town were | 
“melted. Teams coming into the vil- 
| lage that afternoon were forced to 
‘turn back more than aix miles away. 
| Reeds growing vout of the iake Were 
; burning to the very water. 

Inhabitants Lost Everything. 

' So complete was the destruction in 
‘\ village that the Inhabitants lost 
everything. men, women and children 
saving only the olothes !n which they 


‘were drassed at the time. And thesa 
were firat scorched and then wet 
through. 

The property damage is ertimated to 
exceed $200,00f. Jtitle «of this ois 
eovered by tnsurance. Hleav. PPS 
are: The Hudson's Bay Co. store, with 


aA towns in building and goods of about 
$30,000: 1°. Limoge. general store, $1t.- 
000: A. Berube, general store, $12,009; 
A. Hainllton, general store, $8,000; the 
Cecile hotel. FP. Quellette, proprietor, 
$7.900; Lac La Biche hotel. John Mack- 
riss proprietor, $7.000; Wo Bun. Chincse 
restaurant, $3.00; three livery barns 
belonging to F. Beaudry. §2.600: 1D. 
(unningham, $2.500: and E. Lamoureux, 
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RESIDENTS OF LAC LA 
BICHE FORCED TO TAKE 
REFUGE IN THE WATER 


Fire and So Intense the Heat 


That Nothing Was Saved—Property Loss Is 
Estimated At $200,000. 


$2,000. Some of the hurkes were a3.64 
and some perished with the heat. Other 
Places of businesa were the blac 
smith, Ei. Lecler:. $600: WW. I-um~s., 
butcher, $3,500: Louis Morin. baker, 
Albert Lebeau, pool room an:] bow! 
ailey, $3,000; am well as the wnlice har- 
racks, the government telegraph. the 
ost office and some twenty priva‘a 
homes, “mall barns, sheds, etc. 
Delegation Asks Relief. 

Tle rellef delegation, consisting of 
Father Okhuyaon, Ul’. Limcges. J. oF 
Kvile. R. BM. Niemeyer, arrived in Ee 
mon‘on vesterday afternoon. They,na.! 
fuight the fire ail Monday afterngen 
had spent a sleepless ment. nd had 
been travelling since the early morn. 
ing. On reaching Edmonton the: 
found that the governiment was sendl: - 
‘wo carloads «cf sumoplies up to the 
stricken town, ate Mgsare. Kyle a 
Neimeyer at once returned to organize 
‘he relief work. 

The only building« jieft ptanding tn 
the town are the church and ‘the 
priest's home: the A sna QQ. W. hote! 
and railway station and the homes o’% 
Measrs. T.imoges. Van Tammerste'n 
and La Pointdéd. 

The inhabitants are [mn need of warh 
ing and Father ©Okhuyson Ja appealing 
to the people of Edmcnton to spare 
what they can. particarariv clothes ‘or 
children. 


—— ae 


Edmonton Journal 
May 21, 1919 


the company’s trade with fishermen had become 
unprofitable because of declining markets. At the 
time Lac La Biche Post had four thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-three dollars of “bad Debt,” one 
thousand dollars of which was the result of business 
with fishermen (HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/ 10, fo. 5). While 
the settlement would be laboriously rebuilt by the 
hearty La Bichers the losses from the fire combined 
with the low business yields discouraged the Hudson’s 
Bay Company from rebuilding. The Old Post was re- 
opened and for a brief time after the fire the Hudson’s 
Bay Company “displayed [a small stock] for sale in 
one of the old buildings” (HBCA, PAM, D.FTR/9 fo. 
23) (Figure 84). This was soon sold out and in June 
1919 Lac La Biche Post was closed (HBCA, PAM, 
D.FTR/9). The days of the fur forts were over (Figure 
85). 

Although the fur fort era had ended, the 
character of Lac La Biche remained deeply rooted in 
its fur trade past. The “indomitable courage” of the 
“pedlars from Quebec” led to the “discovery of Lac 
La Biche and this persevering characteristic, often 
described as “the ancient North West spirit,” was still 
very much a part of the community. All through the 
early settlement period Lac La Biche retained its 
identity as a northern community, quite unlike the 
agricultural communities which sprang up around it. 
The agricultural communities identified themselves 
with the fertile parkland region of central Alberta. 
Lac La Biche did not. 

The large Metis and native populations in 
the region firmly anchored Lac La Biche to its north- 
ern roots and fur trade past by maintaining a hunt- 
ing-trapping way of life. As a result the fur industry 
continued to be an important aspect of Lac La Biche’s 
economy for many years. Metis and native culture 
influenced the entire community. Stovepipe City, 
Dog Bark City, and Mocassin Flats, Metis 
neighborhoods within Lac La Biche, gave the towna 
unique character not found in other communities 
along the forest edge. This uniqueness was further 
enhanced by the Metis living at the Mission, Owl 
River, Caslan,and Kikino and the Creeand Chipewyan 
Indians living on the Beaver Lake and Heart Lake 
Reserves. 


The era of the fur trade was but one 
stage in a long historical process which be- 
gan when the first native populations set 
foot on the shores of Lac La Biche. When 
David Thompson discovered Portage La Biche 
the foundations for European settlement were 
laid. Today, remnants of old trails, the por- 
tage, archaeological remains of the various 
fur forts, native camps, Metis dwellings, and 
trading establishments endure as monuments 
to the accomplishments of those who were 
there before. 

Many of these sites have been or are 
now in the process of being destroyed. Por- 
tage La Biche is being impinged upon by 
modern development. The Short Portage has 
been disturbed by power and natural gas 
transmission projects. Field Lake itself has 
been incorporated into the town of Lac La 
Biche’s sewage system and receives all its 
effluent. The swampy lands along the Long 
Portage are being filled in to accommodate 
potential expansion of the town. Lac La Biche 
Post has been partially destroyed by the de- 
velopment associated with the town’s water 
treatment plant. Numerous Metis and pre- 
historic native sites are slowly succumbing 
to lakeshore development. The list goes on 
and on. 

There is very little time left to recog- 
nize the significance of these non-renewable 
historical resources. Once destroyed they are 
lost forever. As the 21st Century approaches 
Lac La Biche will celebrate its bicentennial 
anniversary. October 4, 1998 will mark the 
200th anniversary of David Thompson’s ar- 
rival on the shores of the lake. The time is 
now upon us to reflect on the past and make 
plans for the future — a future which in- 
cludes the prehistoric, protohistoric and his- 
toricsites whichareamong the region’srichest 
resources. They cannot simply be sacrificed 
in the name of ‘progress.’ 

During anarchaeological expedition 
to locate Greenwich House and Red Deers 
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Top photo Lac La Biche Post about the time of the “Great Fire” (Photo courtesy of M. 
Watson). 

Bottom photo Aerial view of Lac La Biche Post site, ca. 1956. Locality ‘A’ marks the main 
site area. One of the original buildings is still standing although it was relocated to the area 
labelled “B.’ 
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Figure 85 


Top left photo Bone knives recovered from River Lot 56 during a search for Red Deers 
Lake House and Greenwich House. Similar specimens have been found at Lac La Biche 
Post, Fort Victoria, and Fort Chipewyan III and IV. 

Top right photo Lockplate of a flintlock, stamped 1872, found on River Lot 56 by R. 
Diesel. 

Bottom left photo Foundation remains exposed during the 1978 archaeological excava- 
tions of Lac La Biche Post. Note logs superimposed on earlier building remains. 

Bottom right photo Rock feature exposed during the 1978 archaeological excavations 
of Lac La Biche Post. (Photos courtesy Archaeological survey of Alberta). 
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Lake House (McCullough and Maccagno 
1985) significant historical archaeological 
resources were found on River Lot 56 where 
a marina was being planned. When the de- 
veloper was advised of the potential impor- 
tance of the remains his reply was that “Iam 
a man of the future, not the past” and then 
completely destroyed the site. Fortunately 


’ The Hudson’s Bay Company report of October 
17, 1919 gives a date of May 18, 1919. From The 
Edmonton Journal report on the fire in the May 20 
issue it is evident that the fire descended on Lac 
La Biche on May 19, 1919. 


2 The local manager ignored the written instruc- 
tions of the District Manager and gave out large 
advances to the fisherman fishing the nearby 
lakes. Unfortunately, the distribution companies 
who were buying fish in the region had accu- 
mulated large stocks at high prices in a declin- 
ing market and were forced to sell the existing 
stocks below the expected market value. As a 
consequence these companies refused to accept 
further shipments from the fishermen unless 
they could beobtained at greatly reduced prices. 
This resulted in some of the fishermen being 
unable to meet their obligations to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and eventual collection was con- 
sidered extremely doubtful, particularly in light 
of the fact that Lac La Biche Post was being 
closed (HBC DFTR/10, fos. 5-6). 


most historical sites are not willfully destroyed in this 
manner. The destruction happens through a lack of 
awareness of the existence or significance of archaeo- 
logical remains. It is hoped that this manuscript will 
raise publicand professional consciousnessand prompt 
astrong stand for the preservation of the region’s past 
in order that Lac La Biche can become more than a 
footnote in Canadian history. 


Notes 
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Appendix I 


Meteorological Observations, Red Deers Lake by Peter Fidler 1799 (HBCA B. 104/a/1, fo. 44d) 
(HBCA B. 104/a/1, fo. 44d-47) 
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Appendix II 


Lac La Biche Tariff 
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Appendix ITI 


Ransacking of Lac la Biche Post 
— Pruden’s Affidavit 

I, Patrick Pruden, of Lac la Biche in the North West 

Territories, trader do solemnly declare:- 

“1. I was trading for Mr. Young last winter among 
the Beaver Lake Indians and when I heard of the 
Indian troubles in April last I went into Lac la 
Biche. When Mr. Young left for Edmonton, he 
asked me to remain and look after the place, and 
after he left I was the only person in the Post. 


“2. The Indians about Lac la Biche were much ex- 
cited by the reports they heard of the risings at 
Frog Lake and elsewhere and some of the Beaver 
Lake Indians were constantly about the place, 
and it was reported every day that Big Bear’s 
Indians were coming to the Fort. 


“3. On the Sunday morning after Mr. Young left, 
about 10:00 o’clock, Ka-Qua-Nam, the chief of 
the Beaver Lake band and eight of his men, most 
of them armed, came to the Fort. I met themin the 
square and they told me they were hungry and 
asked for something to eat. The chief said he was 
afraid I would think that by asking for food they 
had come to make themselves troublesome. I 
told him it looked like it; however I thought it 
best to give them a little and I went to the store 
and got them fifty pounds of flour and a few 
ounces of tea. They went off to the men’s house to 
cook this, and after a while the chief came to me 
and said that some of Big Bear’s men were com- 
ing that day to take the Fort, but that he and his 
men wanted to take the goods that were in the 
Fort before the other Indians came, and hide 
them, and save them for the Company. I did not 
know what to do, and before I said anything a 
Stoney Indian who was there asked me to give 
him a little “debt,” that is to advance him some 
goods, as he wanted to get away before there was 
a row. I thought it advisable to give him some- 
thing and I unlocked and went into the store to 
get what he wanted. Thenall the Indians followed 


“4. 


mein and at once began to take and carry 
away the goods that were there. I could 
do nothing to prevent them and I was 
afraid to say a word to them. The chief 
after a little while said to me that I had 
better get out of the way before Big Bear’s 
men came for fear that they might do 
something to me, and as I was afraid 
they might, I started off to Big Bay, about 
6 miles distant, where I had sent my 
family for safety a couple of days before. 
When I left the Fort a man named Martel 
anda French half-breed named Malaterre 
were in the place and I believe they were 
sent away at the same time. 


Towards evening on the same day, a 
Beaver Lake Indianand one of Big Bear’s 
Indians came to Big Bay and told me they 
had come for the horses belonging to the 
Company, two of which I had sent there 
when I sent my family. I said I would not 
give them to them, but they replied they 
had been sent for them and would take 
them. The two horses were at the tent 
just beside us and they went and took 
hold of one of them. I took hold of the 
other and said, “You will not get this 
one.” Then they said that I must go back 
to the Fort with them, and I went and 
reached the Fort after dusk. When I got 
there I found the place full of Indians and 
among them ten of Big Bear’s men. The 
Indians had built two large fires and 
they spent the night dancing and singing 
and firing off their guns. All the build- 
ings had been broken into, the doors and 
windows had been smashed, and every- 
thing there was in the Fort had been 
taken out, and what had not been carried 
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away was lying scattered about. Every- 
thing that could be broken was broken 
and they had done all the damage they 
could to the buildings short of burning 
or tearing them down. 


The next morning a report was started 


among the Indians that the soldiers were 
coming from Edmonton and they all 
started off from the Fort. The only thing 
they left in place was some furs which 
were lying scattered about. 


When Mr. Young left there were 13 oxen 
at the Fort waiting to be sent on to Por- 
tage La Loche. Fearing there was to be 
trouble, I sent these oxen a day or two 
after Mr. Young left, to the Big Bay to the 
French half-breeds there who had con- 
tracted to take them to the Portage. The 
oxen were still at Big Bay when the Fort 
was raided, and as I have been informed. 
and believe, some of the Indians went to 
Big Bay and took three of the oxen from 
the half-breeds. Two of these were after- 
wards killed, but we got the other back. 
One of Big Bear’s men took the horse 
above mentioned and nothing has been 
heard of it since. Four horses of my own 
were also taken and have not been re- 
covered. 


aa a 


“3, 


“Q, 


When Mr. Young came back, the Beaver Lake 
Indians said they were very sorry for what they 
had done and they did it because they were afraid 
of Big Bear’s men. They brought back some of the 
furs and goods they had taken and I saw what 
they brought back. They had had the goods for — 
about a week and the most of what they brought 


_ back wassocutupand torn or otherwise damaged 


as to be worthless. 


I believe it will take fully four hundred dollars to 
repair the. buildings and put them in the condi- 
tion they were in before the Fort was pillaged. 


After Mr. Young left and before the Indians came 
on the Sunday, the only goods I had disposed of 
was about fifty or sixty dollars worth of flour, 
which I traded for furs, and these furs were taken 
with the other furs. With the exception of this 
flour, everything else that was in the Fort when 
Mr. Young left was still in it when the Indians 
came on Sunday. 


“And I make this Solemn Declaration conscien- 
tiously believing the same to be trueand by virtue 
of the Act passed in the 37th year of Her Majesty’s 
reign entitled: An Act for the Suppression of 
Voluntary and Extra Judicial Oaths. 

“Declared before me at Edmonton in the North 


West Territories this first day of August A.D. 
1885. 


“(Sgd) W. Anderson, J.P. for the North West 
Territories. 
“(Sgd) Patrick Pruden.” 


Notes 


’ Extracted from Stanley, G.F.G., “Indian Raid at 
Lac La Biche,” Alberta History, vol. 24 , no. 3, 
pp. 25-27, 1956. | 
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Appendix IV 


Uprising at Lac la Biche’ 


Mr. Young, an agent of the Honorable Co. 
and Justice of the Peace or local magistrate, came to 
see me along with four other persons: Pakkan, Cree 
chief of Whitefish Station, Mr. Stennor[ie. Steinhauer], 
the Presbyterian minister of the same locality, Peter 
Erasmus, interpreter with the government, and 
Alexandre Hamelin, a métis who had built a small 
store nearby. These gentlemen were terrified, their 
faces were drawn witha fear which put them almost 
out of breath. ... Mr. Young spoke in the following 
terms: 

“We are menaced with the imminent inva- 
sion of the Prairie hordes. Pillage and death are at our 
doors! Big Bear (Mistake-Maskwa?), chief of Fort Pitt, 
has openly revolted against the government and has 
sworn to kill all the white residents (the Europeans) 
of the North-West. ...’ The news Mr. Young had 
brought was serious. ... The assembly took place 
that night and lasted throughout the night.... 
Everyone. . . promised to defend the colony by force 
of arms. One detachment was to guard theapproaches 
to the Fort and defend it. The others were to stay here. 
It was understood that as soon as the defenders of the 
mission knew that those of the Fort were under 
attack, they would come to reinforce them, and vice 
versa....Our brothers were all calm, natural, full of 
energy, all of them asked for rifles for the defense of 
the mission, and their shots would not have missed. 
The sisters, alas, are and remain girls and women. 
The grey garb makes no difference, the wildest fears 
had a hold on them. At every minute they came to tell 
me they wanted to go without knowing where to go. 
I must admit they had a noble and powerful basis for 
their fear: Mr. Young had injudiciously told them 
that if the Indians came, they especially would be the 
ones to suffer because they would be taken captive 
and made wives. That was more than enough to 
alarm girls as attached to their holy vocation as they 
are. 

During that first outburst of terrorand panic, 
the priests and brothers spent the better part of each 


night hiding either in the sand, in basements, 
under floors or in stables all the indispensa- 
ble articles that would prevent our northern 
brethren from perishing: powder, lead, bul- 
lets, gill nets, mass wine, etc. ... During the 
night of the 25th to 26th of April Big Bear’s 
emissaries arrived at the shores of Beaver 
Lake. ... There were only ten of them, but 
they said there were another hundred close 
behind. The few Cree camped on the shore of 
the lake woke up startled and frightened by 
rifle fire. They were soon imposed upon by 
the emissaries who invited them to unite 
with their brothersand align themselves under 
the patriots’ flag in the name, and with the 
written orders . . . of his majesty the Bear. If 
they refused they risked being taken captive 
and put to death. This soon saw the vanish- 
ing of those good resolutions of the night 
before. They needed support and counsel, 
but they were alone and few in number. In 
short, they were under pressure to show 
their “negopatriotism” by immediately go- 
ing over to the Fort of the Honorable Co. to 
loot it, and they consented to do so against 
their better judgement in the hope that they 
would find there a few determined Métis 
who, having the upper hand, would prevent 
them from committing the theft. 

_ Infact, they found several Métis from 
the lakeshore (inhabitants of the great bay). 
They had come simply to join in the looting. 
Together they ordered the guardian of the 
Fort, Pat Pruden, to hand over the keys. 
There followed an undescribable scene. Men, 
women and children poured into the store 
and into the house. In less thana quarterofan 
hour there wasn’t a pin, a bit of merchandise, 
comestible of any sort, or fur left—everything 
had disappeared. Then, likeall revolutionaries, 
they broke the windows, the doors, the tables, 
the window frames were chopped up with 
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axes, books of every sort were torn into a 
thousand pieces and blown away by the 
wind; the women were having fun tearing 
lengths of cloth and dividing among them- 
selves. Mrs. Young’s dresses, which had been 
cursorily cut with scissors. They had been 
ordered not to set any fires, but all who had 
seen the little Fort after these exploits said 
that it presented a picture of complete 
desolation. 

The night of the arrival of Big Bear’s 
emissaries the old mother of our good and 
loyal servant, Julien Cardinal, had hurriedly 
come across forest and swamp to warn us of 
the danger. She arrived at six thirty in the 
morning. Her son Julien, the first warned, 
having given the alarm, left on horseback to 
warn the residents of the west end of the 
lake, the most numerous and civilized, that 
the moment of danger had arrived, and that 
all those of stout hearts should prove it by 
leaving immediately for the defense of the 
mission. Julien’s heated words were heeded, 
and when Pruden brought us the newsof the 
seizure, or rather of the looting, of the Fort, 
about fifteen men had already assembled at 
the mission. Later that evening about the 
same number more arrived... . the night of 
the 26th to the 27th seemed decidedly black 
tous. .. .our provisional soldiers kept watch, 
the brothers hid everything possible. At ten 
o’clock Fr. Collignon came to tell me that the 
last words of Big Bear’s emissaries were “We 
will not kill, we will not burn, however the 
mission must be looted. So the leader of the 
Insurrection, Louis Riel, has ordered.” ... 
discussions were held all night. The secret 
meeting took place at Alexandre Hamelin’s, 
our neighbor and devoted friend. As the 
Métis designated by Big Bear the leader of 
the movement at Lac la Biche, the rebels 
were under orders to come to an. under- 
standing with him. Finding him completely 
opposed to their plans they hesitated. Hence 


the parley. They could have circumvented that obsta- 
cle, however the opposition was widespread. They 
know that we were being guarded. Moreover they 
had anticipated that the Cree of Beaver Lake, who 
supported them in the looting of the Fort, were suf- 
ficiently behind their cause to loot the mission with 
enthusiasm. The latter, however, were disposed 
otherwise. In fact, these poor children, fond of the 
priest and all Christians, if not in education then in 
sentiment, had returned to their lodges ashamed and 
frightened at having committed sucha mistake. They 
resolved to return all that they had stolen to the 
Bourgeois when he returned. Thus when it was pro- 
posed that they loot the mission they replied with a 
single voice and with their chief as speaker: “We have 
followed you as far as the Fort but we will not loot the 
mission. We love our priests who do well by us. The 
big Priest (the Bishop) particularly loves us. He has 
saved the lives of several of us with his medicines. His 
words are good; they give the heart solace and banish 
sorrow. Were we resolved to do evil, his look alone 
would make us retreat. We will not follow you. Go 
alone if you want to.” It wasclear and to the point. The 


| emissaries felt their enthusiasm wane. 


All the above took place during the night. 
Hence on Monday the 27th of April, when I got up 
and glanced out of the window everything was calm 
and tranquil. ... After lunch I felt the house for my 
daily constitutional.... On my return I saw our 
guide, Loui Lavallée, beckoned to him and asked for 
news. “Nothing yet that I know of” he replied, and no 
sooner had he finished speaking than gunfire was, 
heard from Alexandre’s door. “Good news.” said the 
guide, “ that was to be the sign. The Indians will not 
be coming to loot.” We were still speaking together 
when we noticed a solitary and unarmed Indian 
coming toward us. The multi-coloured feathers of his 
headdress indicated thathe was Big Bear’sambassador. 
He approached, amiably shaking hands with every- 
one, but his knock-kneed gait indicated what fear our 
guards inspired in him. 

He sat down on the slope and was soon 
surrounded by all our soldiers who crouched on their 
heels. He told them: “I come as a friend! Big Bear sent 
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us to find out your opinion: Are you with Riel, or do 
you follow the government? That is what is important 
to know. To maintain the struggle we need men and 
powder, of which we are very poorly supplied. Can 
you, will you give these things? We have not come to 
do anyone harm. All of us, Big Bear especially, regret 
the murders which were committed at Frog Lake by 
a few blunderers against the order and will of the 
chiefs. We are all convinced that these assassinations 
will do great damage to our cause.” 

After a moment’s silence our volunteers re- 
plied, first by word of mouth and then in writing: 
“You know we do not have any strong political 
convictions. We are for the government that will give 
us peace and tranquility, of which we are in need 
above all else. We are poor and have great difficulty 
in maintaining our families. We could not leave them 
without danger. No one amongst us consents to 
become a soldier of Big Bear’s. As for powder we 
have very little. We need it first to live, and the little 
which would be left over we will not give to you. We 
will keepit to defend ourselves should we beattacked.” 

The messenger left without saying anything. 
He was afraid, and unhappy with the reply. As soon 
as he wasa bit further away he told our stout volunteers 
that his highness Big Bear would be most unhappy, 
with their reply, that he would certainly avenge 
himself by sending 150 to 200 of his best warriors to 
seize them and the things they had refused to give 
him, and that in nine or ten days at the most, just 
enough time to go to Frog Lake and back, he would 
return to Lac la Biche. 

Our people, as we say around here, had 
exhausted all their valor and courage with their reply. 
Fire driven by wind through tinder couldn’t spread 
havoc faster than fear among our Indians. It was a 
general panic. Indians were seen everywhere. By 
nine o'clock in the morning the following day, the 
28th of April, all of our soldiers had taken flight. 
Alarmed families brought their children to the school. 
Crazed with fear they left without an idea of where 
they were going. They left without supplies or pro- 
visions of any kind. They abandoned their houses to 
robbers and didn’t give their cropsa thought. I would 


not have believed that there could be such 
pusillanimous souls. 

To this general madness our Sisters 
supplied the chorus. It was impossible to 
hold them back any longer. Despite my 
conviction that they would be more exposed 
to danger elsewhere, I consented to their 
departure. During the night of the 28th to 
29th they transported arms and baggage to 
anisland situated three kilometres from here 
where we had a fishing cabin. They thought, 
these poor children, that if the Cree came 
they would not come to find them there. 
Their alarm and fears were renewed and 
grew in their place of exile. At least I had the 
advantage of not having to listen to their 
hysterical cries, which I had found particu- 
larly irritating. 

Thus we were left alone, or rather, 
there remained with us the loyal Julien and 
the courageous Hamelin who were resolved 
to have their blood spilt rather than let the 
Cree take hold of the equipment for our 
missions or molest our persons. We had our 
brothers, calm and resolute, to fight in the 
name of the Saviour. By no means were they 
among the less courageous. . . .Atteno’clock 
on the night of the 30th, Mr. Young arrived 
from Edmonton where he had gone for some 
reliable news. He told us that an army of 6 to 
7000 men had arrived in the North-West, of 
which 2000 were moving toward Duck Lake, 
1500 to the Battle river and between 1000 and 
2000 to Edmonton, and that the revolt would 
not last much longer. This was encouraging, 
but we were still at Big Bear’s mercy. Asthere 
were three days left before the date fixed by 
the emissary for the arrival of the enemy, Mr. 
Young, after consulting with us, decided to 
callonall those of good will to forma volunteer 
guard. He sent recruiters around the entire 
lakeshore and himself went after the cowards 
who had gone into hiding up the little Biche 
river. He recruited no one there as their fears 
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were still too vivid. However, many others 
who were less alarmed and who had not 
abandoned their homes, or who had not 
travelled as far, answered his appeal. On the 
night of the 4th of May he enlisted 27 men 
and promised them pay and rations in the 
name of the government. On the night of the 
4th to 5th of May a mounted guard kept 
watch around us and another was to keep 
watch during the day... . The 6th, 7th, and 
8th of May passed without a sign of the 
enemy. We began to believe that they would 
not come. Yet our uneasiness persisted and 
our volunteers continued their watch day 
and night. 

On Tuesday the 12th I had our boat 
put to water and went across the ice to re- 
lease our prisoners on the island. What 


' Extracted from S. Hughes (ed.), The Frog Lake 
“Massacre”: Personal Perspectives on Ethnic Con- 
flict, (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited, 
1976], pp. 328-336. 


blessings I received there. But our guards were losing 
patience: we had received no news yet. On the 17th 
we had alarming news: the enemy washere, numerous, 
well armed and determined. They had been seen and 
heard! The hysterics were started up, the sisters 
wanted to leave once again, our provisional soldiers 
wanted to take flight. Julien, always Julien, left alone 
on horseback to get first hand information on the 
scene. It was a hoax! The individual whose vision had 
sparked all this very nearly got done in. 

The tension mounted: what did these three 
long weeks of absolute silence mean? On the 22nd of 
May Julien and his brother-in-law left, taking the 
shortest possible path through the forest with the 
intention of not returning until they had some real 
news. On the 28th they were back carrying with them 
alarge letter with the heading Victory, writtenin large 
letters. 


Notes 
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Appendix V 


New Year’s at Lac La Biche 1895" 


“If such signs were trustworthy, I should 
have been much elated over the auspicious weather 
that ruled on the day of our departure for La Biche. 
Truly it was a beautiful morning, with the tempera- 
ture some twenty degrees below zero, and a glorious 
sun, which touched the ice-covered bushes and trees 
with sparkling brilliancy. When we started on our 
175-mile drive, all Queen’s Hotel, and, I judged, half 
the town, turned out to bid us godspeed. We had two 
good horses and a strong box-sleigh, and our load 
was not heavy, so that I expected to make good time. 
I had taken only enough provisions from Edmonton 
to last us to La Biche.” 

Casper Whitney — approached Lac La Biche 
on New Year's eve falling in with “Indians and 
halfbreeds, [who] were making their way to the com- 
pany post to partake of the feast which is provided for 
them annually. They came from either side, and fell 
into the now well-beaten track we were all travelling; 
men and women, old and young, some walking, but 
the majority riding in a sort of box set upon runners, 
locally knownasa “jumper,” and drawn by a nonde- 
script kind of beast which we discovered upon close 
scrutiny to be an undersized, underfed horse, but 
that morenearly resembled an overgrown jack-rabbit. 

And thus with the dying sun of the last day 
of 1894 we made our entrée into La Biche with the 
gathering of the clans. I do not believe I was ever ina 
more advanced state of exhilaration than on first 
viewing the unsightly cabins of the La Biche post. . . 
now I wasasa boy givenan unexpected holiday, who 
wanted to shout and throw his cap into the air; for 
here at last I beheld the actual frontier, and the real 
starting point of my journey.... When one has 
planned an adventure, and discussed ways and 
means, there is a satisfaction in reaching the base of 
operations; and when one’s friends have tried to 
dissuade and natives to intimidate you, there is added 
to satisfaction that other feeling, which puts you on 
edge, fires your blood, and makes you keen to toe the 
mark and be off.... Gairdner, the Hudson’s Bay 


Company officer in charge, saunter[ed] out 
of his cabin to greet us; and ... asked if we 
were not ahead of time, ina tone that implied 
he would have been better pleased had we 
been overdue, I felt convinced we were “in 
for it.” We were a day in advance of our 
schedule, having taken but three instead of 
four days from Edmonton, but as an “ex- 
press” had been sent Gairdner two weeks 
before to warn him of our arrival, and as the 
preparations were only the making of two 
pairs of snow-shoes and the engaging of two 
trains of dogsand drivers, I could not see that 
our coming was ill-timed. 

I think, nevertheless, he was glad to 
see us (especially Grierson, who had brought 
along a flask), and he certainly shared the 
best of his house with us. He told us we had 
come at the best time of the year to see the 
Indians; that they were always given a feast 
and a dance on New Year’s, and that some of 
them, hearing of our arrival, would probably 
dropin that night to dancealittle for us. Well, 
they did “drop in,” and they did dance, 
though nota “little.” How... they. ..danced, 
and what an atmosphere and a racket they 
created in that house! They began to arrive 
shortly after we had finished supper, shak- 
ing hands with us solemnly on entrance, and 
eying us stealthily after seating themselves 
in rows against the walls. Then one of them 
produced a fiddle, and from the time the first 
measure was sounded there was not cessa- 
tion until about two o’clock the following 
morning. 

Fora whiletheexhilaration was rather 
interesting, though never very novel. The 
common dancing of Indians appears to be 
about the same the country over; there is but 
one type, though it may assume different 
expressions, according to prejudice or locality. 
Either they shuffle around in a circle, or they 
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hop from one foot to the other in lines or 
separately, or they do all three, with more or 
less vigor and with or without costuming. At 
La Biche the dancing is not of the Indian 
type, but rather of the kind one sees in the 
half-breed camps of Canada, and consists of 
a species of jigs and reels gone through at a 
pace that makes you dizzy only to watch. 
They have their dances where several cou- 
ples perform, but the most popular seemed 
that in which separate couples engaged — as 
many as the floor would accommodate. These 
face one another, and the man enters upon a 
vigorous exploitation of the double-shuffle, 
which he varies with “pigeon-wings” and 
other terpsichorean flourishes, always mak- 
ing the greatest noise of which he is capable. 
Noise and endurance, I was given to under- 
stand, are the two requisites to good danc- 
ing; but men and women of course wear 
moccasins, and only on occasions have board 
floors to dance on. It was my luck to happen 
along at one of those “occasions,” and to be 
further tortured by a half-breed company 
servant, whose great pride was a pair of 
white man’s heavy boots, which he never 
woreexcept when treading the giddy maze... 

After what I had seen ... of the 
preliminaries to the annual feast-day, I did 
not expect on New Year's to be able to make 
any preparations for our further progress. 
Long before we had turned out of ourblankets 
the house was literally packed with Indians, 
and by noon-time the fiddle was going and 
the dancers had entire possession of the floor. 
I doubt if I ever saw, outside of some of the 
Chinese dens in San Francisco, so many 
crowded into the same space. I lacked the 
heart to talk business with Gairdner, who, I 
divined from some of his remarks, had not 
accomplished, in the way of making ready 
our dog brigade, all I had expected of him. I 
simply pitied him for the unpleasant and 
malodorous fulness of his home, and I pitied 


his half-breed wife and her daughters, who were kept 
cooking for and feeding half-starved Indians from 
early morn until late into the night. Heming took his 
pencil and scratch pad and Imy camera, and we went 
out to see the New Year’s Day arrivals and the dogs 
and the Indians. | 

In front of the fort’s stockade were gossiping 
groups that grew witheach fresh arrival, whilescattered 
all about the enclosure, just where their drivers had 
left them, were the dog trains of the Indians who had 
come to fill Gairdner’s house and eat the Hudson’s 
Bay Company meat. There was no housing nor feasting 
for these dogs; in a 24° below zero atmosphere they 
stretched outin the snow and waited, without covering 
and without food. The Indians with their blanket 
coats or capotes, and the dogs and sledges and 
“jumpers,” made a picturesque whole against the 
unbroken background of snow. . . . These people had 
never before seen a camera, and many of my plates 
show them scurrying or turning their backs. It was 
only after the most elaborate descriptions to Gairdner, 
who instructed the interpreter, who explained to the 
Indians, that we induced one or two “types” to sit in 
our presence while Heming sketched them. They 
thought we were making “medicine” against them, 
but were won over by Heming drawing the moose 
and caribou, while they watched the animals they 
knew so well develop under his pencil. | 

When we returned to the house the 
dance was stillon; it was always “on” during the first 
thirty-six hours of our stay at La Biche. Formerly the 
Hudson’s Bay Company officers merely “received” 
on New Year’s Day; but as the Indians havea custom 
between sexes of kissing on meeting, and as it did not 
become an impartial officer to distinguish in this 
respect between old women and young, unattractive 
and attractive, the feast was substituted; so now the 
women are fed and danced instead of being kissed. 

I hope that New-Year’s night will not be 
recorded against me. Those Indians danced until four 
o’clock in the morning, and they danced to my utter 
demoralization. We sat around and watched the 
“gymnastics” and pretended we enjoyed them until 
about one o’clock; then we retired. We all three slept 
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in Gairdner’s office, a tiny apartment separated from floor upon which those Indians sprinted and 
the main room by a thin board partition, of which a jumped and shuffled! 


good quarter section in the centre was removed to New Year’s past and the fiddle hung 
admit of the two rooms sharing a single stove. There up, entered upon the business of our getting 
was a piece of loosened sheet-iron tacked to the under way for Fort McMurray the next Hud- 


partition to protect it from the heat, and my head was son’s Bay post to the north. ... 
against that partition, and our blankets on the same 


Notes 


1 Extracted from Whitney, C., On Snow-shoes to the Barren 
Grounds. [New York: Harper Brothers Publishers, 1896], 
pp. 2-35. 
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